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INTRODUCTION 


The  thesis  which  I  am  going  to  develop  in  this  book 
is  that  the  idea  of  the  supernatural,  which  still 
dominates  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  West  and  the 
Near  East,  no  longer  suffices  for  our  spiritual  needs, 
and  that  the  idea  of  spiritual  evolution  must  take 
its  place  if  religion,  now  decadent,  is  to  renew  its 
strength.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  I  should  explain 
at  the  outset  in  what  sense  I  use  the  word  super¬ 
natural  Some  persons,  wishing,  I  imagine,  to  avoid 
a  direct  breach  with  the  supernatural  element  in 
religion,  talk  and  write  as  if  supernature  meant  no 
more  than  higher  nature,  I  am  not  of  that  school, 
if  school  it  can  be  called,  I  do  not  mean  by  the 
supernatural  the  higher  side,  or  the  higher  aspects, 
or  the  higher  developments  of  Nature,  To  use  the 
word  in  one  sense  while  the  official  exponents  of 
supernatural  religion  are  using  it  in  another,  can 
lead  to  nothing  but  misunderstanding  and  confusion 
of  thought,  I  mean  by  the  word  what  orthodox 
Christian  theology  means  by  it,  Fr,  S,  J.  Hunter, 
S,J,,  in  his  Outlines  of  Dogmatic  Theology ,  defines 
the  supernatural  as  ''that  which  is  above  the  essence 
and  exigency  of  created  nature/'  I  accept  this 
definition  with  one  reservation.  The  word  created , 
as  used  by  Fr,  Hunter,  postulates  the  existence  of  a 
supernatural  Creator,  and  therefore  begs  the  whole 
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question  at  issue*  I  must  therefore  be  allowed  to 
enclose  the  word  in  brackets.  Having  done  so,  I 
can  adopt  Fr.  Hunter's  definition  as  my  own.  If 
supernature  meant  no  more  than  higher  nature,  I 
could  have  no  quarrel  with  the  idea  of  the  super¬ 
natural.  It  is  against  the  disruption  of  the  universe 
into  two  dissevered  worlds,  which  the  idea  of  the 
supernatural  involves,  and  the  consequent  limitation 
and  degradation  of  the  idea  of  Nature,  that  I  protest. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  I  reject 
the  idea  of  the  supernatural,  I  therefore  reject  all 
stories  of  " supernatural"  doings  and  happenings. 
Far  from  it.  Many  things  happen  to-day  which  not 
so  long  ago  would  have  been  labelled  "miraculous," 
and  ascribed  to  supernatural  agency.  But  my  name 
for  such  happenings  is  supernormal ,  not  super¬ 
natural.  If  one  hears  to-day  of  the  occurrence  of 
what  would  once  have  been  called  miracles — 
miracles  of  healing,  for  example — one  instinctively 
takes  for  granted  that  a  natural  explanation  of  them, 
though  perhaps  not  immediately  available,  is  sure 
to  be  forthcoming.  One  feels,  with  A.  R.  Wallace, 
that  "the  word  supernatural ,  applied  to  a  fact,  is 
an  absurdity." 

I  need  scarcely  add  that  I  mean  by  the  word 
Nature  much  more — infinitely  more,  I  might  almost 
say — than  what  the  supernaturalist  means  by  that 
ambiguous  and  much  abused  word.  Relieved  of 
the  pressure  imposed  on  it  by  the  idea  of  the  super¬ 
natural,  or  rather  of  the  gulf  of  separation  which 
drains  into  itself  the  infinitude  of  both  worlds,  the 
idea  of  Nature  undergoes  in  my  thought  limitless 
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expansion  in  every  conceivable  direction*  The 
supernaturalist  is  apt  to  assume  that  those  who  deny 
the  supernatural  mean  by  Nature  no  more  than  he 
means  by  it;  and  he  sometimes  goes  so  far  as  to 
confound  “naturalism”  with  materialism*  It  must 
be  clearly  understood  that  I  enter  an  emphatic 
protest  against  this  question-begging  assumption* 
What  is  inward  and  spiritual  is  for  me  to  the  full  as 
natural  as  what  is  outward  and  visible*  If  anything, 
the  former  is  more  truly  natural  than  the  latter,  in 
that  it  belongs  to  Nature's  higher  and  therefore 
more  genuine  self* 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  IDEA  OF  GOD 

Slowly,  but  surely,  the  idea  of  evolution  is  under¬ 
mining  the  foundations  of  orthodox  Christian  theo¬ 
logy*  For  a  static  conception  of  the  universe  was  the 
cement  in  which  those  foundations  were  laid;  and 
as  the  idea  of  evolution  makes  headway,  and  the 
static  conception  falls  into  disrepute,  the  foundations 
of  the  orthodox  theology,  which  have  long  shown 
signs  of  instability,  will  become  more  and  more 
unstable,  and  at  last,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  the  whole 
structure  will  totter  to  its  fall* 

The  idea  of  evolution  must  be  carefully  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  scientific  account  of  the  process 
of  evolution*  The  latter  has  not  yet  been  officially 
formulated*  Perhaps  it  never  will  be*  The  reality 
of  the  process  is  indisputable.  To-day  there  is  a 
consensus  of  expert  opinion  in  its  favour,  which  is 
not  to  be  gainsaid*  But  how  the  process  began,  how 
it  has  been  effected,  and  how  far  it  may  be  expected 
to  go,  are  problems  which  are  still  unsolved*  Of 
these  the  first,  and  the  third— the  whence  and  the 
whither  of  evolution — open  up  vast  fields  for  imagin¬ 
ative  conjecture*  It  is  probable  that  they  are  intrin¬ 
sically  insoluble.  But  it  is  possible  that  there  will 
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be  a  gradual  approach  to  the  solution  of  them,  which 
will  itself  play  a  vital  part  in  the  evolution  of  the 
human  spirit,  and  that  therefore  the  attempt  to  solve 
them  will  always  be  its  own  reward.  The  second 
problem — the  how  of  evolution — may  admit  of 
solution,  so  far  at  least  as  it  can  be  dissociated  from 
the  first  and  the  third.  But  it  has  not  yet  been  solved. 
Darwin's  own  solution  of  it  was  once  widely  accepted ; 
but  it  counts  for  less  to-day  than  it  did  a  generation 
ago.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  As  a  distin¬ 
guished  scientist1  has  recently  said:  "it  would  be  a 
terrible  contradiction  in  terms  if  an  evolution  theory 
did  not  itself  evolve."  "The  marvel  is,"  adds  the 
same  writer:  "not  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  some 
changes  in  Darwinism,  but  rather  that  so  much  of 
Darwin's  doctrine  still  stands  firm,  four  -  square 
to  the  winds." 

In  any  case,  Darwin's  title  to  fame  is  secure.  What 
the  Western  world  owes  to  him  is,  first  and  foremost, 
the  introduction  of  the  idea  of  evolution  into  the 
atmosphere  of  human  thought ;  or  rather,  to  be  more 
accurate,  the  impetus  to  the  dissemination  of  the 
idea.  The  idea  was  in  existence  before  the  Origin 
of  Species  appeared.  In  India,  where  speculative 
thought  has  always  been  more  esoteric  than  in  the 
West,  the  idea  of  spiritual  evolution  was  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Upanishads,  and 
must  therefore  have  come  to  birth  more  than 
2500  years  ago.  In  the  West  the  idea  of  evolution, 
as  explanatory  of  the  origin  of  species,  began  to 

1  Professor  J.  Arthur  Thomson.  See  The  Outline  of  Science, 
chap.  xi. 
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interest  scientific  minds  of  an  adventurous  cast 
long  before  Darwin  was  born*  But  the  impetus  to 
the  dissemination  of  the  idea,  as  an  idea ,  was  wanting 
till  Darwin  came.  During  the  sixty  years  which 
have  passed  since  the  publication  of  the  Origin  of 
Species ,  the  idea,  as  an  idea ,  has  made  immense 
headway.  There  is  no  region  of  speculative  thought 
into  which  it  has  not  penetrated.  To-day  the  man 
in  the  street  is  familiar  with  it;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  meditate  deeply  on  any  subject  without  meeting 
it  at  every  turn. 

What  do  we  mean  by  evolutions'  We  all  know 
what  growth  is,  though  many  of  us  might  find  it 
difficult  to  define  the  word.  Evolution  may  be 
defined,  loosely  and  inadequately,  but  sufficiently 
for  my  present  purpose,  as  growth  “writ  large/' 
The  idea  of  the  gradual  realisation  of  potentiality, 
the  gradual  unfolding  of  latent  parts  and  powers, 
which  in  pre-Darwinian,  or  rather  pre-Lamarckian, 
days  was  confined  to  individual  living  things, 
was  extended  by  Lamarck  and  Darwin  to  the 
various  species  of  living  things,  and  has  since  received 
further  extension  in  many  directions.  To-day  one 
hesitates  to  set  any  limit  to  its  applicability.  Its 
range  is  so  vast,  and  its  power  of  illuminating  dark¬ 
ness  and  bringing  order  into  chaos  is  so  great,  that 
one  begins  to  wonder  whether  evolution  may  not 
be  the  supreme  principle  of  the  universe,  whether 
the  universal  life  may  not  be  an  eternal  birth, 
the  dawn  of  a  light  which  knows  no  meridian 
and  no  decline. 

What  the  idea  of  evolution  is  doing  for  us  is  to 
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effect  a  gradual  change  in  our  whole  outlook  on  life, 
the  change  from  a  static  to  a  dynamic  view  of  things. 
Such  a  change  amounts  to  a  revolution.  And  there 
is  no  department  of  man's  spiritual  or  intellectual 
life  in  which  its  revolutionary  influence  has  not 
begun  to  make  itself  felt.  Philosophy,  science, 
aesthetics,  ethics — in  all  these  the  idea  of  evolution 
is  at  wrork  as  a  transformative  leaven.  But  nowhere 
is  the  ferment  of  its  influence  so  potent  or  so  far- 
reaching  as  in  the  sphere  of  religious  thought  and 
religious  belief.  For  these,  so  far  as  they  are  orthodox, 
have  been  completely  dominated  by  the  static  view 
of  things;  and  therefore  their  gradual  permeation 
by  the  dynamic  view  must  needs  tend  to  undermine 
the  very  foundations  of  the  theological  structure 
which  has  sheltered  them — or  imprisoned  them — 
for  so  long. 

When  I  say  that  the  idea  of  evolution  is  under¬ 
mining  the  foundations  of  orthodox  theology,  I 
mean,  to  begin  with — and,  perhaps  also,  to  end  with 
— that  it  is  revolutionising  our  conception  of  God. 
The  change  from  a  static  to  a  dynamic  view  of 
things,  from  the  category  of  esse  to  the  category  of 
fieri,  is  bound  to  have  this  effect.  For  the  Creator 
of  Being  and  the  Source  (and  Goal)  of  Becoming 
are,  as  concepts,  at  opposite  poles  of  human  thought. 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  word  Godi  Is  it  not 
time  for  us  to  ask  ourselves  this  question^  Men  of 
different  faiths  and  different  schools  of  thought 
discuss  the  problem  of  the  existence  of  God  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  they  discuss,  or  might  discuss, 
the  problem  of  the  existence  of  ether,  let  us  say. 
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or  of  the  sea-serpent,  or  of  the  “missing  link/'  They 
seem  to  assume  that  by  the  word  God  men  do  mean 
and  must  mean  Such  and  Suchf  and  that  it  is  a 
question  of  evidence— or,  as  some  might  say,  of 
a  priori  reasoning — whether  Such  and  Such  does 
or  does  not  exist. 

But  is  there  such  a  measure  of  agreement  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  God,  that  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  investigate  the  problem  of  God's  existence,  with 
any  reasonable  hope  of  arriving  at  a  solutions'  We 
know,  in  a  general  way,  what  we  mean  by  the  word 
ether.  We  know,  in  a  general  way,  what  a  sea- 
serpent  would  be  like,  and  what  the  “missing  link'' 
would  be  like.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  evidence 
for  and  against  the  existence  of  the  alleged  object 
can  be  profitably  studied.  But  different  peoples, 
different  ages  and  different  types  of  mind  form  such 
widely  different  conceptions  of  God,  that  the  question 
“What  do  we  mean  by  Gods'"  must  be  asked  and 
answered  before  the  problem  of  God's  existence  can 
become  ripe  for  discussion, 

A  man  calls  himself  an  atheist,  a  denier  of  God, 
In  what  sense  does  he  use  these  words  s'  Which  of 
the  many  Gods  whom  men  worship  is  he  denying  s' 
It  is  possible  that  he  has  in  mind  a  particular  con¬ 
ception  of  God  which  has  been  authoritatively 
formulated,  and  that  he  has  so  far  played  into  the 
hands  of  its  exponents  as  to  admit,  by  implication, 
that  if  there  is  no  such  deity  the  very  idea  of  God  is 
void  and  vain.  Or  does  he  mean  that  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said  for  any  conception  of  Gods'  Does  he  mean 
that  an  idea  which  has  made  a  widespread  and 
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persistent  appeal  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  man  from 
the  earliest  days  of  which  we  have  any  record,  is  a 
will-o'-the-wisp  rather  than  a  guiding  lights'  I  find 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  anyone  would  deliberately 
make  such  a  sweeping  assumption  as  this.  Was  it 
not  Abraham  Lincoln  who  said:  "You  can  fool  all 
the  people  for  some  time,  and  you  can  fool  some 
people  for  all  time,  but  you  cannot  fool  all  the  people 
for  all  time  "s'  That  was  his  way  of  translating  the 
familiar  words  Securus  judicat  orbis  terrarum.  But 
if  it  is  true  that  you  cannot  fool  all  the  people  for 
all  time,  it  is  equally  true  that  all  the  people  cannot 
fool  themselves  for  all  time.  Therefore  the  idea  of 
God,  being  common  to  all  peoples  and  all  ages,  must 
have  some  content.  What  is  that  content,  what  do 
men  mean  by  the  word  Gods'  is  the  question  which 
the  dogmatists  of  both  schools — the  positive  and  the 
negative,  the  theistic  and  the  atheistic — ought  to  ask 
themselves  before  they  begin  to  wrangle  about  the 
existence  of  God, 

What  do  men  mean  by  the  word  Gods'  In  order 
to  answer  this  question,  we  must  compare  the  various 
usages  of  the  word  and  see  what  they  have  in  common. 
And  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  it  will,  I  think,  be 
found  that  what  is  common  to  all  the  objects  of  our 
investigation  is  the  ideal  rather  than  any  actual 
element  in  them — the  law  of  tendency  rather  than 
the  irreducible  minimum  of  fact.  The  religious 
beliefs  of  mankind,  from  the  lowliest  up  to  the  most 
exalted,  constitute  what  a  mathematician  might  call 
an  ascending  series.  Such  a  series  is  i,  3,  9,  27,  81, 
243,  etc.  What  have  these  numbers  in  commons' 
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Actually  the  unit  one *  Ideally  the  law  of  the  series, 
which  carries  them  onward  towards  infinity*  Such 
a  series,  again,  is  an  oak  tree  in  all  the  stages  of  its 
growth,  from  the  acorn  up  to  the  full-grown  tree* 
What  have  these  successive  manifestations  of  oak- 
hood  in  common^  Actually  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing*  Ideally,  the  possibility  of  perfect  oakhood* 
It  is  the  same  with  the  ascending  series  of  beliefs 
about  God  which  has  been,  and  is  being,  generated 
by  the  evolution  of  the  religious  instinct*  Actually, 
these  have  little,  if  anything,  in  common;  but  we 
may  be  sure  that  there  is  an  idea  at  the  heart  of  them 
which  they  are  all  struggling  to  express*  What  we 
have  to  determine,  then,  is  what  idea  underlies  all 
the  usages,  explicit  or  implicit,  of  the  word  God. 
In  the  more  crude  and  primitive  usages  this  idea 
will  have  but  a  rudimentary  existence*  It  will  not 
be  consciously  realised;  but  as  it  gropes  its  way 
upward  towards  the  glimmering  light  of  man  s 
awakening  consciousness,  it  will  clothe  itself,  in  the 
dark  underworld  of  his  unenlightened  spirit,  in 
many  strange  and  grotesque  forms.  In  the  more 
advanced  usages  it  will  be  more  consciously  realised 
and  therefore  more  highly  developed;  for  in  the 
continuous  effort  to  rise  into  clear  and  clearer  con¬ 
sciousness,  it  will  evolve  many  ancillary  sub-ideas 
and  derivative  beliefs  and  find  its  own  higher  self 
by  bringing  order  and  unity  into  these*  In  the  most 
advanced  of  all  usages  it  will  perhaps  reveal  itself 
as  the  far-flashed  light  of  an  unapproachable  ideal* 
Now  it  will,  I  think,  be  generally  conceded  that, 
underlying  all  usages  of  the  word  God,  is  the  idea 
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of  power  exerted  by  spiritual  agency *  All  religions 
are,  in  their  varying  ways  and  degrees,  animistic ♦ 
In  all  of  them  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  source  of  divine  power  is  an  anima ,  a  spirit  like 
that  of  man  himself*  From  the  most  primitive  form 
of  Nature -worship  up  to  the  most  exalted  form  of 
Theism,  from  the  most  grotesque  idol  up  to  the 
God  whose  way  is  in  the  sea  and  whose  path  is  in 
the  great  waters,  and  whose  footsteps  are  not  known, 
the  tendency  to  ascribe  causative  power  to  spiritual 
agency  is  at  work,  linking  all  creeds  together  and 
making  all  religions  one* 

This  tendency  throws  light,  if  not  on  the  nature 
of  God,  at  least  on  the  nature  of  man*  In  his  crudely 
animistic  days  man  peoples  the  world  with  spirits 
which  are  replicas  of  his  own*  Why  does  he  do  SOS' 
Because,  as  he  looks  around,  he  sees  that  effects  of 
various  kinds  are  being  produced,  and  because, 
whenever  his  attention  is  arrested  by  effects  which 
have  not  been  produced  by  human  agency,  he 
instinctively  assumes  that  a  spirit  like  his  own  has 
been  at  work*  This  assumption  is  rooted  in  the  sub¬ 
conscious  conviction  that  what  is  real  in  his  own  being 
is  his  anima  or  spirit;  and  this  again  in  the  belief 
—which  is  not  the  less  real  because  it  is  buried 
deep  in  the  Unconscious — that  the  spiritual  pole  of 
existence  is  the  real  pole*  Here  we  come  to  what  is 
fundamental  in  the  idea  of  God  and  in  the  religious 
beliefs  which  cluster  round  that  idea*  Man's  belief 
in  his  own  self  is  final  and  unanalysable*  We  cannot 
get  behind  it* 

Man  begins,  then,  by  creating  God  in  his  own 
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image,  and  he  will  continue  to  do  so  to  the  end  of 
time*  This  is  inevitable,  and  is  matter  neither  for 
praise  nor  for  blame*  I  say  this  in  no  spirit  of  wanton 
paradox  or  wilful  defiance*  I  say  it  in  all  seriousness* 
I  say  it  because  I  mean  it  and  because  I  believe  it 
to  be  true*  We  can  never  get  away  from  our  own 
conceptions  of  God*  Theologians  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  natural  and  revealed  religion*  How  am  I  to 
know  whether  an  alleged  revelation  is  or  is  not 
genuinely  divined  I  must,  I  presume,  study  the 
appropriate  evidence,  and  decide,  as  the  result  of 
such  study,  whether  the  reputed  sayings  and  doings 
of  God  and  his  agents  are  or  are  not  worthy  of  him 
and  them*  I  must  decide,  in  other  words,  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  in  keeping  with  my  own  con¬ 
ception  of  God — in  keeping,  that  is,  with  my  own 
interpretation  of  the  higher  and  better  nature  of 
man*  As  we  begin  with  our  own  conceptions  of  God, 
so  we  end  with  them*  We  may  perhaps  develop  them, 
and  to  some  extent  transform  them,  as  we  try  to 
live  by  them,  but  we  never  escape  from  them*  The 
very  idea  of  a  supernatural  revelation  is  derived 
from  a  particular  conception  of  God,  which  con¬ 
ception  the  so-called  revelation  does  but  elucidate 
and  confirm* 

Man  creates  God  in  his  own  image*  If  there  is 
anything  paradoxical  in  these  words,  the  paradox 
is  one 

Which  comforts  while  it  mocks. 

In  the  idea  of  a  man-made  Deity  there  is  a  vista  of 
hope  for  mankind  which  reaches  out  into  the  Infinite* 
For  if  man  makes  God  in  his  own  image,  then  the 
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unfolding  of  the  human  spirit  must  needs  be  God's 
revelation  of  himself  to  man.  When  de  Musset  said : 

Une  immense  esperance  a  traverse  la  terre: 

Malgre  nous  vers  le  ciel  il  faut  lever  les  yeux, 

he  meant,  I  imagine,  that  the  4 4 immense  hope" 
had  come  and  passed  away,  leaving  behind  it  only 
a  memory  and  an  inspiration.  But  the  "immense 
hope"  which  makes  us  lift  our  eyes  to  heaven  is 
ever  coming  and  ever  passing  on;  and  it  will  ever 
come  and  ever  pass  on.  For  its  pathway  is  in  the 
inner  life  of  man;  and  spiritual  evolution,  carrying 
with  it  the  evolution  of  the  religious  instinct,  is  at 
once  the  effect  and  the  cause  of  its  passage  through 
our  hearts. 

We  can  now  see  that  religion,  whatever  form  it 
may  take,  is  always  an  effort  at  self-interpretation 
on  the  part  of  man.  If  religion  as  such  is  incurably 
animistic,  the  reason  is,  as  has  already  been  suggested, 
that  in  his  anima  or  spirit  man  discerns  what  is 
most  real  in  himself.  This  is  his  earliest  effort  at 
self-interpretation;  and  it  will  in  a  sense  dominate 
all  his  later  efforts  and  therefore  all  his  higher  creeds. 
For  the  development  of  religion  will  keep  pace  with 
the  development  of  the  human  spirit;  and  through 
all  the  phases  of  its  development  the  human  spirit 
will  continue  to  believe  in  itself. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  which  we  have  any  authentic 
record  the  earth  was  thickly  peopled  with  gods. 
Primitive  man,  in  his  ignorance  of  the  interconnexion 
of  physical  phenomena,  was  ready  to  ascribe  each 
effect  or  set  of  effects  to  the  agency  of  a  separate 
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spirit  or  causative  wilL  In  this  way  he  called  into 
being  a  multitude  of  nature  spirits  and  tutelary 
deities  of  various  kinds — gods  of  the  woodland, 
the  river,  the  mountain,  the  sea;  gods  of  the  rain, 
the  sunshine,  the  thunderstorm;  gods  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  gods  of  the  farm,  gods  of  the  workshop,  gods 
of  the  forge ;  gods  of  the  seed  time,  and  the  harvest ; 
gods  of  marriage,  of  childbirth,  of  death  and  buriah 
And  so  on,  and  so  on*  Their  name  was  Legion* 
Men  feared  the  ill-will  of  these  deities*  They  hoped 
for  their  good  will*  And  they  sought  in  various 
ways  to  propitiate  them* 

Such  were  the  beginnings  and  the  early  stages  of 
religion*  We  need  not  trace  the  steps  by  which,  with 
a  growing  discernment  of  his  own  essential  unity, 
and  a  corresponding  demand — instinctive  at  first, 
but  gradually  rising  into  consciousness — for  unity 
in  the  multiplicity  of  phenomena,  man  advanced 
by  slow  degrees  from  a  crudely  animistic  religion 
towards  higher  and  yet  higher  levels  of  that  blend 
of  wonder,  awe,  desire  and  trust,  transfigured  by 
imagination,  and  ever  tending  to  express  itself  in 
action,  which  we  call  religious  faith*  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  truer  and  more  penetrative  is  man's 
interpretation  of  himself,  the  loftier  and  purer  is 
his  religion,  and  the  wider  is  the  sphere  of  the 
dominion,  the  greater  the  power,  and  the  more  exalted 
the  character  of  his  gods*  At  its  highest  level,  the 
highest  that  it  has  yet  reached,  religion  rises  to  the 
conception  of  the  universe  as  a  Cosmos  or  ordered 
whole — the  reflexion  of  the  unity  in  multiplicity, 
of  which  man,  as  a  spiritual  being,  is  conscious  in 
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himself;  and  it  affirms  the  unity  of  the  universe  by 
placing  at  the  heart  of  it,  or  placing  in  command  of  it, 
or  in  some  other  way  placing  it  under  the  control  of, 
One  Supreme  Omnipotent  Spirit,  who  is  a  magnified 
and  glorified  replica  of  what  is  best  and  highest  and 
most  real  in  man. 

What  are  the  cardinal  attributes  of  this  supreme 
Spirit,  whom  we  may  now  speak  of,  simply,  as  Gods' 
There  are  four  aspects  of  his  own  being  which  man, 
in  the  course  of  his  unceasing  effort  at  self-inter¬ 
pretation,  has  learned  to  recognise,  consciously  or 
subconsciously,  as  fundamental. 

(i)  In  the  first  place,  he  realises  that  his  spirit 
is  the  unifying  principle  in  his  complex  being,  that 
in  virtue  of  it  he  is  one  and  indivisible,  “not  an 
aggregate  but  a  whole/'  As  the  idea  of  unity,  when 
applied  to  the  human  or  any  other  spirit,  readily  lends 
itself  to  misinterpretation,  I  will  try  to  explain  what 
I  mean  when  I  speak  of  spirit  as  the  unifying  prin¬ 
ciple  in  man's  being.  Orthodox  theology,  in  order 
to  safeguard  the  unity  of  spirit,  teaches  that  each 
individual  spirit,  whether  divine  or  angelic  or  human, 
is  an  “absolutely  simple,  indivisible  substance,'' 
created  by  God  (in  the  case  of  man)  whenever  the 
body  of  the  infant  is  ready  to  receive  it,  incapable 
of  growth  or  decay,  of  development  or  degeneration, 
but  endowed  with  powers  of  intellect  and  will,  in 
virtue  of  which  it  can  choose  between  obedience  and 
disobedience  to  God's  commandments,  between  the 
friendship  and  the  enmity  of  God — in  the  last  resort, 
between  heaven  and  hell.  The  unity  of  which  man 
is  aware  in  himself  is  of  a  different  type  from  this. 
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His  interpretation  of  the  idea  of  indivisible  unity, 
though  he  may  never  have  consciously  formulated 
it,  is  far  more  subtle  and  profound  than  that  of  the 
orthodox  theologian*  The  unity  of  the  human  spirit 
is  the  unity  of  an  organic  whole *  As  an  organic  whole 
the  human  spirit  comes  under  the  master  law  of 
growth*  A  capacity  for  development,  and  therefore 
degeneration,  is  of  its  very  essence*  But,  though 
inwardly  the  spirit  of  a  man  is  one  and  whole  and 
indivisible,  outwardly  it  is  manifold  beyond  the 
reach  of  arithmetical  computation,  and  divisible 
beyond  the  reach  of  microscopical  analysis*  Unity, 
affirming  and  establishing  itself  in  and  through 
infinite  multiplicity  and  ever  increasing  variety — 
this  is  the  unity  of  which  man  is  aware  in  himself* 
For  the  theologian  a  spirit  is  one  and  indivisible 
because  it  is  "absolutely  simple'';  but  that  is  a 
truer  psychology  which  holds  that  a  spirit — the  spirit 
of  a  man,  if  of  no  other  being — is  one  and  indivisible 
because  it  is  infinitely  complex*  I  am  speaking  in 
paradoxes;  but  can  I  help  myself i  If  speculative 
thought  is  not  to  pass  beyond  the  challenge  of  received 
opinion,  it  will  not  go  far  on  its  great  adventure* 

(2)  In  the  second  place,  man  realises  that  what  is 
most  real  in  himself  is  his  spirit;  that  his  spirit  is 
his  self ;  that  in  virtue  of  his  spirit  he  is  intrinsically 
real — real  with  a  reality  which  differs  in  kind  rather 
than  degree  from  the  reality  of  the  outward  order  of 
things  to  which  his  body  belongs — real  with  a 
reality  which  is  in  some  sort  self-dependent  and 
self-guaranteed, 

(3)  In  the  third  place,  he  realises  that  his  spirit, 
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qua  will,  is  a  centre  of  productive  activity,  a  fountain¬ 
head  of  causative  force.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  the  problems  which  centre  in  the  idea  of 
will-power,  with  its  sub-ideas  of  freedom  and 
purpose.  Man's  belief  in  his  will-power,  in  his 
freedom  to  purpose,  to  plan,  to  originate,  to  direct, 
to  control,  is  a  vital  aspect  of  that  belief  in  his  own 
self,  which  is,  as  I  have  said,  final  and  unanalysable. 
A  belief  which  is  so  firmly  rooted  is  not  to  be  shaken 
by  any  argument,  however  specious. 

(4)  In  the  fourth  place,  his  belief  in  himself 
carries  with  it  belief  in  the  greatness  of  his  destiny. 
Consciously  he  may  believe  or  profess  to  believe 
that  he  is  a  created  spirit;  that  this  one  life  of  "pro¬ 
bation"  on  earth  is  his  only  life;  that  after  death 
he  will  enter  into  a  state  and  remain  in  it  for  ever; 
and  that  if  this  after-state  is  to  be  one  of  happiness, 
he  must,  while  on  earth,  believe  what  he  is  told  to 
believe  and  do  what  he  is  told  to  do.  But  in  some 
secret  recess  of  his  soul  he  knows  better  than  this. 
He  knows  that,  if  not  self-created,  he  is  at  least  self- 
creating.  He  knows  that  he  has  emerged  from  a 
mysterious  past  of  immemorial  antiquity,  and  that 
after  death  he  will  pass  on  into  a  mysterious  future 
of  illimitable  duration.  He  knows  that  the  evolution 
of  his  spirit,  which  in  its  earlier  stages  was  carried 
on  by  moulding  forces  that  worked  on  him  without 
his  consent,  is  now  coming  more  and  more  under 
his  own  control.  He  knows  that  on  his  power  of 
responding  to  the  trust  which  is  now  being  placed 
in  him  will  depend  his  "salvation";  in  other  words, 
that  he  will  be  "saved,"  not  by  passive  obedience  to 
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formulated  commands,  but  by  the  actual  evolution 
of  his  spirit,  its  actual  advance  towards  the  goal  of 
its  own  ideal  perfection*  He  knows,  in  yet  other 
words,  that  the  reward  of  right  living  will  be  no 
state  of  happiness,  but  the  successful  carrying  on  of 
the  great  adventure  of  living  into  the  unknown  worlds 
that  are  waiting  to  be  explored*  He  knows,  in  fine, 
that  he  has  an  infinite  capacity  for  self-development, 
and  therefore  for  self- transcendence;  and  that  for 
the  use  which  he  makes  of  this  capacity  he  will  be 
held  responsible  by  his  own  ideal  self* 

He  knows  all  this  dimly,  vaguely,  tentatively, 
intuitively,  subconsciously*  The  light  of  this  know¬ 
ledge,  which  is  being  generated  by  the  evolution  of 
his  spirit,  has  long  been  dawning  on  his  conscious¬ 
ness,  but  its  twilight  hour  has  not  yet  passed*  Yet, 
as  his  own  evolution  makes  headway,  his  sense 
of  capacity  for  self-transcendence  grows  clearer 
and  stronger,  and  reacts  more  and  more  effectively 
on  the  outgrowth  of  his  higher  life*  Then  he  realises 
that  he  has  set  his  face  towards  an  ideal  of  spiritual 
perfection,  an  ideal  which  will  never  be  realised, 
but  the  pursuit  of  which  is  and  will  always  be  its 
own  goal  and  its  own  reward* 

If  man  is  to  make  God  in  his  own  image,  he  must 
endow  him  with  these  four  fundamental  properties; 
but  in  doing  so  he  must,  as  it  were,  think  of  them 
sub  specie  eeternitatis ;  he  must,  as  far  as  possible, 
think  away  the  limitations  of  time  and  space  under 
which  they  operate,  or  seem  to  operate,  in  himself* 
Let  us  now  work  out  for  him  his  conception  of  God* 
(1)  As  his  sense  of  his  own  fundamental  oneness 
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grows  upon  him,  he  will  project  his  unifying  spirit 
into  the  multiplicity  of  phenomena  that  surround 
him,  and  rise,  little  by  little,  to  the  conception  of 
the  world  as  fundamentally  one.  His  secret  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  world  is  one  is  the  hidden  mainspring 
of  all  his  scientific  activities.  As  the  conviction 
rises  into  consciousness,  he  finds  expression  for  it, 
in  the  sphere  of  religious  belief,  by  thinking  of 
God  as  fundamentally  one.  By  this  he  means, 
not  merely  that  God  reigns  without  a  rival,  but 
also,  and  above  all,  that  he  is  the  supreme  principle 
of  unity  in  that  totality  of  things  which  we  call 
the  universe. 

As  I  have  used  the  word  universe ,  let  me  explain 
in  what  sense  I  am  using  it.  The  opening  lines  of 
Tennyson's  poem,  The  Higher  Pantheism ,  run  as 
follows : 

The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  seas,  the  hills  and  the  plains, — 
Are  not  these,  O  Soul,  the  vision  of  Him  who  reigns  i 
Is  not  the  vision  He,  though  He  be  not  that  which  He  seems  i 
Dreams  are  true  while  they  last,  and  do  we  not  live  in  dreams?* 

This  is  not  the  higher  pantheism.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  third  line  it  would  come  perilously  near  to  being 
the  lower.  For  “the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the 
seas,  the  hills,  and  the  plains"  constitute  the  material 
universe;  and  to  assume  that  the  material  universe 
is  the  whole  universe  is  to  beg  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  vital  of  all  questions.  The  universe  as  I  under¬ 
stand  the  word,  is  the  All  of  Being,  It  is  the  synthesis 
of  all  worlds,  all  forms  of  life,  all  modes  of  existence, 
all  actualities,  all  possibilities.  It  is  the  totality  of 
things,  gathered  up,  as  it  were,  and  held  together 
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by  imaginative  thought*  It  is  the  visible  infinite 
and  the  invisible  infinite,  the  outer  world  and  the 
inner  world,  subject  and  object,  mind  and  matter, 
fused  into  one  indivisible  whole*  When  I  say  that 
God  is  the  supreme  principle  of  unity  in  the  universe, 
I  mean  that,  in  virtue  of  God,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  the  totality  of  things  is  an  organic  whole,  the 
All  is  One*  I  mean  more  than  this,  but  this  is  enough 
for  my  present  purpose* 

Eternal  Oneness ,  then,  is  the  first  attribute  of  God* 
As  man  learns  to  think  of  the  universe  as  a  whole, 
the  host  of  quasi-divine  spirits  with  which  he  peopled 
it  in  his  earlier  days,  merge,  in  his  mind,  into  one 
supreme  spirit,  the  Anima  Mundi ,  the  soul  of 
the  world* 

(2)  As  the  spirit  of  man  is  what  is  real — intrinsi¬ 
cally  real — in  man's  own  being  and  his  own  environ¬ 
ment,  so  the  spirit  of  God  is  what  is  real — intrinsi¬ 
cally  real — in  the  universe*  It  is  the  ultimate  principle 
of  reality,  the  Eternal  Essence  of  all  things*]  No  one 
has  found  such  worthy  expression  for  this  conception 
of  God  as  Emily  Bronte  has  in  her  glorious  swan-song : 

Though  earth  and  man  were  gone. 

And  suns  and  universes  ceased  to  be, 

And  Thou  wert  left  alone, 

Every  existence  would  exist  in  Thee* 

These  lines  give  vivid  expression  to  a  feeling  which 
sometimes  comes  to  some  of  us — the  feeling  that 
at  the  heart  of  the  universe  there  is  a  core  of  ultimate, 
of  quintessential  reality,  in  and  through  which  the 
whole  world  of  our  experience  lives  and  moves  and 
has  its  being;  the  feeling  that  this  core  of  ultimate 
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reality  could,  if  it  so  willed,  gather  into  itself  all 
things  that  are  or  have  ever  been  or  will  ever  be,  and 
hold  them  there  in  all  the  fullness  of  their  being  till 
the  time  came  for  their  release;  the  feeling  that  all 
outward  and  visible  things  are  what  they  are  because 
they  aie  eternally  sustained  by  their  own  inward  life; 
or,  again,  that  they  are  outward  and  visible  for  those 
who  see  them  as  such,  but  that  in  themselves — seen 
as  God  sees  them— they  are  that  Eternal  Essence 
which  men  call  God*  This  feeling  eludes  the  grasp 
of  words;  but  for  him  who  has  once  experienced  it, 
its  authenticity  is  and  will  always  remain  incontestable* 
(3)  For  most  men,  however,  the  problem  of  reality 
either  merges  itself  in  or  subordinates  itself  to  the 
problem  of  causation*  It  is  as  a  fountain  of  will- 
power  that  man  first  becomes  aware  of  his  own 
spirit;  and  it  is  as  a  fountain  of  will-power  that  he 
first  conceives  of  the  spirit  of  God*  “  I  think,"  said 
Descartes:  “therefore  I  am”  “I  will;  therefore 
I  am"  is  what  primitive  man  might  have  said  if  it 
had  been  possible  for  him  to  frame  so  abstract  a 
proposition*  And  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  he  has 
always  argued,  and  still  argues,  from  himself  to  God* 
As  the  spirit  of  man,  acting  through  his  will,  is  a 
source  of  power,  a  centre  of  causative  activity,  a 
constant  producer  of  effects,  so  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
the  source  of  all  power,  the  cause  of  all  things,  the 
producer  of  all  effects*  In  other  words,  God  must 
be  thought  of  as  Eternal  Source * 

(4)  Man  feels  that  he  has,  qua  spirit,  an  infinite 
capacity  for  self- transcendence;  and  he  argues,  half- 
unconsciously,  that  it  must  be  the  same  with  God* 
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What  does  this  means'  In  the  very  act  of  realising 
his  own  capacity  for  self-transcendence,  man  realises 
(as  has  been  already  suggested)  that  the  goal  of  this 
process  is  an  ideal  of  spiritual  perfection — an  un¬ 
approachable  ideal  which  will  always  draw  him  on 
but  will  never  be  reached*  What  is  this  ideal  s'  If 
man  is  to  argue  from  himself  to  the  universe,  must 
he  not  think  of  its  being  as  an  eternal  becoming; 
must  he  not  think  of  it  too  as  coming  under  the 
supreme  law  of  self-transcendence,  as  moving  towards 
the  unapproachable  goal  of  its  own  ideal  perfections' 
If  he  may — or  must — think  thus,  the  question  as  to 
his  own  ideal  answers  itself*  For  it  must  needs  be 
that  the  ideal  for  the  individual  is  to  attain  to  oneness 
with  the  universal  or  cosmic  ideal,  whatever  that 
may  be*  And  what  is  the  cosmic  ideals'  This  is  the 
question,  to  answer  which  is  the  whole  end  and  aim 
of  existence;  and  for  this  very  reason  it  is  the  one 
question  which  we  may  never  hope  to  answer*  But 
whatever  the  cosmic  ideal  may  be,  the  name  for  it 
is  surely  God*  If  God  is  the  Eternal  Source  of  all 
things,  is  he  not  also  the  Eternal  Goals'  What  seems 
to  us  to  be  a  straight  line  emerging  from  an  unknown 
past,  and  passing  on  into  an  unknown  future,  is 
perhaps,  what  every  straight  line  is,  an  arc  of  an 
infinite  circle,  the  circle  of  Becoming,  the  circle  of 
the  Being  of  God*  One  may  touch  such  a  thought 
as  this  for  a  timeless  moment,  but  one  may  not  rest 
in  it*  The  moment  of  attainment  is  the  moment  of 
recoil*  Yet  the  moment  of  attainment  counts  for 
something*  The  idea  of  self-transcendence  carries 
God  beyond  the  horizon  of  man's  thought;  beyond 
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its  ever  -  receding  horizon;  beyond  the  highest 
conceivable  flight  of  his  imagination*  Yet,  as  one 
looks  forward,  one  may  perhaps  allow  oneself  to 
think  of  God  as  the  infinite  and  unapproachable 
Ideal,  the  Eternal  Beyond ,  the  Eternal  Goal. 

In  what  relation  does  God,  as  so  conceived,  stand 
to  the  world  of  our  experienced  Theologians  some¬ 
times  draw  a  distinction  between  the  immanence  and 
the  transcendence  of  God,  a  distinction  which  corres¬ 
ponds  more  or  less  closely  with  the  Indian  distinction 
between  God  made  manifest  and  God  withdrawn 
into  himself.  Accepting  this  distinction  as  provision¬ 
ally  valid,  we  may  perhaps  say  that,  as  the  eternal 
principle  of  oneness ,  of  reality ,  and  of  causation , 
God  is  immanent  in  the  world  of  our  experience, 
but  that  in  virtue  of  his  capacity  for  self  -transcendence , 
which  is  as  it  were  the  fourth  dimension  of  his  being, 
he  eternally  transcends  our  world*  And  yet,  as  the 
Immanent  God,  being  at  the  heart  of  Nature,  must 
needs  be  the  life  of  man's  life  and  the  soul  of  man's 
soul,  so  the  transcendence  of  God  seems,  in  some  sort, 
to  crown  and  complete  the  self-transcendence  of 
man*  In  his  capacity  for  self-transcendence,  man 
has  a  ladder  which  reaches  from  earth  to  the  highest 
heaven*  It  is  possible  that,  in  the  present  stage  of 
his  development,  he  is  standing  on  one  of  the  lowest 
rungs  of  the  ladder,  and  that  what  he  has  achieved 
is  as  nothing  compared  with  what  he  is  destined  to 
achieve*  But  however  high  he  may  climb,  to  what¬ 
ever  unimaginable  height  of  spiritual  development 
he  may  attain,  there  will  always  be  a  Beyond*  And 
in  this  Eternal  Beyond — the  "Infinity"  of  man's 
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evolutionary  “series" — we  have  the  unrevealed,  the 
hidden,  the  Transcendent  God* 

We  have  now  to  ask  ourselves  the  most  crucial 
of  all  questions:  Does  God  transcend  the  world  of 
our  experience  from  within  or  from  without?'  There 
was  a  time — not  so  long  ago — when  it  would  have 
been  futile,  and  even  dangerous,  to  ask  this  question 
in  any  part  of  the  world  except  the  Far  East*  For  he 
who  asked  it  would  have  found  the  way  to  an  answer 
blocked  by  the  most  formidable  of  all  obstacles — 
a  fixed  habit  of  thought*  But  the  subtle  influence 
of  the  idea  of  evolution  has  gradually  loosened  the 
hold  of  that  habit  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  it  is  now 
possible  to  ask  the  question,  with  a  reasonable  hope 
of  its  being  considered  on  its  merits*  Does  God,  as 
man  at  the  highest  level  of  his  self-interpretation 
conceives  him,  transcend  the  world  of  our  experience 
from  within  or  from  without?'  To  me  it  seems  that 
there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this  question*  If  the 
Immanent  God  is  a  reality,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
what  God  transcends  is  his  own  immanence  in 
Nature,  and  that  therefore  he  transcends  the  world 
of  our  experience  from  within,  not  from  without*  So 
one  instinctively  argues*  And  undoubtedly  this  is 
the  answer  to  our  question  which  both  counten¬ 
ances  and  is  countenanced  by  the  present  trend  of 
human  thought* 

But  this  is  not  the  answer  which  the  orthodox 
theology  of  the  West  has  given  or  is  as  yet  disposed 
to  give*  Catholic  doctrine  is  the  central  axis  of 
Christian  orthodoxy,  and  this  is  how  the  Catholic 
Church  has  recently  defined  the  attributes  of  God: 
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‘'The  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Roman  Church 
believes  and  professes  that  there  is  one  living  and 
true  God,  Creator  and  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
omnipotent,  eternal,  immense,  incomprehensible, 
infinite  in  intellect  and  will,  and  in  all  perfection, 
who  being  One,  singular,  absolutely  simple  and 
unchangeable  spiritual  substance  is  to  be  regarded 
as  distinct  really  and  in  essence  from  the  world,  most 
blessed  in  and  from  Himself,  and  unspeakably 
elevated  above  all  things  that  exist  or  can  be 
conceived,  except  Himself/' 1 
The  conception  of  God  as  Eternal  Oneness, 
Eternal  Essence,  Eternal  Source  and  Eternal  Goal, 
has  not  yet  been  officially  formulated*  No  church  or 
sect  has  adopted  it*  No  council  or  synod  has  elabor¬ 
ated  it  into  a  creed*  In  setting  it  forth  I  am  but 
indicating  the  direction  in  which,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
the  higher  thought  and  deeper  faith  of  mankind  are 
moving  and  are  predestined  to  move*  At  first  sight 
it  seems  to  have  much  in  common  with  the  official 
creed  of  Christendom*  But  there  is  a  vital  difference 
between  the  two,  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  distinct 
and  even  antagonistic  creeds*  They  give  diametrically 
opposite  answers  to  the  crucial  question  which  I 
have  lately  asked.  In  the  unformulated  creed  Divine 
immanence  is  a  reality,  and  God  transcends  the  world 
of  our  experience  from  within*  In  the  official  creed 
Divine  immanence  is  at  best  a  make  -believe,  and  God 
transcends  the  world  of  our  experience  from  without. 
In  the  unformulated  creed  transcendence  is  beyond- 

1  One  of  the  “  decrees  ”  of  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870*  See 
Outlines  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  by  Rev.  S.  J.  Hunter,  S *J.,vol.  ii.  p.  79. 
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ness ,  the  carrying  on  of  the  cosmic  “series”  towards 
the  unapproachable  goal  of  "infinity.”  In  the  official 
creed  transcendence  is  absolute  separation.  "  God  is 
distinct  really  and  in  essence  from  the  world.” 

When  I  say  that  in  the  official  creed  Divine 
immanence  is  at  best  a  make-believe,  I  mean  that, 
in  spite  of  its  formal  recognition  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  "immensity”  or  omnipresence1  of  God,  and  of 
his  “  concurrence  ” 2  in  natural  causation,  the  God 
of  orthodox  theology  is  in  no  real  sense  of  the  word 
immanent  in  the  world  of  our  experience;  for  in 
all  his  dealings  with  man,  as  a  creature  to  be  "lost” 
or  "saved” — and  especially  in  his  revelation  of  him¬ 
self  to  man,  his  choice  of  accredited  agents,  and  his 
distribution  of  the  precious  gift  of  "grace”  ("without 
which  no  work  tending  to  the  salvation  of  man  can 
be  performed  ”) 3 — God  acts  wholly  from  without, 
and  not  from  without  only,  but  from  the  further  side 
of  the  "great  gulf,”  impassable  by  any  natural  agency, 
which  separates  the  Supernatural  world  from  Nature. 

That  we  may  the  better  realise  how  far-reaching 
and  all-controlling  is  the  difference  between  the  two 
conceptions  of  Divine  transcendence — the  unfor¬ 
mulated  and  the  official — let  us  study  the  genesis 
of  the  orthodox  creed. 

1  “  Immensity  is  the  attribute  by  which  God  is  independent  of 
all  conditions  of  space  ...  all  points  of  space  are  alike  to  Him, 
and  He  is  ever  present  at  all.” — Outlines  of  Dogmatic  Theology , 
by  Rev.  S.  J.  Hunter,  S.J. 

2  “  We  hold  that  substances  as  created  and  conserved  by  God 
have  a  power  of  acting  which  renders  them  true  causes,  and  that 
God  concurs  with  them  when  so  acting.” — Ibid . 

3  Ibid . 
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Let  us  study  the  genesis  of  the  orthodox  creed, 

Man  creates  God  in  his  own  image ;  and  his  vision 
of  God  is  therefore  the  reflection  of  his  interpretation 
of  himself.  And  not  of  himself  only.  He  interprets 
himself  through  the  medium  of  his  interpretation 
of  the  world  around  him.  And  he  interprets  the 
world  around  him  through  the  medium  of  his 
interpretation  of  himself. 

Now  we  must  distinguish  between  his  conscious 
and  his  subconscious  interpretation  of  himself  and 
the  world  around  him.  Consciously  he  is  a  materialist 
and  a  dualist,  and  he  is  content  with  a  static  view  of 
things  in  general.  Subconsciously  he  realises  the 
inadequacy  of  his  unformulated  philosophy,  and  he 
disputes  the  assumptions  and  tries  to  correct  the 
aberrations  of  his  conscious  thought.  On  these  two 
cardinal  facts  are  hinged  all  his  philosophy  and  all 
his  theology. 

When  I  use  the  word  consciously  I  am  thinking 
of  the  level  or  levels  of  man's  life  in  which  awareness 
has  passed  or  is  passing  into  self-awareness,  in  which 
man  thinks  and  is  aware  that  he  thinks,  reasons  and 
is  aware  that  he  reasons,  knows  and  is  aware  that 

he  knows,  foreknows  and  is  aware  that  he  foreknows, 
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purposes  and  is  aware  that  he  purposes,  plans  and 
is  aware  that  he  plans*  When  I  use  the  word  sub¬ 
consciously ,  I  am  thinking  of  the  darker  and  more 
mysterious  levels  of  man's  life,  in  which  awareness 
has  not  yet  changed,  or  is  only  just  beginning  to 
change,  into  self-awareness;  in  which  feeling  pre¬ 
dominates  over  thinking;  in  which  instinct  rather 
than  reason  holds  the  helm  of  conduct ;  and  in  which 
the  processes  of  thinking,  reasoning,  knowing,  fore¬ 
knowing,  purposing  and  planning,  though  not 
wholly  wanting,  are  in  the  main  intuitive,  or,  as 
Wordsworth  puts  it,  “steeped  in  feeling*"  Beneath 
these  levels  lies  a  yet  darker  and  more  mysterious 
region,  in  which  awareness  has  not  yet  come,  or 
is  only  just  beginning  to  come,  to  the  birth*  To 
this  region  the  word  unconscious  may  properly 
be  applied* 

Let  me  explain,  before  I  go  further,  that  I  do  not 
regard  consciousness  and  unconsciousness  as  con¬ 
tradictories — to  do  so  would  be  a  flagrant  example  of 
dualism — but  that  I  do  regard  them  as  polar  opposites ; 
in  other  words,  that  I  think  of  total  unconsciousness 
and  clear  consciousness  as  opposite  poles  of  man's 
mental  being,  between  which  there  is  continuous  or 
practically  continuous  gradation* 

The  distinction  between  the  conscious  and  the 
subconscious  life  of  man  is  a  real  one*  Its  validity 
can  no  longer  be  questioned*  The  "New  Psy¬ 
chology,"  which  has  made  such  rapid  headway  in 
recent  years,  not  only  takes  the  distinction  for 
granted,  but  is  itself  hard  at  work,  trying  to  explore, 
systematically  and  experimentally,  the  subconscious 
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life*  Psycho-analysis,  of  which  we  hear  much — 
too  much  perhaps — nowadays,  is  but  a  branch  of 
this  exploratory  work* 

The  subconscious  life  of  man  has  many  aspects* 
When  one  is  in  perfect  health,  the  greater  part  of 
the  multifarious  and  complex  activities  of  that 
wonderful  commonwealth,  with  its  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  millions  of  citizens,  which  we  call  the 
human  body,  are  carried  on  in  the  darkness  of  the 
Unconscious*  On  these  we  need  not  dwell*  It  is 
with  the  subconscious  life  of  the  spirit,  so  far  as  the 
spirit  can  be  separated  in  our  thought  from  the  body, 
that  I  am  now  concerned*  Again,  there  are  many 
accomplishments — in  connection  with  sports,  games, 
arts,  crafts,  studies,  and  the  like— which  are  acquired 
more  or  less  consciously  and  with  laborious  and  even 
painful  effort,  but  which,  when  they  have  at  last  been 
mastered,  completely  or  in  large  measure,  become 
to  that  extent  instinctive  and  quasi-automatic,  and 
go  back  into  the  subconscious  life*  These  too  it 
would  be  beside  my  present  purpose  to  consider* 
The  life  which  I  have  in  mind  is,  I  repeat,  the  life 
of  the  spirit;  the  life  which  directs  its  central  acti¬ 
vities  towards  the  pursuit  of  the  good,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  true;  the  life  of  high  purpose,  and  creative 
vision,  and  imaginative  thought*  It  is  in  regard 
to  this  life  that  the  distinction  between  conscious 
and  subconscious  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  vital 
importance* 

How  did  that  distinction  arise  ^  Why  is  man's 
higher  life  lived,  in  part  at  least,  below  the  level  of 
consciousness  ^  I  suppose  there  are  many  answers 
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to  this  question*  Matthew  Arnold  has  given  one  in 
his  poem  The  Buried  Life : 

Fate,  which  foresaw 

How  frivolous  a  baby  man  would  be — 

By  what  distractions  he  would  be  possessed. 

How  he  would  pour  himself  in  every  strife 
And  well-nigh  change  his  own  identity — 

That  it  might  keep  from  his  capricious  play 
His  genuine  self,  and  force  him  to  obey 
Even  in  his  own  despite  his  being's  law. 

Bade  through  the  deep  recesses  of  our  breast 

The  unregarded  river  of  our  life 

Pursue  with  indiscernible  flow  its  way: — 

Did  Fate  do  this  because  it  foresaw  that  man  would 
be  a  ''frivolous  baby/'  or  because  it  foresaw  that 
his  conscious  thought  would  misinterpret  the  life 
of  his  "genuine  self"  and  so  lead  him  astray ^  Per¬ 
haps  for  neither  of  these  reasons*  Perhaps  Fate 
was  (and  is)  but  the  instrument  of  the  Divine  Source 
from  which  "the  unregarded  river"  is  eternally  fed* 
May  it  not  be  that,  as  the  underground  reservoirs 
which  are  the  headsprings  of  a  river  are  perennially 
fed  by  the  rains  which  have  come  from  the  "  Infinite 
Sea,"  so  in  man's  subconscious  self  there  is  a  constant 
inflow  into  his  being  of  the  waters  of  life  from  the 
Ocean-Source  which  men  call  God^ 

If  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  action  of  Fate 
in  this  matter,  the  question  at  once  suggests  itself: 
What  is  the  relation  between  the  "buried"  and  the 
more  conscious  life  of  the  human  spirit^  Before  I 
attempt  to  answer  this  question,  I  will  ask  another, 
which  has  a  wider  scope:  In  what  general  relation 
does  subconscious  apprehension  stand  to  conscious 
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knowledge^  To  this  question  the  experience  of  the 
human  race  has  given  and  is  ever  giving  a  decisive 
answer:  Subconscious  apprehension  is  prior  in  time 
to  conscious  knowledge  and  is  at  any  given  moment 
working  in  advance  of  it ♦  In  support  of  this  pro¬ 
position  may  I  repeat  (with  some  slight  modification) 
words  which  I  have  used  elsewhere  i  1  That  man 
sees,  feels  and  acts  before  he  thinks,  or  at  least  before 
he  reflects  on  what  he  sees,  feels  and  does;  that 
instinct  is  in  the  field  before  reason;  that  knowledge 
must  exist  before  one  can  become  aware  of  its 
presence;  that  perception  must  prepare  the  way  for 
inference;  that  the  yarn  of  experience  must  be  spun 
before  it  can  be  woven,— these  are  truths  too  obvious 
to  need  demonstration*  Science  is  pre-eminently 
the  product  of  consciousness;  and  every  science  and 
every  quasi-science  had  a  practical  beginning,  having 
gradually  shaped  itself  out  of  a  tentative  and  experi¬ 
mental  handling  of  its  subject-matter,  in  which  its 
principles  were  unconsciously  apprehended  and 
applied*  Thus  thought  is  of  older  standing  than 
logic;  art  than  aesthetics;  literature  than  literary 
criticism;  morality  than  ethics;  religion  than  the¬ 
ology;  social  life  than  social  science*  The  germs  of 
physical  science  are  to  be  found  in  that  instinctive 
knowledge  of  the  laws  and  properties  of  external 
nature  which  enables  the  more  backward  races  of 
mankind  to  adapt  themselves  with  much  apparent 
skill  and  with  more  or  less  success  to  their  material 
environment*  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  theoretical  side  of  every  art,  handicraft, 

1  The  Secret  of  Happiness ,  Part  III.  chap.  iv. 
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sport  and  game  has  been  gradually  evolved  by 
practice*  Men  spoke  grammar  long  before  they  laid 
down  its  rules,  and  composed  verses  long  before  they 
discovered  the  laws  of  prosody*  Campaigns  were 
conducted  before  strategy  became  a  science;  and 
seas  were  crossed  before  navigation  was  taught  in 
schools*  The  methods  of  induction  were  practised 
by  the  pioneers  of  science  before  Mill  formulated 
its  laws*  There  were  reasoners  before  Aristotle, 
successful  despots  before  Machiavelli,  utilitarians 
before  Bentham,  economists  before  Adam  Smith* 
On  the  higher  level  of  man's  life  the  same  general 
law  holds  good*  But  here  we  can  see  that  there  is  a 
corollary  to  it  which  may  be  formulated  as  follows: 
As  the  subconscious  side  of  a  man  is  ever  working  ahead 
of  his  consciousness ,  it  is  also  ever  dealing  with  higher 
realities  and  is  ever  nearer  to  the  truth  of  things *  We 
have  but  to  say  the  words  genius ,  inspiration ,  poet, 
prophet ,  in  order  to  convince  ourselves  that  in  the 
subconscious  activities  of  his  spirit  man  is  nearer 
to  ultimate  reality  than  when  he  is  consciously  engaged 
in  the  quest  of  ultimate  truth*  You  will  remember 
what  Socrates  said  of  poetry  in  the  Apology *  His 
search  for  a  man  wiser  than  himself  led  him  at  last 
to  the  poets,  who,  he  felt  sure,  would  be  able  to 
convict  him  of  ignorance*  "Accordingly,"  he  tells 
us,  **  I  took  them  some  of  the  most  elaborate  passages 
in  their  own  writings  and  asked  them  the  meaning 
of  them — thinking  that  they  would  teach  me  some¬ 
thing*  Will  you  believe  mzi  lam  almost  ashamed 
to  confess  the  truth,  but  I  must  say  there  is  hardly 
a  person  present  who  would  not  have  talked  better 
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about  their  poetry  than  they  did  themselves. 
I  hen  I  knew,  without  going  further,  that  not  by 
wisdom  do  poets  write  poetry,  but  by  a  sort  of 
genius  and  inspiration.  They  are  like  divines  or 
soothsayers,  who  also  say  many  fine  things  but  do 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  them.”  And  in  the 
Meno  Socrates  speaks  of  diviners  and  prophets, 
‘‘including  the  whole  tribe  of  poets,”  as  being 
inspired  and  possessed  of  God,  in  which  condition 

they  say  many  grand  things,  not  knowing  what 
they  say.” 

In  these  passages  Socrates  has  emphasised— 
perhaps  over-emphasised  —  an  indisputable  truth. 
We  know  from  experience— (I  am  again  quoting 
from  myself)  that  the  man  of  genius  can  give  no 
account  of  what  is  most  eminent  and  distinctive  in 
his  work.  He  is  no  critic,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word.  The  critical  faculty,  which  is  predom¬ 
inatingly  analytical,  rarely  co-exists  with  the  creative, 
and  very  rarely  with  the  higher  developments  of  the’ 
iatter.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  poet  in  his  season 
of  inspiration.  However  deeply  he  may  have  studied 
the  poetic  art,  however  thorough  may  be  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  its  rules  (so  far  as  it  has  rules),  however 
clear  his  insight  into  its  principles,  however  dili¬ 
gently  he  may  apply  his  mind  to  the  task  that  he  has 
set  himself,  the  fact  remains  that  the  greater  part 
of  his  work,  and  all  that  is  best  in  it,  will  have  to 
be  done  by  the  subconscious  side  of  him,— by 
an  originating  power  whose  methods  transcend  all 
formulated  rules  by  a  fountain  of  creative  energy 
directing  itself  again  and  again  at  an  object  which 
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is  known  to  it  rather  than  to  him,  and  which  it 
attains  to  perhaps  only  after  repeated  failures — by 
the  delicate  sympathy  of  his  artistic  temperament 
— by  the  subtle  criticism  of  his  trained  and  gifted 
ear*  It  is  in  some  such  way  as  this  that  the  poet — 
the  seer,  the  discerner  of  unapparent  reality — is 
able  to  find  words  for  his  vision  and  so  make  others 
see  something  of  what  he  has  seen,  or  at  least  feel 
something  of  what  he  has  felt* 

What  are  we  to  infer  from  these  premises  s'  We 
all  admit  that  the  man  of  genius  is,  in  his  inspired 
moments,  nearer  to  truth  than  the  rest  of  us*  And 
we  all  admit  that  his  work,  both  as  a  seer  and  an 
artist,  is  carried  on  for  the  most  part  in  the  semi¬ 
darkness  of  the  subconscious  life*  Does  it  not  follow 
that  what  is  prophetic  and  clairvoyant  (in  the  spiritual 
sense  of  the  word)  in  man's  nature,  has  its  appointed 
home  in  what  is  sometimes  called  the  subliminal 
self^  Does  it  not  follow,  in  other  words,  that  the 
subconscious  side  of  man's  being  is  in  contact  with 
higher  realities  than  are  revealed  to  his  consciousness 
and  can  make  a  nearer  approach  to  the  inmost  truth 
of  things  than  is  permitted  to  his  conscious  thought  i 
But  here  I  must  pause  to  consider  a  possible 
objection*  If  the  conclusion  which  I  have  just 
reached  is  correct,  if  those  who  know  not  what  they 
say  are  able  to  say  greater  things,  and  are  therefore 
in  touch  with  profounder  truths,  than  those  who 
know  what  they  are  saying,  of  what  advantage  is  it 
to  man  that  he  has  laboriously  achieved  self-con¬ 
sciousness,  and  is  still  achieving  it  in  fuller  and 
fuller  measured  There  is  a  ready  answer  to  this 
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objection.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  simile  of  the  under¬ 
ground  reservoirs  which  feed  the  springs  of  a  river 
and  draw  their  own  waters,  in  the  last  resort,  from  the 
Infinite  Sea,  Are  the  waters  in  the  reservoirs  of 
man  s  inner  life  stagnant  or  in  motions'  If  they  are 
stagnant  there  is  no  spiritual  progress,  no  growth  in 
grace.  If  they  are  in  motion,  what  is  it  that  moves 
them?'  Is  it  not  the  outlet  which  they  have  found 
for  themselves,  the  outlet  of  self-consciousness  s'  If 
you  lift  the  waters  of  a  deep  well  into  the  light  of 
daY>  y°u  set  all  its  hidden  reserves  in  motion,  and 
so  compel  it  to  make  ever  fresh  demands  on  its 
ultimate  source.  You  do  the  same  to  the  waters  of 
the  buried  life  when  you  lift  them  into  the  light 
of  consciousness.  When  subconscious  has  been 
transmuted  into  conscious  knowledge — (once  more 
I  am  repeating  my  own  words) — a  fresh  current  of 
subconscious  knowledge  sets  in  from  those  remoter 
recesses  of  the  buried  life”  which  are  nearer  to 
reality,  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  has  been 
consciously  realised.  For  the  very  fact  that  a  man  has 
become  aware  of  the  knowledge  that  he  possesses 
is  a  stimulus  to  further  effort  on  the  part  of  his 
subconscious  self.  The  man  who  consciously  appre¬ 
hends  a  fact  is  already,  though  he  may  not  know  it, 
discontented  with  the  fact  as  such.  He  has  already 
begun  to  ask  himself,  in  some  secret  recess  of  his 
mind:  What  does  the  fact  means'  What  is  its  place 
and  its  purpose  in  natures'  What  causes  have  pro¬ 
duced  it;  What  tendencies  does  it  exemplify  s'  His 
mind  is  already  beginning,  blindly  and  gropingly, 
to  feel  its  way  towards  the  law  or  wider  fact  in  which 
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the  isolated  phenomenon  is  grounded  and  through 
which  it  is  explained*  So,  too,  when  a  man  becomes 
aware  of  an  emotional  idea  which  has  long  ruled  his 
heart,  in  the  very  act  of  bringing  it  under  the  control 
of  his  consciousness  he  causes  it  to  draw  in  from 
far  and  near  its  hidden  reserves  and  supports  (that 
through  these  it  may  justify  itself  to  his  reason) — 
to  draw  these  into  a  region  of  his  subconscious  life 
in  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  shape  themselves, 
by  slow  degrees  and  by  a  spontaneous  process  of 
which  he  has  no  cognisance,  into  new  emotional 
ideas,  ready,  when  their  turn  comes,  to  be  transmuted 
by  consciousness  into  new  thought* 

It  is  because  consciousness  has  this  stimulating 
effect  on  the  reserves  of  spiritual  potentiality  which 
are  waiting  to  be  quickened  into  self-realisation,  that 
it  is  the  supreme  evolutionary  influence  in  man's 
life*  In  the  case  of  living  organisms  which  have  not 
attained  to  self-awareness,  there  is  virtually  complete 
stagnation  for  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
years*  The  Infinite  Sea  from  which  life  draws  its 
waters  is  at  the  service  of  every  living  thing;  but 
below  the  human  level  the  organism,  controlled  as 
it  is  by  blind  instinct  and  tyrannous  habit,  is  a  well 
from  which  there  is  no  overflow,  and  which  therefore 
cannot  draw  upon  and  set  in  motion  the  hidden  source 
of  life*  With  man  it  is  different*  Whether  we  think 
of  consciousness  as  causing  the  overflow  or  as  being 
the  overflow,  matters  little*  What  does  matter  is 
that  there  is  a  constant  overflow  from  the  wells  of 
human  life*  When  consciousness  awakes,  the  con¬ 
scious  self  becomes  aware  of  things,  and,  in  becoming 
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aware  of  them,  seeks  to  understand  them;  for  the 
desire  to  understand— the  desire  to  relate  this  thing 
or  that  thing  to  other  things,  and  in  the  last  resort 
to  all  other  things,  the  desire  for  more  and  more 
light  and  more  and  more  experience — is  latent  in 
every  feeling  of  awareness*  In  its  effort  to  under¬ 
stand  things  the  conscious  self  draws  more  things 
and  still  more  things— inward  things  as  well  as 
outward  things— within  the  ever  widening  sphere 
of  its  awareness;  and  so,  while  continually  ex¬ 
panding  its  environment,  it  sets  in  ceaseless  motion 
the  hidden  waters  of  life* 

I  have  spoken  at  some  length  on  the  relation 
between  the  conscious  and  the  subconscious  life  of 
the^  spirit  of  man*  Yet  I  have  done  no  more  than 
maKe  a  provisional  survey  from  a  particular  stand¬ 
point  of  a  vast  and  ill-explored  field  of  human 
experience,  which  has  but  recently  begun  to  attract 
the  serious  attention  of  scientists  and  thinkers  of  a 
speculative  turn  of  mind*  But  I  have  perhaps  said 
enough  to  justify  myself  in  assuming,  as  I  now 
propose  to  do,  that  as  a  discerner  and  revealer  of 
reality,  conscious  thought  is  less  to  be  trusted  than 
subconscious  vision,  the  chief  function  of  the  former 
being  to  stimulate  the  latter  to  ever  fresh  activity, 
and  so  keep  alive  that  spirit  of  high  adventure  which 
has  made  man  what  he  is  and  is  making  him  whatever 
he  is  destined  to  become*  The  significance  of  this 
assumption  will  be  apparent  to  all  who  share  my 
conviction  that  in  the  controversy  between  the 
supernatural  and  the  spiritual  the  real  disputants 
are  the  average  man  as  a  conscious  or  semi-conscious 
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thinker,  and  the  average  man  as  the  intuitive  dis- 
cerner,  through  his  own  eyes,  of  what  is  reasonable 
and  right,  and  through  the  eyes  of  the  poet  and  the 
prophet,  of  what  is  essentially  real  and  ideally  good. 

I  will  now  return  to  the  point  from  which  I 
digressed  when  I  contrasted  man's  conscious  with 
his  subconscious  interpretation  of  himself  and  the 
world  around  him.  I  will  repeat  the  words  which  I 
used,  and  then  try  to  explain  them.  I  said  that 
consciously  man  is  a  materialist  and  a  dualist ,  and 
is  content  with  a  static  view  of  things  in  general; 
but  that  subconsciously  he  realises  the  inadequacy 
of  his  unformulated  philosophy  and  disputes  the 
assumptions  and  tries  to  correct  the  aberrations  of 
his  conscious  thought.  And  I  added  that  on  these 
two  cardinal  facts  are  hinged  all  his  philosophy  and 
all  his  theology. 

When  I  say  that  consciously  man  is  a  materialist,  I 
mean  that  the  plain  average  man  unhesitatingly  takes 
for  granted  the  intrinsic  reality  of  the  material  or 
outward  and  visible  world,  and  that  when  he  begins 
to  reflect,  in  his  crudely  simple  way,  on  things  in 
general,  he  instinctively  bases  his  philosophy  on 
this  fundamental  assumption.  Not  only  does  he 
believe  that  the  outward  and  visible  world  is  intrinsi¬ 
cally  real,  but  he  also  believes  that  its  reality  coincides 
with  its  appearance  as  this  presents  itself  to  him. 
He  believes,  in  other  words,  that  the  world  around 
him  is  in  itself  what  it  seems  to  be  to  him,  and 
to  all  other  persons  whose  bodily  senses  are  healthy 
and  normal;  and  he  believes  further  that  nothing 
can  exist  objectively  (so  to  speak)  which  is  not 
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perceptible  by  him  as  a  typical  man*  Hence  his 
ingrained  antipathy  to  the  psychic  and  the  occult* 
Those  who  tell  him  that  they  see  things  which  he 
cannot  see,  or  hear  things  which  he  cannot  hear, 
are  either  conscious  impostors  in  his  eyes  or  the 
victims  of  hallucination*  The  doctrine  of  relativity 
has  no  meaning  for  him*  Dr*  Johnson,  who  was  the 
embodiment  of  what  is  called  "  sound  sense,”  thought 
that  he  had  refuted  Berkeley  when  he  "struck  his 
foot  with  mighty  force  against  a  large  stone  so  that 
he  rebounded  from  it*" 

When  I  say  that  man  is  a  dualist  I  mean  that  he 
is  in  bondage  to  the  dualistic— the  Yes  or  No- 
exigencies  of  language;  that  he  is  apt  to  assume 
that  the  dualism  of  language,  instead  of  being  due 
to  the  impossibility  of  measuring  in  words  the 
gradations  of  things,  is  the  outcome  and  reflection 
of  the  inherent  dualism  of  nature;  so  that  when  he 
is  presented  with  opposites  or  apparent  opposites, 
such  as  good  and  bad ,  true  and  untrue ,  he  is  apt 
to  regard  these  as  contradictories,  and  therefore  as 
alternatives  between  which  he  must  make  his  choice* 
In  the  practical  affairs  of  life  the  logic  of  experience 
keeps  this  dualistic  tendency  in  check*  But  when 
the  moderating  influence  of  experience  is  wanting, 
as  when  man  meditates  on  the  ultimate  issues  of 
life  or  speculates  as  to  the  conditions  of  existence 
in  the  next  world,  the  tendency  re-asserts  itself, 
and  it  becomes  possible,  for  example,  to  think  of  the 
universe  as  the  battleground  of  two  antagonistic  prin¬ 
ciples,  or  to  accept  without  a  protest  the  theological 
division  of  mankind  into  the  "lost"  and  the  "saved*" 
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When  I  say  that  man  takes  a  static  view  of  the 
world,  I  mean  that  he  is  prone  to  see  states  of  being 
where,  with  deeper  insight  or  fuller  knowledge,  he 
might  see  stages  in  a  process  of  becoming *  Staticism 
(if  there  is  such  a  word)  is  obviously  the  other  self 
of  dualism*  You  are  in  a  state  or  you  are  not  in  it, 
and  when  you  are  in  a  state  what  you  are  not  is  the 
contradictory  of  what  you  are*  But  when  Becoming 
takes  the  place  of  Being  as  the  supreme  principle 
of  existence,  staticism  and  dualism  are  alike  dis¬ 
credited*  What  seem  to  be  contradictory,  and  there¬ 
fore  mutually  exclusive,  states  when  one  thinks  in 
the  category  of  Being,  are  seen  to  be  the  opposite 
poles  of  a  continuous  or  virtually  continuous  process 
of  Becoming-— poles  which,  as  poles ,  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  thought,  but  which  meet  and  inter¬ 
mingle  in  the  world  of  our  experience  just  as  Infinity 
and  Zero  meet  and  intermingle  in  every  finite  number* 

When  I  say  that  subconsciously  man  realises  the 
inadequacy  of  his  own  philosophy,  disputes  its 
assumptions  and  tries  to  correct  its  aberrations,  I 
mean,  in  the  first  place,  that  his  animism,  which  is 
instinctive  rather  than  reasoned,  corrects,  and  more 
than  corrects,  his  materialism — his  anima ,  though 
inward  and  invisible,  being  for  him  more  real  than 
the  outward  and  visible  world,  in  that  it  has  power 
and  dominion  over  the  latter,  and  can  mould  it 
within  limits  to  its  will* 

I  mean,  in  the  second  place,  that  man  feels,  if  he 
does  not  consciously  realise,  the  fallacies  and  in¬ 
conveniences  of  linguistic  dualism,  and  is  always 
trying,  either  by  the  use  of  modifying  words  and 
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phrases,  or— on  a  higher  plane — through  the  medium 
of  imaginative  thinking  and  metaphorical  expression, 
to  free  himself  from  the  stumbling-blocks  which  it 
puts  in  his  way  and  from  the  entanglements  in  which 
it  involves  his  thoughts*  As  linguistic  dualism  is 
the  parent  of  philosophical  dualism,  this  effort  on 
man's  part  is  equivalent  to  a  subconscious  revolt 
against  dualism  as  such* 

I  mean,  in  the  third  place,  that  a  static  view  of  the 
world  cannot  permanently  content  the  mind  of  man* 
The  mainspring  of  scientific  research  is  the  desire 
to  bring  unity  into  the  multiplicity  of  physical 
phenomena;  and  this  desire  is  the  outcome  of  the 
latent  conviction  that  Becoming,  not  Being,  is  the 
master  principle  of  existence*  The  triumphant 
progress  of  the  idea  of  evolution  since  Darwin's 
Origin  of  Species  startled  the  world,  is  inexplicable 
except  on  the  assumption  that  the  mind  of  man  had 
long  been  in  travail  with  the  idea,  and  that  it  therefore 
responds  to  some  deep-seated  need  of  his  inner  self. 

What  conception  of  God  will  be  formed  by  a 
particular  people  or  a  particular  age  will  depend  on 
whether  the  theology  of  that  people  or  that  age  comes 
under  the  control  of  man's  conscious  or  his  sub¬ 
conscious  thought*  In  the  theology  of  the  West  and 
the  Near  East  the  influence  of  man's  conscious 
thought  has  predominated,  with  the  result  that  the 
creeds  of  Israel,  of  Christendom  and  of  Islam  have 
shaped  themselves  in  the  main  in  response  to  the 
intellectual  needs  and  demands  of  the  average  man* 
When  I  speak  of  creeds,  I  am  thinking  of  the  official 
creeds  of  the  religious  bodies,  creeds  which  have 
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been  authoritatively  formulated  and  which  have 
behind  them  reserves  of  duly  elaborated  theology. 
In  Christendom  there  are  many  unofficial  creeds 
in  which  the  subconscious  self  seems  to  have  been 
at  work.  I  am  not  thinking  of  these.  I  am  thinking 
of  those  formal  expositions  of  defined  doctrine, 
denial  of  which  is  heresy  and  acceptance  of  which 
is  “saving  faith/' 

I  say  that  these  creeds  have  shaped  themselves  in 
response  to  the  intellectual  needs  and  demands  of 
the  average  man.  The  spiritual  needs  and  demands 
of  the  average  man  underlie  and  outrange  his  in¬ 
tellectual  needs  and  demands  in  many  directions, 
and  have  found  expression  for  themselves  in  the 
unofficial  creeds  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  and  in 
other  ways.  But  in  the  shaping  of  the  formal  creeds 
of  the  West  and  the  Near  East,  his  intellect,  his 
conscious  thought  has  played  the  leading  part. 

In  support  of  this  statement  I  will,  for  the  present, 
content  myself  with  calling  one  witness  into  court. 
In  philosophy  proper— speculative  philosophy,  free 
and  original  thinking  about  great  matters — the  sub¬ 
conscious  self  struggles  up  towards  the  light  of 
consciousness  and  tries  to  interpret  itself,  and  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  world  through  its  interpretation  of  itself. 
In  the  Far  East  philosophy  proper  has  identified 
itself  more  or  less  closely  with  theology.  In  the 
West  it  has  either  ignored  theology,  noticing  it  only 
to  criticise  it  (as  in  the  great  philosophical  movement 
of  the  past  three  centuries),  or  committed  suicide 
in  the  sense  of  arresting  its  own  development  (as 
in  the  centuries  between  Erigena  and  Descartes), 
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by  consenting  to  work  within  the  limits  which 
official  theology  had  prescribed.1 

Why  has  philosophy  proper  either  ignored  theology 
in  the  West,  or  been  its  obsequious  servant?'  Because 
theology  has  presented  to  it  as  the  goal  of  its  labours 
certain  definite  conclusions  which  it  was  bound  either 
to  ignore  or  to  undo  itself  by  accepting.  And  the 
reason  why  theology  has  so  misconceived  the  func¬ 
tion  of  philosophy  proper,  which  is  nothing  if 
not  free,  is  that  it  has  itself  been  dominated  by, 
and  received  its  first  principles,  or  if  not  its  first 
principles,  at  least  its  axiomata  media ,  its  central 
conceptions,  from  the  crude,  self-satisfied,  unphilo- 
sophical  philosophy  of  the  conscious  self,  of  the 
average  man. 

To  trace  the  axiomata  media  back  to  their  first 

1  In  ancient  Greece  philosophy  found  itself  confronted  by  a 
traditional  and  semi-official  theology,  which  had  embodied  itself 
in  a  ceremonial  state  religion,  and  of  which  the  poets  were  the  chief 
exponents.  Towards  this  its  attitude  was  one  of  vigorous  inde¬ 
pendence.  But  there  was  also  a  mystical  element  in  the  Greek 
religion  by  which  Greek  philosophy  was  profoundly  influenced 
through  the  medium  first  of  Pythagoras,  and  then  of  Plato,  his 
successor  in  the  line  of  religio-philosophica!  thought.  The  scheme 
of  life  which  Pythagoras  formulated  was  both  a  religion  and  a 
philosophy ;  and  in  some  of  the  Platonic  dialogues  philosophy  is 
as  theological  (in  the  wider  and  deeper  sense  of  the  word)  as  in  the 
Upanishads,  to  which  indeed  both  Pythagoras  and  Plato  may  have 
owed  more  than  Hellenists  are  willing  to  admit.  It  was  out  of  an 
alliance  between  Platonism  and  Judaism,  the  latter  having  been 
softened,  spiritualised  and  otherwise  modified  by  the  teaching  of 
Christ  and  Paul,  that  the  theology  of  the  Christian  Church  was 
gradually  evolved.  But  in  the  course  of  time  the  Jewish  element, 
which  was  essentially  supernaturalistic,  reflecting  as  it  did  the  crude 
dualism  of  popular  thought,  began  to  get  the  upper  hand;  and  as 
the  beliefs  of  the  early  Christians  crystallised  into  dogmas,  free 
thinking  came  under  the  ban — and  more  and  more  under  the  ban 
— of  ecclesiastical  authority;  and  at  last  subservience  to  official 
theology  became  the  only  way  of  safety  for  speculative  thought. 
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principles  has  been  the  work  of  metaphysical  experts, 
and  to  follow  them  out  into  their  consequences, 
logical  and  practical,  has  been  the  work  of  “hack" 
specialists,  analogous  to  those  who  find  fields  for 
their  industry  in  the  various  branches  of  physical 
science*  In  both  these  directions  the  part  played 
by  theology  in  the  West  has  been  so  far  esoteric  as 
to  make  the  rank  and  file  of  the  faithful  dependent 
on  “authority"  for  direction  in  matters  of  “faith" 
as  well  as  of  morals*  But  what  really  counts  in  a 
philosophy  are  the  axiomata  media ,  the  central 
conceptions,  the  sovereign  dogmas,  which  control 
both  the  speculative  enterprise  of  the  metaphysician, 
and  the  hack  work  of  the  humbler  specialist;  and 
it  is  in  respect  of  these  that  the  official  theology  of 
Christendom  is  exoteric,  in  the  sense  of  being 
dominated  by  the  conscious  or  semi-conscious 
thought  of  the  average  man* 

From  one  point  of  view  this  has  been  the  strength 
of  religion  in  Jewry,  in  Christendom  and  in  Islam, 
for  it  has  brought  the  theistic  conception  of  God, 
which  has  many  merits,  within  the  reach  of  ordinary, 
simple-minded,  unenlightened  men*  From  another 
point  of  view  it  has  been  the  weakness  of  religion; 
for  the  average  man  is  a  poor  thinker,  and  he  must 
needs  keep  the  creeds  which  he  controls  down  to  the 
level  of  his  own  commonplace  thought* 

Yet  perhaps,  if  one  looks  to  the  future,  it  is  better 
on  the  whole  that,  as  regards  its  central  conceptions, 
theology  should  be  exoteric,  as  in  the  West,  rather 
than  esoteric,  as  in  the  Far  East*  For  if  the  average 
man  can  make  our  creeds  he  can  also  unmake  them; 
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and  it  may  well  be  that,  under  the  pressure  of  evolu¬ 
tionary  forces  which  are  at  work  in  him  and  around 
him — foremost  among  which  is  the  idea  of  evolution, 
— he  will  one  day  unmake  the  creeds  which  now 
hold  the  field,  and  begin  to  remake  them.  Indeed  it 
may  fairly  be  contended  that  some  such  work  of 
demolition  and  tentative  reconstruction  is  even  now 
in  progress.  But  if  the  average  man  is  to  give  us 
higher  and  purer  creeds  than  those  which  we  now 
profess,  he  must  first  transform  his  own  philosophy 
— the  philosophy  of  his  conscious  thought.  And 
this  he  will  do  in  the  fullness  of  time,  for  the  pressure 
on  his  conscious  thought  of  what  I  have  called  his 
subconscious  vision,  however  slowly  it  may  operate, 
will  in  the  long  run  prove  irresistible.  No  process 
of  official  cementation  can  permanently  shut  off  the 
waters  that  are  ever  rising  up  from  the  hidden 
reservoirs  of  his  spiritual  life.  But  meantime  we 
must  take  his  philosophy  as  we  find  it,  and  try  to 
deduce  from  its  master  principles  the  leading  features 
of  his  "all  too  human  creeds." 

The  philosophy  of  the  average  man  is  at  work 
moulding  his  theology,  even  when  the  latter  has 
risen  to  the  conception  of  one  universe  and  one 
God.  Let  us  see  what  form  this  moulding  process 
may  be  expected  to  take.  As  a  materialist  (meta¬ 
physically  speaking),  the  average  man  postulates  the 
intrinsic  reality  of  the  material,  or  outward  and 
visible  world.  But  he  is  something  more  than  a 
materialist.  His  animism,  though  instinctive  rather 
than  reasoned,  seems  to  belong  to  the  borderland 
between  his  conscious  and  his  subconscious  self. 
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And,  as  an  animist,  he  postulates  the  intrinsic  reality 
of  his  own  and  all  other  spirits*  Spirits  and  matter 
— both  real,  but  the  former  more  real 1  than  the 
latter  in  that  they  have  power  and  dominion  over  it 
— these  are  for  him  the  all  of  being,  the  totality  of 
existent  things,  possible  as  well  as  actual*  And  by 
matter  he  means  what  is  perceptible,  actually  or 
potentially,  by  his  bodily  senses*  The  idea  of  there 
being  planes  of  objective  and  quasi-material  being 
which  are  imperceptible  by  his  bodily  senses  but 
which  might  conceivably  reveal  themselves  to  “  clair¬ 
voyant  ”  senses,  is  one  which  he  has  never  enter¬ 
tained,  and  which,  if  it  were  presented  to  him,  he 
would  probably  laugh  to  scorn* 

How  did  the  universe,  as  the  average  man  conceives 
it,  come  to  be  s'  Such  as  it  is  now,  it  has  always  been 
since  it  began  to  be*  So  one  is  bound  to  assume  if 
one  is  to  be  true  to  the  primary  postulates  of  popular 
thought*  As  a  dualist,  whose  thought  has  conformed 
to  the  exigencies  of  language,  with  its  many  pairs 
of  antithetical  and  seemingly  contradictory  terms, 
man  knows  of  no  medium  between  being  and  non- 
being*2  As  a  “staticist”  he  rejects — or  rather  he 
has  never  consciously  considered — the  idea  of  Be¬ 
coming,  as  a  possible  substitute,  in  the  region  of 
first  principles,  for  that  of  Being*  How,  then,  did 
the  universe  come  to  be  s'  For  an  answer  to  this 

1  If  he  were  asked  whether  there  were  degrees  in  reality  he  would 
probably  say  No.  As  a  dualist  he  could  not  well  say  otherwise.  But, 
unknown  to  himself,  he  does  undoubtedly  ascribe  a  higher  reality 
— higher  in  kind,  if  not  in  degree — to  spirit  than  to  matter. 

2 I  am  using  the  present  tense;  but  I  am  of  course  thinking  of 
pre-Darwinian  days,  or  rather  of  those  far-off  days  when  man  made 
the  creeds  in  which  he  still  professes  to  believe. 
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question  he  turns  to  his  own  experience*  He  is  a 
maker  of  things;  and  the  things  that  he  makes  are 
distinct  from  himself*  And  what  is  creative  or,  to 
use  a  humbler  word,  productive  in  him  is  his  anima 
or  spirit*  Must  he  not  infer  from  this  that  the  world 
has  been  made  by  a  Supreme  Spirit,  just  as  a  chair 
or  a  table  has  been  made  by  man  himself;  that,  like 
the  table  or  the  chair,  the  world  is  a  finished  product 
of  causative  force;  and  that  as  the  maker  of  chairs 
or  tables  is  distinct  from  the  things  which  he  makes, 
so  the  Cause  of  all  things  is  distinct,  really  and  in 
essence,  from  his  handiwork,  the  worlds  Must  he 
not  conclude,  in  other  words,  that  the  whole  material 
world,  and  all  the  spirits  who  dwell  in  it,  except  one , 
have  been  made  by  that  One  Spirit,  who  existed 
before  they  did  and  will  continue  to  exist  when 
they,  or  so  much  of  them  as  is  perishable,  have  ceased 
to  be,  and  who  now  dwells  apart  from  them,  enfolded 
in  his  own  glory  i 

In  these  conclusions  we  have  the  nucleus  of 
theistic  theology*  That  theology  is  a  natural  and 
necessary  stage  in  the  evolution  of  religion*  But 
the  static  view  of  things  which  helped  to  mould  it 
will  tempt  the  orthodox  believer  to  assume  that  it 
is  the  final  stage*  The  words  “evolution  of  religion” 
have  no  meaning  for  him*  Religion,  as  he  under¬ 
stands  the  word,  is  either  true  or  false*  Here  the 
dualism  of  popular  thought  asserts  itself*  There 
have  been  and  still  are  many  religions  which  are  not 
true*  There  is  and  always  will  be  one  religion  which 
is  true* 

So  the  theist  argues;  but  it  would  be  a  misfortune 
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for  the  world  if  his  argument  were  sound.  For  the 
pity  of  it  is  that  when  man  has  risen  to  the  conception 
of  the  oneness  of  the  universe,  reflecting  itself  in 
the  oneness  of  God,  the  next  step  that  he  takes 
destroys  that  oneness  by  breaking  up  the  totality 
of  things  into  two  worlds — the  Supernatural  world 
which  is  the  abode  of  God,  and  the  world  of  Nature, 
which  is  the  abode  of  man — and  by  fixing  between 
these  worlds,  in  response  to  the  demands  of  static 
and  dualistic  thought,  a  gulf  which  is  as  unfathom¬ 
able  and  (in  the  order  of  nature)  as  impassable  as 
the  gulf  which  separates  Being  from  not-Being, 
Yes  from  No, 

Will  man  acquiesce  in  the  permanent  alienation 
of  God  from  Nature^  If  God  had  made  a  perfect 
world,  as  he  might  have  been  expected  to  do,  and  if 
the  world  had  remained  perfect,  the  need  for  inter¬ 
course  with  God  might  not  have  been  felt.  Or, 
rather,  life  itself  would  have  been  intercourse — 
unbroken  intercourse — with  God;  and  because  the 
intercourse  was  unbroken,  man  would  never  have 
been  aware  of  its  existence,  and  he  would  never 
have  thought  about  God,  But  the  world  of  our 
experience  is  far  from  perfect. 

What !  Did  the  hand  then  of  the  potter  shakes' 

In  the  story  of  the  Fall  man  has  explained  to  himself 
why  the  handiwork  of  an  all  good,  all-wise  and  all- 
powerful  Creator  has  so  many  defects.  The  interest 
of  the  story  is  psychological.  When  man  ate  the 
forbidden  fruit  God  exiled  him  from  his  presence. 
But  the  reason  why  he  did  so  was  that  whoever  told 
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the  story  had  already  exiled  God  from  the  world 
in  which  man  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being. 
The  Fall,  as  the  product  of  man’s  imagination,  did 
but  register  an  accomplished  fact.  From  the  very 
beginning  of  things — in  the  order  of  thought,  not 
of  time— the  gulf  between  Creator  and  Creation, 
between  Supernature  and  Nature,  between  God  and 
man,  was  wide  and  deep* 

But  the  gulf  had,  at  all  costs,  to  be  bridged* 
rough  the  inadequacy  of  his  thinking  man  had 
driven  God  into  exile;  but  he  could  not  do  without 
God,  and  he  had  no  choice  but  to  invite  him  to 
return*  In  the  story  of  the  Fall  man  gave  expression 
to  his  sense^  of  his  own  imperfection ;  and  out  of 
the  sense  of  imperfection  the  vision  of  ideal  per¬ 
fection  awoke  in  his  soul  and  began  to  shape  itself 
m  his  mind*  The  desire  which  this  vision  generated 
was  the  desire  for  intercourse  with  God*  It  was 
easier,  however,  to  exile  God  than  to  recall  him*  If 
God  was  to  renew  his  intercourse  with  man  he  must 
do  so  on  his  own  terms,  at  his  own  pleasure,  and  in 
his  own  way*  Man  had  supernaturalised  the  being  of 
God;  and  it  was  as  a  supernatural  Person  that  God 
would  reveal  himself  to  man*  Intercourse  between 
God  ana  man  was,  in  the  order  of  nature ,  impossible* 
But  if  man  could  not  go  to  God,  God,  who  was 
presumably  all-powerful,  could  come  to  man*  And 
so  the  idea  of  a  supernatural  revelation,  with  all 
that  this  involves  chosen  peoples,  chosen  prophets, 
chosen  churches,  divinely  inspired  scriptures,  divinely 
ordained  laws,  divinely  formulated  schemes  of  sal¬ 
vation,  divinely  appointed  means  of  grace,  miracles, 
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prophecies,  dreams,  visions,  and  other  signs  and 
wonders — established  itself  in  the  minds  of  men* 
And  it  was  the  transcendent  God  who  revealed 
himself  in  this  fashion — the  transcendent  God,  the  very 
essence  of  whose  transcendence  is  that,  in  respect  of 
this  aspect  of  his  being,  he  remains  for  ever  unrevealed* 
The  objections,  theoretical  and  practical,  to  this 
conception  of  God  will  be  set  forth  in  the  next  three 
lectures*  It  will  be  found  that  those  which  are  moral 
rather  than  intellectual  centre  for  the  most  part  in 
what  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  fundamental 
defect  of  supernatural  religion, — its  tendency  to 
degrade  God  from  the  highest  level  at  which  human 
thought  can  place  him,  the  level  of  infinite  and 
eternal  self-transcendence,  to  the  low  level  of  a 
"magnified  and  non-natural  man,"  who,  though 
invested  by  theology  with  august  attributes,  is  at 
best  a  God  who  takes  sides,  and  as  such  is  the  arch- 
fomenter  of  strife  among  men,  and  who  too  easily 
degenerates  into  a  wonder-working  puppet,  dancing 
to  strings  which  are  under  ecclesiastical  control* 
From  the  God  who  reveals  himself  as  immanent  in 
all  things,  and  hides  himself  by  transcending  his 
own  immanence,  to  the  "Supernatural  Person," 
whose  doings  and  sayings  are  recorded  in  the  Jewish 
and  other  Scriptures,  the  descent  is  steep  and  deep* 
But  steeper  and  deeper  still  is  the  descent  to  the  yet 
lower  level  of  the  God  who  can  take  delight  in  the 
slaughtering  of  infidels  and  the  burning  alive  of 
heretics,  and  to  whom  men,  who  pose  as  believers, 
take  their  own  evil  passions  and  ambitions  to  be 
dedicated  to  his  service  and  sanctified  by  his  grace* 
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But  I  am  anticipating  unduly*  Let  me  return 
to  my  mam  thesis*  I  contend  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  supernaturalism,  the  idea 
of  evolution  is,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  discrediting 
its  first  principles  and  impairing  the  stability  of  all 
the  creeds  which  it  controls*  And  now  that  I  have 
studied,  however  cursorily  and  inadequately,  the 
genesis  of  supernaturalism,  I  can  see  that  the  action 
of  the  idea  of  evolution  on  the  foundations  of  orthodox 
theology  was  bound  to  be  destructive*  For  when 
those  foundations  were  laid  the  static  view  of  things 
had  no  rival,  and  creation  through  evolution  had  not 
been  dreamed  of*  The  consequence  of  this  has  been 
that  the  theology  of  the  supernatural,  having  never 
had  to  reckon  with  the  idea  of  evolution,  cannot 
now  assimilate  it  except  by  transforming  itself 
beyond  recognition*  Attempts  to  compromise  with 
the  idea  have  been  made  by  Protestant  theologians* 
But  no  compromise  is  possible  between  two  such 
incompatible  ideas;  and  any  concession  to  the  one 
involves  a  betrayal  of  the  other*  One  church,  if  no 
other,  has  seen  this  clearly,  and  has  therefore  taken 
its  stand,  defiantly  and  uncompromisingly,  on  the 
statico-dualistic  philosophy  which  it  inherited  from 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  has  the  merit,  in  its 
eyes,  of  being  free  from  any  taint  of  evolutionism* 
Let  us  examine  the  creed  of  this  champion  of  the 
Supernatural* 
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I  have  said  that  Roman  Catholic  theology  is  the 
central  axis  of  Christian  orthodoxy*  My  reason  for 
saying  this  is  that  Roman  Catholic  theology  is, 
and  has  always  been,  openly,  whole-heartedly  and 
uncompromisingly  supernaturalistic ;  that  it  has 
accepted  the  fundamental  postulates  of  super¬ 
naturalism  and  worked  these  out,  with  fearless 
consistency,  into  all  their  legitimate  consequences* 
That  this  is  not  an  over-statement  a  cursory  glance 
at  the  official  philosophy  of  the  Church  will,  I  think, 
suffice  to  convince  us*  Alone  among  the  Christian 
Churches  the  Church  of  Rome  has  had  the  wisdom 
to  realise  that,  as  the  champion  of  supernaturalism, 
it  cannot  afford  to  take  any  part  in  or  to  countenance 
in  any  way  the  modern  movements  of  speculative 
thought*  It  has,  therefore,  left  modern  philosophy, 
with  all  its  branches  and  sub-branches  and  by¬ 
products  of  various  kinds,  with  its  succession  of 
“ systems/'  and  its  ever- changing  points  of  view, 
severely  and  even  contemptuously  alone;  and  has 
given  us,  in  its  place,  a  c^giprehensive  philosophy 
of  its  own,  the  first  principles  of  which  were  laid 
down  by  Aristotle,  and  the  systematisation  of  which 
was  accomplished  by  Thomas  Aquinas  in  his  Summa 
Theologian,  and  which  it  still  presents  to  the  world 
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as  the  one  and  only  authoritative  exposition  of 
ultimate  truth.  44  The  Aristotelian  Logic/4  says 
Fr.  R*  F.  Clarke,  S.J.,  the  Aristotelian  Metaphysics, 
the  Aristotelian  Psychology  have  never  been  improved 
upon,  allowing  for  certain  necessary  modifications 
introduced  by  Christianity,  as  regards  the  substance 
of  the  doctrine  taught/4  “  Since  the  days  of  St. 
Thomas,  says  the  same  authority,  *  *  there  is  no  fresh 
foundation  of  philosophical  truth  to  be  laid,  no 
fresh  system  to  invent,  save  by  inventing  falsity  in 
the  place  of  Truth/' 

This  is  staticism  with  a  vengeance!  The  standing 
still  of  the  sun  and  moon  at  the  bidding  of  Joshua 
was  a  trivial  miracle  compared  with  this  standing 
still  of  human  thought  at  the  precise  points  which 
it  reached  in  the  respective  minds  of  Aristotle  and 
St.  Thomas.  Yet  the  Church  is  justified,  from  its 
own  point  of  view,  in  taking  up  this  paradoxical 
position.  Staticism  has  been  one  of  the  chief  factors 
in  the  creation  of  the  supernatural  world;  and  he 
who  takes  a  static  view  of  things  in  general  is  bound, 

if  he  would  be  consistent,  to  take  a  static  view 
of  truth. 

How  little  the  philosophy  of  Rome  has  in  common 
with  the  modern  developments  of  philosophical 
thought  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  and 
all  its  branches — Logic,  Metaphysics,  Psychology, 
Ethics  and  Natural  Theology — are,  like  Pure  Mathe¬ 
matics,  deductive  or  a  priori  sciences.  When  we 
examine  the  foundations  of  this  philosophy  we  shall 
find  that  in  it  the  statico-dualistic  bias  of  the  average 
mind  has  been  elaborated  into  a  complete,  coherent 
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and  self-conscious  system  of  thought*  This  in  itself 
is  a  triumphant  vindication  of  the  claim  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  be  the  hereditary  champion 
of  supernaturalism* 

Who  will  dispute  that  claims'  There  are  many 
Churches  in  Christendom*  Those  which  call  them¬ 
selves  Protestant,  so  far  as  they  are  supernaturalistic 
and  dogmatic,  have  inherited  their  supernaturalism 
and  their  dogmatism,  or  all  that  is  essential  in  these, 
from  Rome*  There  is  much  in  Roman  doctrine  which 
they  repudiate;  but  there  is  much  in  their  own 
doctrine  which  they  share  with  Rome,  and  this 
— which  includes  some  of  the  cardinal  tenets  of 
Christianity — they  owe  to  Rome,  not  to  themselves* 
So  at  least  it  was  yesterday*  To-day  Protestantism, 
so  far  as  it  is  not  rigidly  Calvinistic,  is  becoming 
honeycombed  with  free  thought*  And  this — I  speak 
as  a  Protestant — is  as  it  should  be*  Having  always 
stood,  on  principle  at  least,  for  freedom  of  conscience, 
the  claim  for  which  is  inherent  in  the  belief  that 
knowledge  of  God  is  personal  and  direct,  it  was 
inevitable  that  sooner  or  later  Protestantism  would 
realise  that  if  freedom  of  conscience  was  to  be 
effective,  it  must  be  based  on  freedom  of  thought* 
From  its  earliest  days  it  had  been  in  touch  with  this 
conviction,  but  the  transformation  of  it  from  a  blind 
instinct  into  a  consciously  realised  principle  has  been 
a  slow  process  and  is  still  far  from  complete*  The 
general  trend  of  thought  in  Protestantism  is,  how¬ 
ever,  unmistakable;  and  the  end  of  its  movement 
is  sure* 

And  what  of  the  Church  of  England^  In  spite  of 
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the  pretensions  of  the  (so-called)  Anglo- Catholics, 
the  Church  of  England  is  essentially  national;  and, 
true  to  the  genius  of  its  nation,  it  stands,  first  and 
foremost,  for  compromise*  It  originated  in  a  com- 
piomise  between  Rome  and  Geneva;  and  it  is  the 
spirit  of  compromise  which  has  always  sustained  it, 
and  is  to-day  holding  it  together,  in  defiance  of  the 
disruptive  forces  which  are  at  work  in  it*  What 
are  its  component  parts  i  A  High  Church  right  wing, 
which  is  vigorous  and  aggressive;  with  a  right  wing 
of  its  own  which  is  Roman  at  heart,  except  indeed 
in  its  illogical  but  characteristically  English  un¬ 
willingness  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  Rome. 
A  Low  Church  or  Protestant  left  wing,  which  was 
once  the  dominant  section  of  the  Church,  but  is 
now  weak  and  decadent,  with  the  weakness  and 
decadence  of  Calvinistic  Protestantism.  A  Centre, 
influential  because  of  its  nearness  to  the  genius  of 
the  nation,  which  cares  little  for  religious  practice 
and  less  for  religious  doctrine,  but  cares  a  good  deal 
for  tolerance,  moderation,  decent  living  and  common 
sense*  And  a  “ Modernist”  Inner  Centre,  whose 
honest  and  outspoken  utterances  have  recently 
startled  and  shocked  the  orthodox  of  both  wings, 
but  would  probably  be  ratified  by  a  majority  of  lay 
Churchmen*  In  spite  of  its  Thirty-Nine  Articles 
and  its  Houses  of  Convocation,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  a  Church  which  embraces  so  many  divergent 
parties,  which  stretches,  in  its  sympathies,  the  whole 
way  from  Rome  to  Geneva,  and  which  is  held  together 
by  the  national  spirit  of  compromise,  has  any  dis¬ 
tinctive  doctrine  or  policy  of  its  own*  Nor  can  it  be 
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said  to  have  any  philosophy  of  its  own,  other  than 
the  philosophy  of  compromise,  a  genuine  though 
as  yet  unformulated  philosophy,  which  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  uncompromising  philosophy 
of  the  supernatural. 

If  the  Church  of  England  is  national  rather  than 
Catholic,  the  Eastern  Church  may  be  said  to  be  local 
rather  than  Catholic,  Cut  off,  as  it  was  for  centuries, 
from  living  intercourse  with  the  active  and  pro¬ 
gressive  life  of  Central  and  Western  Europe,  its 
history  has  on  the  whole  been  one  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  stagnation.  Also  it  has  inherited  from  its 
Byzantine  days  a  fatal  tradition  of  subservience  to 
the  State.  In  Russia,  which  contains  about  five- 
sixths  of  its  professing  members,  down  to  the  time 
of  the  late  Revolution,  the  Church  was  in  bondage, 
de  facto ,  to  the  autocratic  authority  of  the  Czar. 
It  is  now  being  tried  in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  and 
it  is  possible  that  it  will  be  purified  and  vivified  by 
its  trial.  But  that  remains  to  be  seen.  Never  since 
its  earnest  days  has  the  Eastern  Church  been  a 
serious  rival  to  the  Church  of  Rome;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  if  it  ever  will  be.  Owing  to  its  having 
no  central  seat  of  Government,  it  tends  to  break 
up  into  a  number  of  national  churches;  and — per¬ 
haps  for  the  same  reason— it  seems  to  have  no 
evangelising  zeal. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  if 
we  would  understand  what  is  the  true  genius  of 
supernaturalism,  what  are  the  essential  features  of 
its  theology,  its  metaphysics,  its  psychology,  and  its 
ethics,  we  cannot  do  better  than  study  the  teaching 
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and  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Chris¬ 
tianity,  the  religion  of  the  Western  world,  is  steeped 
in  the  supernaturalism  which  it  drew  into  itself  from 
the  parent  stem  of  Judaism;  and  of  all  the  Christian 
Churches  the  Roman  Catholic  stands  apart  from  the 
rest  in  its  fidelity  to  the  first  principles  of  super¬ 
naturalism,  in  its  instinctive  discernment  of  their 
ultimate  bearing,  in  its  grasp  of  their  logical  con¬ 
sequences,  and  in  the  thoroughness  with  which  it 
has  worked  them  out  into  a  comprehensive  scheme 
of  life. 

Now  it  needs  but  a  superficial  acquaintance  with 
Roman  Catholic  theology  to  convince  one  that  the 
whole  elaborate  structure  rests  on  the  basis  of  Formal 
or  Scholastic  Logic;  and  that  if  the  first  principles 
of  scholastic  logic  should  prove  unsound  or  even 
inadequate,  the  whole  theological  structure  would 
sooner  or  later  collapse.  But  scholastic  logic  is 
statico  -  duahstic  to  the  very  core ;  and  between 
statico-dualism  and  evolutionism  there  is  a  truce- 
less  war. 

It  is  true  that  if  we  examine  the  foundations  of 
Roman  Catholic  theology  with  sufficient  care,  we 
shall  find  that  in  the  cement  which  holds  them 
together  there  is  another  element  than  that  of 
scholastic  logic— namely,  the  desire  of  the  Church 
for  domination,  the  desire  to  rule  the  mind  and  the 
conscience  of  man.  The  aim,  whether  avowed  or 
unavowed,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  to 
keep  the  human  spirit  in  complete  subjection  to 
itself.  This  aim  was  latent  in  it  from  the  very 
beginning;  indeed,  as  a  principle  of  thought  and 
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action,  it  is  inherent  in  the  idea  of  a  supernaturally 
instituted  and  supernaturally  guided  Church*  It 
is  but  reasonable  that  a  Church  which  believes  itself 
to  have  been  so  instituted  and  to  be  so  guided,  and 
which  carries  this  belief  so  far  as  to  hold  that  it  is 
the  only  intermediary  between  God  and  man,  should 
claim  universal  dominion  and  demand  universal 
obedience*  And  it  is  but  natural  that  a  purely  human 
love  of  power  should  mingle  itself  with  this  belief 
and  this  claim,  reinforcing  these  when  they  grow 
slack  and  intensifying  them  when  they  wax  strong, 
and  so  helping  to  direct  the  general  policy  of  the 
Church,  and  in  particular  to  impart  an  element  of 
ruthlessness  and  unscrupulousness  to  its  choice  of 
means  for  the  achievement  of  its  central  aim*  It 
will  be  found  that  this  aim  controls  and  unifies  all 
the  details  of  the  highly  ingenious  and  wonderfully 
elaborate  system  of  thought  and  scheme  of  life  which 
the  Church  has  built  up,  and  that  in  this  work  it  has 
always  found  a  loyal  and  helpful  ally  in  the  statico- 
dualism  of  scholastic  logic*  The  more  closely  one 
studies  the  principles  and  the  details  of  Roman 
Catholic  theology,  the  more  one  is  impressed  by  the 
reciprocal  action  of  the  two  main  factors  in  its 
development— the  intellectual  and  the  political — 
by  the  way  in  which  these  interweave  their  respective 
tendencies  and  play  into  each  other's  hands*  For 
the  present,  however,  if  I  am  to  work  out  my  own 
thesis — that  the  idea  of  evolution  is  tending  to 
disintegrate  orthodox  theology— I  must,  as  far  as 
possible,  ignore  the  political  factor  and  concentrate 
my  attention  on  the  intellectual* 
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I  need  not  take  pains  to  prove  that  scholastic  logic 
is  the  basis  on  which  Roman  Catholic  theology  has 
been  built*  Roman  Catholic  theologians  insist  on 
this  with  much  vehemence  of  conviction  and  vigour 
of  language*  Nay,  they  go  further*  They  insist  that 
religion  as  such  rests  on  that  basis;  and  that  if  the 
first  principles  of  scholastic  logic  were  shaken,  re¬ 
ligion  as  such  would  be  in  danger,  not  so  much  of 
collapsing  into  a  ruinous  heap,  as  of  sinking  into 
a  bottomless  abyss  of  scepticism,  an  abyss  which 
those  principles  have,  as  it  were,  arched  over  and 
securely  bridged* 

Fr*  Clarke,  from  whose  treatise  on  Logic  I  have 
already  quoted,  opens  that  treatise  with  the  following 
words:  “The  importance  of  the  study  of  logic 
is  derived  from  its  undeniable  claim  to  a  universal 
dominion  over  the  minds  of  men*  No  one  can  ever 
think  correctly  unless  he  thinks  logically*  No  one 
can  judge  aright  unless  his  judgment  is  one  which 
logic  can  approve*  No  one  can  arrive  at  well- 
grounded  conclusions  unless  he  argues  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  logic*  He  who  professes  a  system  of 
philosophy,  or  theology,  or  science,  which  is  in 
any  respect  opposed  to  logical  principles,  thereby 
declares  his  system  to  be  false  and  irrational,  and 
himself  an  intellectual  impostor*”  And  having 
formulated  the  Law  of  Contradiction ,  which  seems 
to  be  the  cardinal  principle  of  scholastic  logic,  Fr* 
Clarke  goes  on  to  say:  “On  the  Principle  of  Con¬ 
tradiction  all  proof  is  based,  both  direct  and  indirect* 
It  enunciates  the  very  first  Principle  of  Being,  and 
therefore  precedes  in  the  order  of  reason  any  other 
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possible  statement.  It  therefore  underlies  all  thinking. 
It  is  implied  in  every  act  of  thought,  in  every  asser¬ 
tion  we  make.  It  is  a  necessity  of  our  reason.  He  who 
refuses  to  acknowledge  its  universal  supremacy, 
commits  thereby  intellectual  suicide.  ,  .  ,  If  the 
Law  of  Contradiction  can  be  set  aside  in  a  single 
case,  all  religion,  all  philosophy,  all  truth,  all  possi¬ 
bility  of  consequent  thinking  disappear  for  ever.” 

These  are  brave  words;  but  we  need  not  allow 
them  to  intimidate  us.  For  him  who  looks  at  things 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  idea  of  evolution,  they 
are  so  much  “hot  air,”  Vehemence  of  assertion 
proves  nothing  except  that  the  speaker  has  an  uneasy 
sense  of  insecurity  and  is  trying  to  silence  his  own 
secret  doubts.  Those  who  are  perfectly  certain  of 
the  truth  of  what  they  say  speak  calmly  and  com¬ 
posedly,  and  do  not  run  furious  tilts  against  possible 
adversaries.  Let  us  consider  the  Law  of  Contra¬ 
diction,  It  may  be  enunciated  thus:  “Nothing  can 
at  the  same  time  exist  and  not  exist”;  or,  “It  is 
impossible  at  the  same  time  to  affirm  and  to  deny,” 
Whence  does  this  sacrosanct  law  or  principle  derive 
its  authority^  Clarke  has  answered  this  question: 
“The  one  idea  that  underlies  all  others  is  the  idea 
of  Being.  .  .  .  Hence  our  Ultimate,  our  Primary 
Principle  will  be  that  which  exhibits  the  primary 
relation  of  Being.  But  such  a  relation  cannot  exist 
without  something  to  be  related  to  it.  .  .  ♦  Hence 
the  first  relation  of  Being  must  be  something  distinct 
or  different  from  Being.  But  that  which  is  different 
from  Being  must  necessarily  be  not-Being,  and 
therefore  our  ultimate  and  primary  principle  must 
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enunciate  the  relation  between  Being  and  not-Being, 
What  is  this  relation^  Obviously  one  of  exclusion 
or  contradiction/' 

So  far  so  good,  A  certain  book  cannot  both  be 
on  a  certain  shelf  in  my  bookcase  and  not  be  on  it. 
A  centaur,  as  a  concrete  living  being,  either  does  or 
does  not  exist.  The  Battle  of  Hastings  was  or  was 
not  fought  on  such  and  such  a  day  in  such  and  such 
a  year.  In  such  cases  as  these  the  Law  of  Contra¬ 
diction  does  undoubtedly  hold  good.  But  if  it  is 
to  bear  the  immense  weight  which  the  scholastic 
logician  lays  upon  it,  it  must  hold  good  of  other 
and  greater  matters  than  the  relations  to  one  another 
of  particular  events  and  particular  things.  The 
scope  of  this  supreme  principle  must  admit  of  inde¬ 
finite  extension.  The  Law  of  Contradiction  must 
hold  good,  in  the  last  resort,  of  the  totality  of  things, 
of  the  universe  itself,  in  the  widest  sense  of  that 
often  misused  word.  But  does  iti 

Being  is  an  ambiguous  word,  and  the  scholastic 
logician  uses  it  ambiguously.  Sometimes  it  is  used 
predicatively,  sometimes  substantively.  Sometimes 
it  means  no  more  than  bare  existence.  Sometimes 
it  means  the  fullness  of  reality.  To  say  that  between 
the  being  and  the  non-being  of  a  certain  book  on  a 
certain  shelf  there  is  no  medium;  to  say  that  between 
the  being  and  the  non-being  of  an  unknown  animal 
which  figures  in  a  traveller's  tale  there  is  no  medium 
— is  to  say  what  is  not  worth  saying,  for  these  are 
propositions  which  no  one  would  dream  of  denying. 
But  to  say  that  between  Being  as  such  and  non-Being 
as  such,  between  Absolute  Being  and  Absolute  non- 
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Being,  between  Everything  and  Nothing,  there  is 
no  medium,  is  to  beg  the  greatest  of  all  questions 
in  the  very  act  of  raising  it,  and  to  close  the  greatest 
of  all  controversies  in  the  very  act  of  opening  it. 

And  this  the  scholastic  logician  finds  himself 
compelled  to  do.  For  him  all  Being  is  Absolute 
Being*  The  being  of  the  Universe,  the  very  All  of 
Being,  is  on  a  par  with  the  being  of  a  table  or  a  chair. 
If  he  dallies  even  for  a  moment  with  the  idea  of 
relativity,  if  he  admits,  even  as  a  bare  possibility, 
that  there  may  be  degrees  of  reality,  the  Law  of 
Contradiction  is  in  danger  of  being  discredited,  and 
there  is  the  further  danger  of  “all  religion,  all  philo¬ 
sophy,  all  truth,  all  possibility  of  consequent  thinking 
disappearing  for  ever.”  But  if  all  being  is  Abso¬ 
lute  Being,  how  are  we  to  distinguish  being  from 
not-being^  In  other  words.  What  is  the  criterion  of 
existence^  Aristotle  has  given  a  provisional  answer 
to  this  question:  o  .  .  .  7ra<.TL  SoKec  t ovt’  elv at  cfxi [lev. 
We  say  that  what  seems  to  all  men  is.  The  primary, 
though  not  necessarily  the  ultimate,  criterion  of 
existence  is  perceptibility  by  the  normal  perceptive 
faculties  of  the  normal  man .  There  may  be  other 
criteria  than  this;  but  this  criterion  is  valid  as  far 
as  it  goes. 

Let  us  apply  it  to  the  problem  of  the  reality  of  the 
external  world.  The  existence,  and  therefore  the 
reality,  of  the  external  world  is  guaranteed  by  the 
normal  perceptive  faculties  of  the  normal  man.  And 
the  reality,  in  the  eyes  of  the  strict  logician,  is  absolute 
reality.  The  being  is  Absolute  Being.  But  is  iti 
Science  tells  us  that  the  range  of  our  bodily  senses 
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is  strictly  limited*  Even  sight  has  limits  which  it 
cannot,  either  actually  or  potentially,  transcend. 
**  There  is  no  light/'  says  G.  H.  Lewes,  “no  luminous 
effect  before  the  undulations  (which  strike  against 
the  retina)  have  reached  some  four  hundred  billions 
in  a  second,  nor  after  they  have  passed  some  eight 
hundred  billions;  on  either  side  of  these  limits  the 
retina  refuses  to  respond  by  the  feeling  known  as 
luminous  quality/'  Are  we,  then,  to  say  that  beyond 
the  known  limits  of  human  vision  there  is  nothing 
to  be  seen  by  any  percipient  subjects'  Popular  thought 
may  find  rest  and  satisfaction  in  this  absurdly  an¬ 
thropocentric  assumption,  but  the  serious  thinker 
will  surely  laugh  it  to  scorn.  It  is  possible,  and  even 
probable,  that  there  are  phenomena  which  exist 
objectively,  so  to  speak,  but  which  are  not  percept¬ 
ible  by  the  normal  perceptive  faculties  of  the  normal 
man,  however  much  these  may  be  aided  by  the 
products  of  human  intelligence  and  ingenuity. 
And  if  the  possibility  of  there  being  such  phenomena 
is  admitted,  the  current  criterion  of  existence  breaks 
down.  It  is  valid  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go 
far  enough.  It  follows  that  for  us  human  beings  there 
is  no  absolute  criterion  of  existence.  The  phenomena 
which  lie  beyond  the  range  of  human  perception 
exist  relatively  to  perceptive  faculties  which  are  not 
ours,  but  do  not  exist  relatively  to  the  senses  with 
which  Nature  has  endowed  us.  The  occultist,  who 
claims  to  be  a  seer  of  hidden  reality,  tells  us  that 
the  physical  world  and  another  world  which  he  calls 
astral  interpenetrate  each  other  continuously,  each 
world  having  its  own  kind  and  degree  of  reality,  but 
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each  in  turn  being  imperceptible  by  the  senses  which 
are  needed  for  the  perception  of  the  other*  This 
statement  can  neither  be  proved  nor  disproved, 
in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word  proof ;  but  it 
cannot  be  disputed  on  purely  a  priori  grounds*  Thus 
we  seem  to  be  committed,  in  our  search  for  a  criterion 
of  existence,  to  a  theory  of  relativity  which  is  ob¬ 
viously  fatal  to  the  pretensions  of  the  scholastic 
logician*  What  exists  objectively  and  yet  is  wholly 
imperceptible  by  human  senses  has  at  best  but  a 
relative  existence*  We  must  say  of  it:  It  is,  and  yet  it 
is  not.  And,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  we  must  say 
the  same  of  this  material  world  of  ours  which  seems 
to  us  so  convincingly  real*  But  when  it  becomes 
possible  to  utter  the  words  "It  is,  and  it  is  not/' 
the  Law  of  Contradiction  has  ceased  to  operate,  and 
the  whole  house  of  cards  which  scholastic  logic 
has  built  up  on  the  basic  assumption  that  the  law  is 
universally  valid,  falls  to  the  ground* 

This  argument  against  the  universal  validity  of 
the  Law  of  Contradiction  leads  on  to  another  which 
has  the  same  starting-point,  and  reaches  the  same 
conclusion,  but  travels  along  a  somewhat  different 
line  of  thought*  If  the  Law  of  Contradiction  is 
universally  valid,  all  being  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
Absolute  Being*  And  Absolute  Being,  according 
to  the  Law  of  Contradiction,  must  have,  as  its 
contradictory.  Absolute  not  -  Being,  Absolute  No¬ 
thingness*  Is  this  a  reasonable  or  even  a  possible 
conception  i  Is  Absolute  Nothingness  a  concept 
which  the  mind  can  bring  itself  to  entertain  ^  That 
I  may  be  the  better  able  to  consider  this  question,  I 
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will  look  at  the  Law  of  Contradiction  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  idea  of  evolution.  What  if  the  idea  of 
Being,  as  the  one  idea  that  underlies  all  others,  were 
to  be  superseded  by  the  idea  of  Becoming— the  idea 
of  an  eternal  procession  of  Being  out  of  not-Beings' 
In  that  case  what  would  become  of  the  Law  of 
Contradictions'  Would  not  the  relation  of  Being 
to  not-Being  cease  to  be  one  of  mere  exclusion  or 
contradiction,  and  become  one  of  polar  opposition , 
the  relation  of  Infinity  to  Zero,  of  the  unattainable 
goal  to  the  undiscoverable  source, — the  relation  to 
one  another  of  ideas  which  are  at  once  antithetical 
and  correlative,  neither  of  them  attaining  to  actuality 
except  through  its  contrast  with  the  other,  or  again 
except  so  far  as  it  penetrates  and  is  penetrated  by 
the  others'  Divide  a  finite  number  by  Zero;  you  get 
Infinity.  Divide  a  finite  number  by  Infinity;  you 
get  Zero.  Infinity  and  Zero  are  polar  opposites,  not 
contradictories.  Neither  has  any  meaning  apart 
from  the  other;  and  instead  of  being  mutually  ex¬ 
clusive,  they  meet  and  mingle  in  the  actualities  of 
finite  number.  Is  it  not  the  same  with  Absolute 
Being  and  Absolute  not-Being,  for  which  indeed 
Infinity  and  Zero  seem  to  be  other  names  S'  Do  not 
these  meet  and  mingle  in  the  actualities  of  Becomings' 
If  they  were  mutually  exclusive  they  would  be 
mutually  destructive,  for  if  Absolute  not-Being 
were  a  valid  concept,  Absolute  Nothingness  would 
be  an  entity,  and  we  should  have  to  predicate  existence 
of  that  which  is  ex  hypothesi  the  negation  of  all 
existence.  In  other  words,  we  should  have  to  admit 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  Nothing  l 
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This  we  cannot  do*  The  more  steadily  we  face 
the  conception  of  not-Being,  as  applied  to  the 
totality  of  things,  the  less  possible  is  it  for  the  mind 
to  rest  in  it*  The  idea  of  Absolute  Nothingness  is 
not  only  logically  self-destructive,  but  is  also  un¬ 
tenable,  in  the  sense  that  however  diligently  we  may 
pursue  it,  it  always  eludes  our  grasp*  One  who 
thinks  deeply  and  closely  may  succeed  in  resolving 
all  things  into  pure  potentiality,  but  further  than 
this  he  cannot  go*  The  popular  mind,  in  its  effort 
to  think  away  the  universe,  arrives  at  last  at  the  dual 
concepts  of  empty  Space  and  empty  Time,  and 
rests  in  this  under  the  impression  that  it  has  reached 
its  goal*  This  confusion  of  thought  is  responsible 
for  some  of  the  leading  features  of  its  philosophy 
and  its  theology*  In  not-Being,  conceived  (pictori- 
ally)  as  empty  Space  plus  empty  Time,  popular 
thought  finds  room  for  the  Creator  and  his  Creation* 
This  is  how  the  fundamental  dualism  which  has 
rent  the  universe  asunder  came  to  be*  Popular 
thought,  conditioned  and  limited  by  popular  im¬ 
agination,  has  endowed  not-Being  with  quasi¬ 
objective  existence  and  made  it  the  abode  of  its 
supernatural  God* 

To  sum  up  what  I  have  been  saying*  Being  and 
not-Being  are  genuine  contradictories,  but  only  so 
long- as  we  identify  them  with  existence  and  non¬ 
existence  and  predicate  them  of  particular  things 
and  particular  relations  of  things*  When  we  apply 
them  to  the  totality  of  things,  they  cease  to  be  con¬ 
tradictories  and  become  polar  opposites — opposite 
poles,  in  our  thought,  of  the  process  of  Becoming , 
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which  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  universe* 
As  such,  as  Absolute  Being  and  Absolute  not-Being, 
they  are  as  unapproachable  in  thought  as  are  Infinity 
and  Zero;  but  each  implies  the  other,  each  pene- 
tiates  and  permeates  the  other,  and  as  Infinity  and 
Zero  meet  and  mingle  in  finite  numbers,  so  Absolute 
Being  and  Absolute  not-Being  meet  and  mingle  in 
the  process  of  Becoming  and  in  the  world  in  which 
we  live* 

If  one  may  answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly, 
one  may  also,  I  presume,  answer  a  logician  according 
to  his  logic*  This  I  have  tried  to  do;  but,  for  my 
own  part,  I  have  but  little  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
such  methods  of  controversy*  I  doubt  if  the  questions 
which  I  have  been  forced  to  discuss  are  really  worth 
discussing;  for  they  seem  to  do  nothing  but  entangle 
thought  in  ma^y  webs  of  its  own  over-subtle  weaving. 
But  the  futility  of  the  Law  of  Contradiction  for 
purposes  of  “high  thinking”  can  be  demonstrated 
on  other  and  surer  grounds*  The  law  loses  its  meaning 
and  its  value  when  we  remind  ourselves  that  the 
words  which  we  use  in  philosophy— the  words  that 
really  count,  as  distinguished  from  the  quasi -technical 
terms  which  professional  thinkers  and  professional 
theologians  invent — are  themselves  in  process  of 
evolution,  Fr*  Clarke  admits,  or  rather  insists,  that 
“if  there  is  the  faintest  variation  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  use  our  terms,  our  law  [the  Law  of  Con¬ 
tradiction]  does  not  hold  good.”  This  admission  is 
significant*  Such  words  as  God,  man ,  nature ,  universe , 
spirit ,  intellect ,  reason ,  imagination ,  will,  reality , 
cause ,  salvation ,  perdition ,  good ,  evil ,  truth ,  error , 
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freedom ,  necessity ,  and  the  like,  besides  meaning 
different  things  for  different  types  of  mind,  and 
besides  taking  fresh  shades  of  meaning  from  every 
change  of  context,  are  ever  discovering  in  them¬ 
selves  new  depths  and  new  directions  of  meaning 
in  response  to  the  advance  of  man's  knowledge  and 
the  evolution  of  his  mind*  Of  all  the  words  in  human 
speech  these,  and  the  like  of  these,  are  the  last  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  tied  down  to  one  precise  and 
clearly  defined  sense,  in  which  there  is  not  to  be 
"  the  faintest  variation"  when  the  words  are  being 
used*  But  if  they  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  so 
dealt  with,  the  Law  of  Contradiction  at  once  ceases 
to  operate*  It  is  because  the  words  which  mean  most 
are  the  least  definable  and  have  the  least  stability 
of  meaning,  that  the  Pope  includes  in  his  claim  to 
infallibility  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  the  claim 
to  determine  what  words  really  mean*  In  the  Jan- 
senist  controversy  with  Rome  the  Jansenists  pro¬ 
tested  that  what  they  said  had  been  misunderstood* 
The  Pope  disallowed  this  protest,  saying  to  the 
Jansenists,  in  effect  if  not  in  so  many  words:  "What 
you  said  means  so  and  so*  This  is  my  decision;  and 
as  such  it  defines  the  meaning  of  your  words*  What 
you  meant  to  say  matters  nothing*  What  you  did 
say  has  the  meaning  which  I  read  into  it,  and  in 
respect  of  which  I  condemn  it*"  But  words  mean 
what  they  do  mean,  and  their  meanings  vary  from 
person  to  person  as  well  as  from  context  to  context; 
and  the  attempt  to  imprison  within  the  limits  of 
formal  definition  the  meanings  of  words  which 
embody  experience,  stimulate  thought,  and  awake 
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emotion,  is  as  futile  as  the  attempt  to  control  the 
movements  of  the  winds* 

The  claim  of  the  Pope  to  play  the  part  of  an 
infallible  dictionary  is  too  preposterous  to  deserve 
serious  consideration*  But  the  fact  that  such  a  claim 
should  have  to  be  made  is  significant,  in  that  it  points 
to  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  the  rulers 
of  the  Church  as  to  the  security  of  the  logical  founda¬ 
tions  of  their  official  philosophy*  Well  may  they  feel 
uneasy  on  this  point*  It  is  the  weakness  of  scholastic 
logic  that  if  it  is  to  do  effective  work  it  must  degrade 
living  words  to  the  level  of  algebraical  symbols* 
“Words,”  says  Cardinal  Newman,  “which  denote 
things  have  innumerable  implications;  but  in  in¬ 
ferential  exercises  it  is  the  very  triumph  of  that 
clearness  and  hardness  of  head  which  is  the  char¬ 
acteristic  talent  for  the  art,  to  have  stripped  them  of 
all  these  connatural  senses,  to  have  drained  them  of 
that  depth  and  breadth  of  associations  which  con¬ 
stitute  their  poetry,  their  rhetoric  and  their  historical 
life,  to  have  starved  each  term  down  till  it  has  be¬ 
come  the  ghost  of  itself,  and  everywhere  one  and 
the  same  ghost,  omnibus  umbra  locis,  so  that  it  may 
stand  for  just  one  unreal  aspect  of  the  concrete  thing 
to  which  it  properly  belongs,  for  a  relation,  a  generali¬ 
sation  or  other  abstraction,  for  a  notion  neatly 
turned  out  of  the  laboratory  of  the  mind;  and 
sufficiently  tame  and  subdued,  because  existing 
only  for  a  definition*”  Of  what  use  are  words  which 
have  been  so  dealt  with  except  to  supply  material 
for  exercises  in  syllogistic  reasoning^  The  use  of 
them  in  serious  argument  shows  that  the  reasoner 
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has  mistaken  exactness  for  correctness,  and  logical 
conclusiveness  for  conformity  to  reality,  or,  in  a 
word,  for  truth* 

In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  scholastic  philosophy 
suffers  from  having  refused  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  idea  of  evolution*  That  it  has  done  so  in  self- 
defence  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  its  policy  is 
suicidal*  The  evolution  of  language  is  one  of  the 
vital  aspects  of  the  evolution  of  human  life ;  and  the 
words  which  have  been  generated  by  man's  deeper 
experiences  are  therefore,  in  a  sense,  alive*  "The 
artist  in  words,"  says  a  living  writer,  "finds  that 
words  have  a  rich  content  of  their  own,  they  are 
alive  and  they  flourish  or  decay*  They  send  con¬ 
necting  threads  in  every  direction,  they  throb  with 
meaning  that  ever  changes  and  reverberates  afar*"  1 
If  the  logician,  with  his  Law  of  Contradiction,  is 
to  have  his  way  with  such  words,  he  must  first 
deprive  them  of  life*  But  in  that  case  he  will  be  out 
of  touch  with  the  realities  which  they  stand  for,  and 
his  own  discourse  will  be  as  dead  as  the  words  which 
he  employs* 

In  his  desire  to  prove  that  the  Law  of  Contradiction 
cannot  "be  set  aside  in  a  single  case,"  the  logician 
finds  it  necessary  to  warn  us  that  there  must  not  be 
"the  faintest  variation  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use 
our  terms*"  This  is  not  the  only  limitation  which  he 
imposes  on  the  operation  of  this  paramount  law* 
There  is  another,  which  is  equally  necessary  and 
equally  significant*  "We  must  take  care,"  says  Fr* 
Clarke,  "that  we  use  our  words  in  reference  to  the 
1  The  Dance  of  Life ,  by  Havelock  Ellis* 
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same  standard *  A  man  is  walking  fast  who  completes 
five  miles  within  the  hour,  but  a  horse  who  takes  the 
same  time  for  the  same  distance  is  not  at  all  fast  in 
his  rate  of  motion,  so  that  we  may  say  that  the  rate 
of  five  miles  an  hour  is  both  fast  and  not-fast — fast 
for  a  man,  not  fast  for  a  horse/'  It  is  through  the 
operation  of  the  Law  of  Contradiction  that  scholastic 
logic  seeks  to  safeguard  the  dualism  with  which 
philosophy  has  been  infected  by  popular  thought* 
Our  author  does  not  see  that  when  he  insists  on  our 
always  “using  our  words  in  reference  to  the  same 
standard"  he  gives  the  case  for  dualism  away*  I 
have  said  that  linguistic  dualism  is  the  parent  of 
philosophical  dualism*  By  linguistic  dualism  I  mean 
the  tendency  of  language  to  fall  into  pairs  of  anti¬ 
thetical  terms  such  as  high  and  low ,  strong  and  weakf 
hard  and  softy  true  and  untrue ,  swift  and  slow ,  good 
and  bad,  kind  and  unkindy  love  and  hatred ,  light  and 
darknessy  happiness  and  misery ,  and  a  host  of  others* 
These  are  among  the  commonest  and  the  most 
important  words  in  human  speech*  It  is  the  weakness 
of  popular  thought  that  it  tends,  in  each  of  these 
cases,  to  regard  the  antithetical  terms  as  standing 
for  contradictories,  between  which  we  must  make 
our  choice,  instead  of  for  polar  opposites,  with 
practically  continuous  gradation  in  the  process  which 
leads  from  pole  to  pole*  And  this  tendency  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  specially  operative  where  the 
corrective  influence  of  practical  experience  is  wanting 
or  not  immediately  available,  is  due  to  the  popular 
mind  having  failed  to  heed  the  warning  of  the 
logician  that  we  must  always  “use  our  words  in 
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reference  to  the  same  standard.”  If  that  warning 
were  always  heeded,  the  uselessness  of  the  Law 
of  Contradiction  for  purposes  of  “high  thinking” 
would  become  self-evident,  and  the  quasi-philosophi- 
cal  dualism,  of  which  that  law  is  the  apotheosis, 
would  be  fully  and  finally  discredited. 

This  leads  me  to  say  that  the  last  and  most  fatal 
objection  to  the  elevation  of  the  logical  Law  of 
Contradiction  to  the  dignity  of  the  first  principle  of 
philosophy,  to  the  ascription  of  absolute  validity  to 
a  law  of  thought  which  is  at  best  only  relatively  true, 
is  that  by  abolishing  all  gradation  it  reduces  to  a 
practical  absurdity  the  dualism  from  which  it  springs. 
Every  soul  is  either  saved  or  not  saved.  Therefore 
just  to  miss  an  eternity  of  happiness  in  heaven  is  to 
incur  the  doom  of  eternal  misery  in  hell.  Every  soul 
is  either  lost  or  not  lost.  Therefore  just  to  escape 
perdition  is  to  win  the  crown  of  everlasting  life. 
Such  conclusions  as  these  may  be  logically  unavoid- 
able.  But  a  higher  tribunal,  of  the  constitution  of 
which  I  will  presently  speak,  will  laugh  them,  or 
perhaps  frown  them,  out  of  court. 

.  .  mucfr  f°r  the  Law  of  Contradiction,  which, 

m  spite  of  the  vast  claims  wrhich  are  made  for  it 
seems  never  to  rise  to  the  level  of  a  necessary  truth 
except  when  it  sinks  to  the  level  of  an  obvious  truism. 
Scarcely  less  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  scholastic 
logician  are  the  Law  of  Causation  and  the  Law  of 
Identity ♦  Let  us  consider  the  former.  “Every  effect 
must  have  a  cause.”  “  Every  product  must  have  a 
producer.”  But  why  a  causes'  And  why  a  producers' 
e  idea  of  causation  had  its  origin  in  man's  experi- 
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ence  of  the  productive  action  of  his  own  wilh  But 
man's  interpretation  of  this  experience  was  at  first 
inadequate  and  crude*  It  was  the  attempt  to  find  a 
cause  for  every  effect  which  peopled  the  world,  in 
its  childhood,  with  nature  spirits  and  tutelary  deities 
of  various  kinds*  Science,  with  its  instinctive  faith 
in,  and  systematic  search  for,  unity  in  Nature,  has 
corrected  the  aberrations  of  primitive  animism,  and 
has  incidentally  exposed  the  futility  of  the  assumption 
that  every  effect  has  a  cause*  And  the  idea  of  evolution 
has  raised  to  a  high  power,  and  is  ever  raising  to  a 
higher  power,  our  sense  of  the  unity  and  complexity 
of  Nature*  If  things  as  they  exist  now  have  had  a 
community  of  origin  in  an  inconceivably  distant 
past,  the  complexity  of  their  inter-relations  must 
be  something  which  baffles  imagination  and  tran¬ 
scends  the  range  of  thought* 

And  so  the  popular  conception  of  causation  as 
production  by  the  exercise  of  will  had  to  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  scientific  conception  of  causation  as 
inter -determination  of  phenomena *  These  two  con¬ 
ceptions  ought  to  be  kept  distinct  in  our  minds* 
Confusion  between  them  is  characteristic  of  material¬ 
ism,  which  confounds  inter-determination  with 
absolute  determination ;  and  of  scholastic  logic, 
which  having,  according  to  its  wont,  adopted  the 
popular  conception,  tries  to  invest  it  with  absolute 
validity  by  persuading  itself  that  it  holds  good  even 
when  the  human  will  does  not  come  into  play*  A 
man  gets  a  severe  chill  and  dies  after  a  brief  illness* 
His  medical  attendant  certifies  that  pneumonia  has 
been  the  cause  of  death*  44  There,"  says  Fr*  Clarke, 
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"you  have  an  example  of  the  working  of  the  Law 
of  Causation.  Pneumonia  was  the  4  active  *  and 
immediate  *  cause  of  death.  Therefore  it  was  the 
cause/'  But  why  the  caused  What  is  to  be  gained 
by  selecting  one  of  the  many  "antecedents"  of  this 
or  that  phenomenon,  investing  it  with  "activity" 
and  "immediacy,"  quasi-personifying  it,  and  then 
presenting  it  to  us  as  the  cause  of  the  given  effects' 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  serious  investigator, 
nothing  whatever.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
scholastic  logician,  this  much— that  the  Law  of 
Causation,  as  he  interprets  it ,  allying  itself  with  the 
Law  of  Contradiction,  as  he  interprets  it ,  will  clear 
the  way  for  recognition  of  a  supernatural  person — 
the  God  of  popular  and  official  theology — as  the 
Creator,  the  First  Cause,  of  heaven  and  earth.  This 
is  a  matter  which  will  presently  come  up  for  fuller 
consideration. 

Meanwhile  I  must  point  out  that  behind  these 
two  conceptions  of  causation — the  logical  and  the 
scientific — there  is  a  third,  which  those  whose  minds 
are  dominated  by  either  of  the  others  are  apt  to  over¬ 
look.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  Tay  Bridge  disaster^ 
The  violence  of  a  storm  is  one  answer  to  this  question. 
The  unsoundness  of  the  material  used  in  making 
the  bridge  is  another.  The  weight  of  a  passing  train 
is  a  third.  The  dishonesty  of  a  contractor  is  a  fourth. 
The  operation  of  certain  mechanical  laws  is  a  fifth. 
The  operation  of  certain  chemical  laws  is  a  sixth. 
And  so  on.  It  all  depends  on  the  point  of  view  of  the 
inquirer.  Does  it  not  follow  that  the  real  content 
of  the  idea  of  causation  is  subjective,  rather  than 
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objective^  The  cause  of  a  thing  is  that  account  of  it 
in  which  the  mind  rests.  Or,  to  be  more  accurate, 
the  cause  of  a  thing  has  been  duly  set  forth  when  the 
mind  of  the  inquirer  rests  in  the  account  which  has 
been  given.  Not  the  mind  of  the  first  casual  inquirer. 
He  would  be  too  easily  satisfied.  But  the  mind  of 
6  (rTrouSatos,  the  man  who  knows  his  business  and, 
in  his  search  for  a  cause,  has  a  definite  object 
in  view.  But  there  are  many  minds  and  many  points 
of  view,  and  the  search  for  cause  takes  many  forms. 
If  we  would  ascertain  the  true  cause,  the  vera  causa , 
of  a  thing,  we  must  look  at  the  thing  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  divine  or  universal  mind.  This  we 
cannot  do.  But,  with  our  growing  sense  of  the  unity 
and  complexity  of  all  things,  the  conviction  comes 
to  some  of  us  that  the  search  for  vera  causa  can 
have  but  one  goal — the  heart  of  the  universe;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  ultimate  cause  of  anything 
and  everything  is  the  totality  of  things,  the  cosmos, 
the  ordered  whole.  “For  all  things  are  implicated 
with  one  another,  and  the  bond  is  holy/' 

Let  us  next  consider  the  Law  of  Identity .  This 
law  affirms  that  “every  being  is  or  contains  its  own 
nature  or  essence/'  But  what  if  the  nature  of  a  being 
is  to  become  what  it  is  not,  to  transform  its  nature, 
to  transcend  itself ^  Does  self-transcendence  change 
identity  or  establish  it!  Or  does  it  establish  identity 
by  changing  it^  I  am  my  own  nature.  But  if  spiritual 
evolution  is  the  master  principle  of  my  nature,  at 
what  stage  in  my  development  am  I  entitled  to  say 
that  lam  K  In  other  words,  what  is  my  real  nature, 
my  true  self^  The  seers  of  the  Far  East  answered 
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this  question  by  boldly  affirming  that  the  divine 
nature  is  the  real  nature,  and  that  God  is  the  true 
self,  of  man.  This  answer  is  anathema  to  Christian 
orthodoxy.  But  if  spiritual  evolution  is  the  master 
principle  of  man’s  nature,  must  we  not  think  of  him 
as  at  least  “a  pilgrim  of  the  infinite "i  If  man  has 
risen  fiom  the  level  of  the  ape  or  the  ape’s  cousin 
(to  go  no  further  back)  to  what  he  is  to-day,  may  he 
not  hope  to  rise  to  the  level  of  the  angel,  let  us  say, 
and  perhaps  to  still  higher  rungs  of  the  ladder  which 
reaches  from  earth  to  heaven  t1  And  during  that 
toilsome  ascent  would  he  not  be  establishing  his 
identity  by  continually  changing  itt1 

The  Law  of  Identity  owes  its  importance  to  its 
connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  essences,  in  virtue  of 
which  it  is  the  parent  of  all  a  priori  propositions. 
The  doctrine  of  essences  is  the  outcome  of  an 
entirely  static  view  of  the  world  of  our  experience. 
The  classes  into  which  things  seem  to  be  divided  are 
supposed  to  have  been  what  they  are  to-day  ever 
since  the  world  began.  And  what  they  are  to-day 
they  will  continue  to  be  till  the  world  comes  to  an 
end.1  “  The  essence  of  an  object,”  says  the  logician, 
is  the  true  nature  of  the  object  which  it  shares  with 
all  other  objects  belonging  to  the  same  class  and 
called  by  the  same  name;  a  nature  which  is  perfectly 
alike  in  all,  and,  as  conceived  by  us,  is  not  only  alike 
in  all,  but  the  same  in  all;  a  nature  which  is  the  source 
of  the  common  qualities  of  the  objects,  causing  them 
to  resemble  one  another  and  to  make  upon  us  similar 


’  Unless  in  the  meantime  they  become  extinct, 
doctrine  of  Essences  provide  for  this  contingency^ 


But  does  the 
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impressions  ,  ,  ,  a  nature  which  can  be  reached 
by  the  intellect,  and  by  the  intellect  alone,  in  virtue 
of  its  immaterial  and  suprasensible  character/' 1 
And  essences  are  "indivisible  and  immutable/'  If 
essences  are  immutable,  so  are  classes*  But  are  they?’ 
Have  they  not  become  what  they  are  to-day  by  a 
course  of  evolution  carried  on  through  millions  of 
years?'  And  if  so,  must  we  not  think  of  them  as 
mutable  in  the  highest  degree?'  And  do  they  not, 
in  virtue  of  their  fundamental  unity  of  origin,  tend 
to  shade  off  into  one  another,  even  to-day?'  Let  us 
take  the  case  of  the  horse,  Fr,  Clarke  speaks  of 
“ equinity ,"  the  essence  or  true  nature  of  the  horse. 
Is  this  immutable?'  Has  it  never  changed?'  Will 
it  never  change?'  The  horses  of  to-day  are  said  to 
be  descended  from  two  ancestral  types,  one  of  which 
was  the  diminutive  Eohippus;  and  the  horse's  hoof, 
which  belongs,  I  presume,  to  his  "true  nature," 
was  once  a  paw,  and  has  become  what  it  is  by  a 
long  process  of  adaptation  to  changing  conditions, 
Eohippus  must  once  have  had  an  essence  of  his  own. 
What  has  become  of  it?'  It  seems  to  have  gradually 
transformed  itself  into  another  essence,  that  of  the 
modern  horse.  Is  "  equinity,"  then,  immutable?'  It 
was  not  so  in  the  past.  Will  it  be  so  in  the  future?' 
Might  not  Mendelian  breeding  transform  the  nature 
of  the  horse  almost  beyond  identification?' 

Or  let  us  take  the  case  of  the  sheep.  If  classes, 
like  essences,  are  "immutable,"  they  must  be  separ¬ 
ated  from  one  another  by  clearly  defined  boundaries 
which  are  never  transgressed.  Has  the  class  or 

1  Logic,  by  Fr.  R,  F,  Clarke,  S  J, 
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species  which  bears  the  name  of  “  sheep  "  such  a 
boundary  d  There  is  supposed  to  be  a  gulf  of  separ¬ 
ation  between  sheep  and  goats,  in  virtue  of  which 
they  have  been  used  to  typify  the  “saved”  and  the 
lost"  respectively.  But  naturalists  tell  us  that 
there  is  no  such  gulf.  The  two  classes  shade  off 
into  one  another  by  imperceptible  degrees.  So,  I 
presume,  do  their  respective  essences, 

Fr,  S,  J,  Hunter,  in  his  Outlines  of  Dogmatic 
Theology ,  says  that  while  “the  varieties  of  dog  shade 
off  into  one  another  by  scarcely  perceptible  differ¬ 
ences,  there  is  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between 
the  whole  group  of  dogs  and  such  species  as  approach 
them  most  nearly,"  There  is  no  such  broad  line  of 
distinction  between  the  dog  and  the  wolf.  The  dog 
is  descended  from  the  wolf.  He  is  first  cousin  to  the 
wolf.  He  inter-breeds  with  the  wolf.  And  many 
a  so-called  dog  is  really  half  a  wolf.  When  species 
inter-breed,  what  happens  to  their  respective 
essences  s'  Do  these  intermingled  If  they  do,  they 
cease  to  be  “indivisible  and  immutable," 

The  truth  is  that  under  the  solvent  influence  of 
the  idea  of  evolution,  classes  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
summum  genus  down  to  the  infima  species ,  essences , 
umversalsy  definitions ,  and  the  like,  are  ever  tending 
to  melt  away,  not  into  actual  fluidity,  but  into  an 
indistinctness  of  outline,  which  makes  them  useless 
for  the  purpose  of  the  strict  logician,  whose  one 
concern  is  for  exactness  of  thought.  It  is  the  super- 
session  of  the  idea  of  Being  by  that  of  Becoming 
which  is  working  this  change,  and  is  preparing  the 
way  for  recognition  of  the  all- controlling  unity  of 
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the  universe,  and  for  realisation  of  the  fundamental 
truth  that  in  the  last  resort  there  is  only  one  uni¬ 
versal,  namely  Nature,  and  only  one  essence, 
namely  God* 

Such  are  the  foundations  on  which  the  vast  and 
elaborate  structure  of  scholastic  philosophy  has  been 
built*  When  we  examine  them  we  find  that  in  the 
laying  of  them  the  main  assumptions  which  govern 
the  crude  philosophising  of  the  average  man — his 
materialism  and  his  animism  (antagonistic  tendencies 
which  manage  to  co-exist  in  his  mind),  his  dualism 
and  his  staticism — have  been  accepted,  rationalised, 
systematised,  worked  out  into  their  logical  conse¬ 
quences,  clothed  in  a  pseudo-scientific  terminology, 
and  then  set  forth  as  fundamental  principles,  on  the 
absolute  validity  of  which  depend  “all  religion,  all 
philosophy,  all  truth,  all  possibility  of  consequent 
thinking*” 

As  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  scholastic 
logic  is  dominated  by  the  quasi-philosophical  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  average  man,  let  us  take  the  central 
conception  of  supernaturalism,  the  conception  of 
the  creation  of  the  world  by  a  supernatural  person* 
The  truth  of  this  conception  the  scholastic  philo¬ 
sophy  professes  to  have  demonstrated*  Has  it  done 
so  S'  We  have  already  seen  that  the  root  idea  of 
Creation  has  its  origin— its  real  as  distinguished  from 
its  notional  origin — in  the  conscious  or  semi-conscious 
thought  of  the  average  man*  Let  us  again  trace  the 
steps  in  the  genesis  of  this  “sovereign  dogma,”  so 
that  we  may  see  how  close  is  the  connexion  between 
the  logic  of  scholasticism  and  the  logic  of  popular 
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thought.  The  materialism  of  the  average  man  leads 
him  to  identify  the  totality  of  things,  the  All  of 
Being,  with  the  material  universe,  and  therefore  to 
think  of  the  world  in  which  he  finds  himself  as  a 
thing.  Scholastic  philosophy  accepts  and  ratifies 
this  conception  when  it  postulates  the  universal 
validity  of  the  Law  of  Contradiction,  in  virtue  of 
which  existence  and  non-existence  are  predicable 
of  the  totality  of  things  as  well  as  of  this  thing  or 
that.  The  fact  that  non-existence  is  predicable  of 
the  universe  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  account 
for  its  existence.  What  form  does  this  attempt  takes' 
The  animism  of  the  average  man  makes  him  think 
of  himself,  qua  spirit,  as  a  fountain-head  of  pro¬ 
ductive  energy  or  causation;  and  leads  him  to  assume 
that  wherever  an  effect  is  produced  a  causative  will, 
like  his  own,  has  been — directly  or  indirectly— at 
work.  In  the  logical  Law  of  Causation  this  instinctive 
assumption  is  raised  to  the  level  of  a  master  principle 
of  thought.  Every  effect  has  a  cause.  The  universe 
is  an  effect.  What  is  its  caused  Popular  thought 
answers  unhesitatingly — and  scholastic  thought  echoes 
the  answer — "the  will  of  a  supreme  but  quasi- 
human  spirit,"  And  inasmuch  as  man,  as  a  maker 
of  things,  is  distinct  from  the  things  which  he  makes, 
the  Creator  of  the  world  must  be  thought  of  as 
distinct  from  his  creation.  Again,  the  staticism  of 
the  average  man  makes  him  think  of  the  world  as 
substantially  the  same  to-day  as  it  has  always  been; 
an  assumption  which  scholastic  logic  presents  to 
us  as  a  fundamental  principle  when  it  formulates 
the  Law  of  Identity ♦  It  follows  from  this  assumption 
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that  this  world  was  made,  once  and  for  all,  so  many 
years  ago.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  idea  of  a  super¬ 
natural  person — “distinct  really  and  in  essence  from 
the  world  “ — who,  by  an  aboriginal  act  of  causation, 
produced  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

Such  is  the  philosophy  of  the  average  man  as  it 
bears  on  the  problem  of  the  existence  of  the  world; 
and  such,  when  stripped  of  its  accessories  of  pseudo- 
logical  reasoning  and  pseudo-scientific  verbiage,  is 
the  solution  which  the  scholastic  philosophy  offers 
of  the  same  insoluble  problem.  In  its  treatment  of 
the  problem  the  scholastic  philosophy  has  repro¬ 
duced  in  its  own  notation  all  the  characteristic  postu¬ 
lates  of  popular  thought;  and  in  its  attempt  to 
justify  these  to  reason  it  has  invented  many  ingenious 
arguments  which  prove,  when  critically  examined, 
to  be  as  fallacious  as  the  assumptions  which  underlie 
them  and  the  conclusions  which  they  are  designed 
to  establish. 

I  have  given  some  of  my  reasons  for  thinking  that 
the  foundations  of  scholasticism  are  not  fitted  to 
bear  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  structure. 
There  is  one  radical  misconception  which  has  gov¬ 
erned  the  planning  of  the  structure,  on  which  I  have 
not  yet  touched  and  which,  speaking  generally,  has 
received  less  attention  than  it  deserves.  The  struc¬ 
ture,  on  the  showing  of  those  who  have  planned  and 
built  it,  is  a  complex  of  many  a  priori  or  deductive 
sciences  —  to  wit,  metaphysics,  logic,  psychology, 
ethics,  and  natural  theology.  When  we  say  that 
pure  mathematics  is  an  a  priori  science,  we  are,  I 
believe,  on  sure  ground.  But  when  we  say  the  same 
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of  philosophy  and  its  various  branches,  we  are  taking 
for  granted  that  the  subject  matter  of  philosophy  is, 
essentially,  of  the  same  general  character  as  that  of 
pure  mathematics*  In  reality  the  two  subject  matters 
are  separated  by  nothing  less  than  the  whole  diameter 
of  being,  and  have  only  that  false  resemblance  to 
one  another  which  sometimes  obtains  between 
opposites*  In  pure  mathematics,  we  are  dealing 
with  the  bare  framework  of  the  world*  In  philosophy, 
with  the  world  itself,  this  “bright  and  breathing 
world/'  this  world  of  mystery  and  wonder,  of  beauty 
and  glory,  with  its  infinite  complexity  and  its  all¬ 
controlling  unity,  with  its  ever  upsurging,  ever 
evolving,  ever  self-transcending  life*  It  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  canvas  which  has  been  stretched 
for  the  painting  of  a  picture,  and  the  picture  itself 
— a  picture  on  which  the  Divine  Artist  is  still  at 
work*  It  will  be  said  that  philosophy  and  mathe¬ 
matics  both  deal  with  abstractions*  But  the  ab¬ 
stractions  of  mathematics  underlie  what  is  concrete; 
the  abstractions  (so-called)  of  philosophy  infinitely 
transcend  it*  Indeed  it  is  the  transcendent  sub¬ 
stantiality  of  the  objects  of  philosophical  meditation 
which  sometimes  blinds  us  to  their  intrinsic  reality* 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  between  mathematics  and 
philosophy  comes  an  ascending  series  of  sciences, 
which,  as  they  rise—- in  respect  of  their  content- 
in  the  scale  of  things,  rely  less  and  less  on  deductive 
methods  and  more  and  more  on  inductive  reasoning 
and  verification  by  experience*  The  scholastic 
logician  would  have  us  believe  that  when,  in  this 
ascending  series,  we  cross  the  indefinable  boundary 
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line  between  physiology  and  psychology,  we  must 
suddenly  abandon  observation,  experimentation  and 
induction,  and  revert  to  the  a  priori  methods  of  pure 
mathematics.  Is  this  credible?' 

The  thinker  who  proposes  to  use  deduction  as 
his  sole  instrument  of  research,  must  make  sure  of 
two  things — the  indisputability  of  his  premises  and 
the  absolute  stability  of  his  terms.  In  philosophy 
one  cannot  make  sure  of  either  of  these.  Or  rather, 
one  can  make  quite  sure  that  neither  of  them  is 
attainable.  There  are  no  indisputable  premises  in 
philosophy.  What  is  indisputable  for  one  man  is 
doubtful  for  another,  meaningless  for  a  third,  in¬ 
credible  for  a  fourth.  The  personal  element  is  sure 
to  assert  itself,  and  cannot  possibly  be  eliminated. 
Still  less  can  one  rely  on  the  stability  of  one's  terms. 
If  propositions  are  to  be  dealt  with  deductively,  if 
they  are  to  serve  as  the  premises  of  syllogisms,  the 
terms  in  which  they  are  couched  must  be  as  stable 
and  as  adequate  to  the  things  which  they  stand  for 
as  are  the  symbols  of  pure  mathematics.  We  have 
seen  that  when  we  are  exercising  ourselves  in  great 
matters  the  terms  which  we  instinctively  use,  the 
terms  in  which  we  try  to  find  expression  for  our 
deepest  feelings  and  our  most  adventurous  thoughts, 
are  unstable  and  inadequate  in  the  highest  degree. 
How  little  the  respective  subject-matters  of  mathe¬ 
matics  and  high  thinking  have  in  common  will 
be  realised  when  we  contrast  the  terms  used  by  the 
former  with  the  living  words  which  are  alone  avail¬ 
able  for  the  latter — the  a,  bt  c,  xt  yf  z  of  algebra,  the 
sector ,  segment ,  hypotenuse ,  parallelogram  of  geometry, 
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the  sine,  co-sine,  tangent,  co-tangent  of  trigonometry 
—with  such  words  as  God ,  man,  spirit ,  thought , 
faith,  hope ,  love ,  true ,  good,  beautiful,  ideal,  real,  and 
the  like.  If  a  thought  is  to  be  developed  syllogisti- 
cally,  it  must  start  by  being  flawlessly  true,  and  it 
must  then  be  formulated  with  absolute  precision. 
Any  taint  of  imperfection — of  inadequacy  in  the 
thought,  of  inexactness  in  the  formula— will  spread 
so  rapidly  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  syllogism,  that 
long  before  the  argument  has  reached  its  conclusion, 
the  heart  of  the  thought  will  have  been  eaten  away, 
and  what  was  once  a  living  idea  will  have  been  changed 
into  a  husk  of  empty  words.  Such  husks  abound 
in  the  treatises  on  scholastic  logic  and  its  sister 
sciences  which  have  come  my  way. 

But  I  need  say  no  more  in  disproof  of  a  philosophy 
which  was  disowned,  before  he  died,  by  the  man 
who  had  done  most  to  systematise  and  elaborate  it. 
The  Summa  Theologize  of  Thomas  Aquinas  has  been 
called  the  "Bible  of  Scholasticism”;  and  it  has 
always  been  regarded  by  the  Church  of  Rome  as 
authoritative  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  and  in 
the  highest  degree.  It  was  left  unfinished.  The 
section  on  the  Four  Last  Things  was  never  written. 
Fr.  Hunter,  in  his  Outlines  of  Dogmatic  Theology, 
says  that,  had  St.  Thomas  lived,  he  would  have 
completed  the  work  by  writing  that  section.  Fr. 
Hunter  must  surely  know  that  this  was  not  so.  The 
Summa  Theologize  was  left  unfinished  because  its 
author  saw  that  it  was  not  worth  finishing.  Some 
two  years  before  his  death,  St.  Thomas  fell  into  a 
trance  and  had  a  vision  of  some  high  reality.  By  the 
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light  which  that  vision  shed  he  saw  that  the  web 
of  words  which  he  had  woven  with  such  brilliant 
ingenuity  was  a  "mean"  thing,  a  thing  of  “straw.” 
When  urged  to  finish  his  great  work  he  replied :  “  I 
have  seen  that  which  makes  all  that  I  have  written 
and  taught  look  small  to  me”;  and  he  told  Raynald, 
his  secretary,  that  he  would  write  no  more. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  FRUITS  OF  SUPERNATURALISM 

i  ♦  The  Life  of  the  Community 

The  creation  of  the  universe  by  a  supernatural 
person,  who  is  “distinct  really  and  in  essence” 
from  the  world  which  he  has  created,  is  the  cardinal 
doctrine  of  supernaturalistic  philosophy  and  there¬ 
fore  of  orthodox  theology*  This  doctrine  is  unproved 
and  unprovable,  The  a  priori  proof  of  it  is  incon¬ 
clusive,  not  to  say  fallacious,  being  based  on  assump¬ 
tions  which  are  all  purely  gratuitous.  The  assump¬ 
tion  that  non-existence  is  predicable  of  the  universe, 
that  once  it  was  not  and  that  one  day  it  will  cease  to 
be,  is  purely  gratuitous.  So  is  the  assumption  that 
the  universe  is  a  thing,  instead  of  being  the  unified 
totality  of  things.  So  is  the  assumption  that  every 
effect  must  have  a  cause;  and  therefore  that  the 
universe,  being  a  thing  or  an  effect,  must  have  been 
produced  by  a  First  Cause  which  is  entirely  distinct 
from  it.  So  is  the  assumption  that  the  universe  is 
to-day  substantially  the  same  as  it  has  always  been 
since  it  first  began  to  be;  and  therefore  that  it  must 
have  been  “ created”  at  some  definite  time  in  the 
past.  All  these  assumptions  are  purely  gratuitous. 
But  the  last,  which  falls  into  line  with  the  rest,  and 
plays  as  vital  a  part  as  any  of  them  in  establishing 
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the  doctrine  of  creation  by  a  supernatural  person, 
is  not  merely  a  gratuitous  assumption*  It  is  an 
assumption  to  which  the  whole  trend  of  modern 
thought,  dominated  as  it  has  long  been  by  the  idea 
of  evolution,  is  giving  the  lie*  Underlying  all  the 
assumptions  is  the  very  postulate— the  existence  of 
a  Creator— which  they  are  intended  to  prove*  The 
average  man  makes  God  in  his  own  image,  and  then, 
by  a  subconscious  analysis  of  the  mental  process 
which  has  issued  in  this  conception,  works  out  the 
a  priori  proofs  of  the  existence  of  his  God*  The  task 
of  rationalising  and  systematising  this  analysis  he 
delegates  to  the  professional  logician* 

The  a  posteriori  arguments  for  the  orthodox  con¬ 
ception  of  God  are  worth  no  more  than  the  cl  priori * 
The  "proofs”  from  miracle  and  prophecy  are  value¬ 
less*  Stories  of  miraculous  happenings  and  of  the 
exercise  of  clairvoyant  —  or  "prophetic”  —  powers, 
are  as  common  to-day  as  they  ever  were,  and  are 
quite  as  well  authenticated  as  the  stories  of  the 
same  character  in  the  Bible*  But  neither  they  nor 
the  Bible  stories,  however  well  authenticated  they 
may  be,  prove  anything  except  that  there  are  mys¬ 
teries  in  Nature  which  are  still  unexplored*  To-day, 
whenever  such  a  story  is  being  investigated  men 
instinctively  take  for  granted  that,  if  the  story  is 
true,  the  alleged  miracle  ”  is  explicable  in  terms 
of  natural  law,  not  of  supernatural  intervention. 
The  plain  truth  is  that  in  the  a  posteriori ,  as  in  the 
a  priori ,  arguments  for  the  supernatural,  the  question 
at  issue  is  unconsciously  begged,  the  existence  of  a 
supernatural  person  being  tacitly  postulated  from 
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the  outset*  Such  happenings  as  seem  to  contradict 
the  teaching  of  experience,  and  to  be  inexplicable, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  in  terms  of 
natural  law,  are  then  referred  to  the  agency  of  this 
hypothetical  Being,  and  are  finally  adduced  as  proofs 
of  his  existence* 

Some  apologists  for  "revealed  religion"  lay  great 
stress  on  what  they  call  a  "moral  miracle" — namely, 
the  steadfastness  with  which  the  early  Christians 
endured  persecution  rather  than  renounce  their 
faith*  But,  as  it  happens,  in  the  Bahai  movement  in 
Persia,  which  began  eighty  years  ago,  the  cheerful 
endurance  of  cruel  persecution  by  the  converts  was, 
and  is  still,  to  the  full  as  remarkable  as  anything 
recorded  in  the  history  of  Christianity*  Whatever 
inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  first  "moral 
miracle"  must  equally  be  drawn  from  the  second; 
but  in  truth  neither  miracle  proves  anything  except 
that  the  germs  of  idealism  and  heroism  are  latent  in 
all  of  us,  and  are  ready  in  some  great  spiritual  emer¬ 
gency,  or  in  response  to  some  great  spiritual  stimulus, 
to  awake  to  life  and  bear  appropriate  fruit*  To  prove 
as  much  as  this  is  to  prove  a  great  deal;  but  the 
demands  of  the  orthodox  apologist  go  far  beyond 
or  rather  far  wide  of  this  conclusion* 

It  is  not  by  such  arguments  as  these  that  the 
existence  of  a  supernatural  Creator  is  to  be  proved 
— or  disproved*  There  is  another  and  a  safer  way  of 
approaching  the  consideration  of  the  problem*  A 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruits*  What  fruits  has  the  tree 
of  supernaturalism  borne  i  What  fruits  may  it  be 
expected  to  bear i  When  we  have  answered  these 
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questions,  however  tentatively  and  inadequately, 
we  shall  be  better  able  to  estimate  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  supernaturalism,  than  when  we  have 
weighed  (as  we  have  just  done)  the  evidences  on 
which  apologists  of  the  supernatural  are  wont 
to  rely* 

What  fruits  has  supernatural  religion  borne  i 
What  fruits  may  it  be  expected  to  bears'  The  two 
questions  are  really  one;  for  it  is  impossible  to  answer 
the  former  question  except  through  the  answer  which 
has  already  been  given,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  to  the 
latter*  If  criticism  of  a  system  of  thought  or  a  scheme 
of  life  is  to  be  effective,  the  critic  must  have  a  stand¬ 
point  of  his  own  from  which  to  survey  the  system  or 
the  scheme*  Without  such  a  standpoint  he  can  have 
no  available  standard  of  value  or  test  of  truth*  The 
standpoint  from  which  I  propose  to  survey  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome — the  arch-champion 
of  supernaturalism — in  my  attempt  to  follow  it  out 
into  its  practical  consequences,  is  that  of  spiritual 
evolution*  The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that 
the  idea  of  evolution  is  gradually  undermining  the 
whole  fabric  of  orthodox  Christian  theology;  and 
an  attempt  to  estimate  the  practical  consequences 
of  orthodox  doctrine,  as  formulated  by  its  pro¬ 
tagonist,  is  a  necessary  stage  in  the  development  of 
my  main  thesis*  But  the  idea  of  evolution  in  general, 
and  of  spiritual  evolution  in  particular,  is  anathema 
to  Rome,  which  thinks  of  spirits — human  and  other 
— as  "simple  substances"  which  have  been  instan¬ 
taneously  created  and  endowed  at  birth,  not  with  a 
capacity  for  self-development,  but  with  the  power 
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of  choosing  between  obedience  and  disobedience  to 
Divine  authority,  and  of  acting  on  their  choice*  When 
disputants  differ  as  to  first  principles,  who  shall 
arbitrate  between  them?  44  Where  there  is  no  com¬ 
mon  measure  of  arguments  there  is  no  common 
measure  of  minds *”  What  I  may  call  the  spiritual 
''good  sense”  of  mankind  is  a  court  of  arbitration 
whose  ruling  I,  for  one,  would  willingly  accept* 
To  this  tribunal  I  have  appealed,  informally  and 
indirectly,  throughout  these  lectures;  and  I  shall 
of  course  continue  to  do  so*  But  even  in  doing  this 
I  shall  be  begging  the  main  question  at  issue;  for 
I  shall  be  taking  for  granted  that  the  idea  of  spiritual 
evolution,  though  it  may  not  be  readily  assimilated 
by  the  conscious  thought  of  the  average  man,  does 
commend  itself,  in  some  measure  and  in  ever  in¬ 
creasing  measure,  to  his  subconscious  or  intuitional 
judgment  —  in  other  words,  to  his  spiritual  44  good 
sense*”  I  must  also  face  the  fact  that  the  Church 
of  Rome,  in  laying  claim  to  infallibility  in  matters 
of  faith  and  morals,  precludes  itself  from  accepting 
the  ruling  of  any  Court  of  Arbitration,  the  judgment 
of  such  a  Court  being  as  little  binding  on  it  (in  its 
own  estimation)  as  would  be,  in  secular  matters,  the 
judgments  of  a  Court  of  First  Instance  on  a  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal* 

Having  disclaimed  at  the  outset  the  pretence  of  an 
impartiality  which  is  in  the  nature  of  things  im¬ 
possible,  I  will  now  try  to  estimate  the  practical 
consequences  of  Catholic  doctrine  as  they  bear  on 
the  spiritual  development  of  man *  I  will  first  give  a 
brief  resume  of  that  doctrine: 
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Creation  and  the  Creator 

We  and  the  world  in  which  we  live  were  created, 
i*e *  made  out  of  nothing,  by  one  "causeless,  infinite 
Being  whom  we  term  God/' 1  This  Being,  whose 
"existence  is  eternal,"  possesses  "faculties  corres¬ 
ponding  to  our  intellect  and  will,  and  He  is  outside 
of  and  superior  to  all  that  we  ordinarily  see  and  feel/' 
Though  he  is  one  and  indivisible  he  has  a  threefold 
personality*  In  the  unity  of  his  Godhead  there  are 
three  Persons — the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit*  Before  the  world  was  created  God  dwelt 
alone,  enfolded  in  his  own  glory  and  his  own  love 
for  himself*  "  The  love  of  God  for  Himself  is  the 
love,  not  of  desire  but  of  satisfaction,  and  if  we 
consider  the  mutual  love  of  the  Three  Persons  of 
the  Blessed  Trinity,  it  is  the  love  of  friendship*" 
His  object  in  creating  the  world  was  to  exalt  his  own 
power  and  majesty  by  calling  into  existence  beings 
who  would  obey  him  and  worship  him  and  glorify 
him  for  ever* 

In  the  world  which  God  created  there  are  two 
classes  of  beings — material  things  and  spirits*  Spirits 
are  "absolutely  simple"  substances*  They  are 
indivisible  and  therefore  imperishable*  They  have 
neither  parts  nor  organs*  They  can  neither  grow 
nor  decay*  Their  function  is  to  glorify  God  by 
obeying  his  will*  With  this  end  in  view,  they  are 

]  In  this  resume  of  Catholic  doctrine  the  quoted  passages  are 
all  excerpts  from  the  Outlines  of  Dogmatic  Theology ,  by  Rev.  S.  J. 
Hunter,  S  J.,  a  learned  and  carefully  reasoned  work,  which  in  the 
year  1894  received  the  Imprimatur  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Westminster. 
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endowed  with  two  principal  faculties,  intellect  and 
will^  Through  intellect  they  are  able  to  understand 
God's  commands  and  how  to  obey  them*  Through 
will  they  can  either  obey  God's  commands  or  disobey 
them;  for  with  will  goes  freedom  of  choice* 

Spirits  are  either  embodied  or  disembodied*  An 
embodied  spirit  is  one  which  is  united  to  a  material 
frame*  The  only  embodied  spirits  of  whom  we  have 
any  knowledge  are  human  beings*  Disembodied 
spirits  are  either  obedient  or  disobedient  to  God's 
will*  Obedient  spirits  are  known  to  us  as  angels; 
disobedient  spirits,  as  devils*  Under  the  head  of 
material  things  are  included  all  inanimate  things 
and  all  living  creatures  except  angels,  devils  and  men* 
The  world  was  created  in  time,  that  is  to  say  that 
a  certain  finite  number  of  days  has  elapsed  since  the 
instant  when  the  Angels  and  the  material  world  were 
brought  into  being*"  The  duration  of  God's  creative 
work  is  uncertain*  The  creation  of  “the  substance 
of  things"  must  have  been  instantaneous  because, 
according  to  the  logical  Law  of  Excluded  Middle, 
“  ^ere  is  no  medium  between  existence  and  non¬ 
existence*  Some  authorities,  including  Augustine 
and  Thomas  Aquinas,  hold  that  the  whole  work  of 
creation  was  instantaneous*  Others  hold  that  the 
instantaneous  creation  of  matter  was  followed  by  a 
second  creation,  the  fashioning  of  matter  into  the 
forms  with  which  we  are  now  familiar*  These  author¬ 
ities  again  are  divided  into  two  schools*  Some  of 
them  take  the  statements  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  literally,  and  regard  the  days  as  solar  days; 
difficulties  such  as  the  presence  of  fossils  in  deep- 
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lying  strata  of  the  earth  they  brush  aside  by  arguing 
that  God  might  well  have  created  fossils  and  placed 
them  where  they  are  now  found,  during  the  six  days 
of  creative  work*  But  a  majority  of  contemporary 
theologians  regard  the  days  of  Genesis  as  periods 
of  time  of  undefined  length* 

This  concession  to  modern  science  brings  Catholic 
theology  into  touch  with  the  scientific  doctrine  of 
evolution*  But  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  it 
firmly  refuses  to  go*  "  There  is  no  room  for  doubt 
among  Catholics  that  all  men  who  have  lived  or  will 
live  upon  the  earth  are  descended  from  the  single 
pair  concerning  whom  we  read  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis*  The  doctrines  of  Original  Sin  and  of  the 
Atonement  are  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  descent 
of  all  men  from  Adam*”  The  body  of  man  may 
possibly  be  the  outcome  of  a  long  process  of  evolu¬ 
tion*  But  Adam  was  the  first  man  who  appeared  on 
earth,  and  Eve  was  the  first  woman*  For  man  is  a 
hybrid  being,  a  spirit  united  to  a  material  framework ; 
and  until  Adam  was  created,  no  spirit  had  inhabited 
the  earth* 


The  Fall  and  its  Consequences 

The  story  told  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis 
is  neither  allegory  nor  myth  but  genuine  history* 
All  the  things  recorded  did  actually  happen*  Adam, 
the  first  man,  was  made  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth* 
Eve,  the  first  woman,  was  made  out  of  one  of  Adam's 
ribs*  Adam  and  Eve  dwelt  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 
in  what  theologians  call  "the  state  of  original  Justice 
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and  Sanctity/'  ''They  had  a  strictly  supernatural 
destiny,  the  clear  vision  of  God  which  is  natural  to 
no  creature*  They  were  free  from  sin  and  from  all 
that  follows  from  sin:  they  had  sanctifying  grace, 
that  supernatural  gift  of  God,  permanently  inhering 
in  the  soul,  by  which  immediately  and  formally  a 
man  is  made  holy,  just,  pleasing  to  God,  the  adoptive 
son  of  God,  capable  of  doing  works  which  merit 
eternal  life,  and  heir  thereto*  *  *  *  Along  with  this 
went  [certain  preternatural  gifts  such  as]  freedom 
from  concupiscence  and  from  liability  to  pain  and 
death,  and  a  high  degree  of  knowledge*"  In  virtue 
of  his  preternatural  knowledge  Adam  was  able  to 
give  "names  to  every  beast  and  bird,  which  names, 
doubtless,  were  not  merely  arbitrary  and  devoid  of 
suitability,  but  expressed  in  some  manner  which 
it  is  hard  to  understand  the  essential  nature  of  the 
beings  to  which  they  were  applied*" 

Everything  in  the  Garden  was  at  the  service  and 
disposal  of  Adam  and  Eve,  except  the  fruit  of  one 
particular  tree,  which  they  were  forbidden  to  eat* 
Tempted  by  the  serpent,  first  Eve  and  then  Adam 
ate  the  forbidden  fruit*  For  this  sin  of  disobedience 
they  were  expelled  from  Eden,  and  they  lost  the 
supernatural  gift  of  sanctifying  grace  as  well  as  all 
their  preternatural  gifts,  and  they  and  all  their 
descendants  became  "the  enemies  of  God*"  "By 
the  one  sin  of  Adam  all  men  were  made  sinners  or 
contracted  the  stain  of  sin*"  "  If  any  one  assert 
that  the  sin  of  Adam  hurt  himself  alone  and  not  his 
offspring,  and  that  the  holiness  and  justice  which  he 
had  received  from  God  was  lost  to  himself  alone 
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and  not  also  to  us,  or  that  he,  being  defiled  by  the 
sin  of  disobedience,  has  only  transfused  death  and 
pain  of  the  body  into  the  whole  human  race,  and  not 
sin  also,  which  is  the  death  of  the  soul,  let  him  be 
Anathema.”  1  The  story  of  the  temptation  and  the 
fall  is  true  history.  Attempts  to  explain  it  away,  if 
successful,  would  “  involve  the  overthrow  of  the 
whole  Christian  revelation,  which  in  numberless 
ways  assumes  the  truth  of  the  history.” 


Redemption  and  the  Redeemer 

The  Fall  had  been  foreseen  and  a  remedy  for  its 
consequences  provided  by  God.  “  Immediately  on 
the  sin  of  Adam  the  eternal  decree  took  effect  that 
in  virtue  of  the  Redemption  to  be  wrought  by  the 
Divine  Word  made  Man,  the  race  should  be  restored 
to  the  supernatural  destiny  that  it  had  lost.  But 
the  preternatural  gifts  enjoyed  by  Adam  and  Eve 
were  not  restored :  nor  was  sanctifying  grace  restored 
to  the  race  as  a  whole,  but  is  given  to  individuals 
on  the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions.” 

Preparation  for  the  coming  of  the  Word,  or  Second 
Person  of  the  Trinity,  in  human  form,  as  the  Re¬ 
deemer  of  the  human  race,  was  made  by  the  call  of 
Abraham,  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  and  his 
seed,  the  selection  of  his  seed — the  Children  of 
Israel— -as  God's  chosen  people,  and  the  giving  of 
the  Law  to  Moses,  their  leader,  on  Mount  Sinai. 
The  doings  of  the  Children  of  Israel  in  general,  and 

1  Canon  II.  of  the  Fifth  Session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (quoted 
by  Fr.  Hunter  in  his  Outlines  of  Dogmatic  Theology ). 
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of  the  Jews  in  particular,  are  told  in  that  collection 
of  their  Sacred  Scriptures  which  we  call  the  Bible. 
“  The  Author  of  the  Bible  is  God  Himself,”  The 
writers  of  the  various  books  were  his  secretaries.  The 
books  "are  distinguishable  in  style,  although  they 
belong  to  the  same  Author,  who  stirred  the  writer 
to  undertake  the  task,  secured  him  the  requisite 
knowledge,  and  superintended  the  work  while  it 
was  in  progress.”  "  Since  God  is  the  author  of  the 
Scriptures,  whatever  the  Scriptures  convey  to  us 
is  true.”  It  is  true,  for  example,  that  God  allowed 
Moses  to  see  his  "back  parts,”  but  not  his  face; 
that  the  sun  and  moon  stood  still  at  the  bidding  of 
Joshua;  and  that  God  destroyed  seventy  thousand 
persons  with  a  pestilence  because  King  David  had 
taken  a  census  of  his  people. 

In  the  fullness  of  time  "the  Divine  Word,  the  only 
begotten  son  of  God,  the  true  and  eternal  God,  took 
to  himself  a  true  human  nature,  with  a  body  and 
natural  soul  and  all  else  that  belongs  essentially  to 
man,  and  in  this  human  nature  he  was  born  of  a 
Virgin  Mother,  without  having  any  man  for  His 
father.  The  union  of  the  two  Natures  was  such  that 
each  remained  distinct  from  the  other,  having  its 
own  will  and  operation;  so  that  in  the  God  Man 
there  is  but  one  Person,  the  Person  of  God  the  Son, 
The  Son  of  God,  thus  made  Man,  came  to  shed  His 
Blood  and  die  upon  the  Cross;  and  the  Blood- 
shedding  was  accepted  by  God  as  an  Atonement 
for  the  original  sin  of  mankind,  and  for  all  actual 
sins;  so  that  through  the  merits  of  Christ  the  race 
of  man  was  raised  from  the  state  of  Fallen  Nature, 
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and  being  placed  in  the  state  of  Repaired  Nature, 
was  made  capable  of  being  admitted  after  death  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  supernatural  vision  of  God/' 
"The  human  soul  of  Christ  was  created  and  infused 
into  the  Body  at  the  first  instant  of  its  existence,  and 
in  the  same  instant  the  Divine  Word  assumed  the 
Human  Nature/'  The  story  of  the  ministry  of  Christ 
and  of  the  doings  of  his  Disciples  is  told  in  that  part 
of  the  Bible  which  we  call  the  New  Testament, 
The  New  Testament,  like  the  Old,  owes  its  being 
to  the  authorship  of  God,  and  is  therefore  "free 
from  the  slightest  taint  of  error/' 

Christ  died  on  the  Cross,  rose  from  the  dead  in 
his  human  body  on  the  third  day,  dwelt  on  earth 
for  forty  days,  and  then  ascended  into  Heaven, 
"The  Precious  Blood  poured  forth  from  the  veins 
during  the  Passion  was  restored  to  the  Body  at  the 
time  of  the  Resurrection,  for  Christ  ascended  to 
Heaven  with  all  that  belongs  to  the  integrity  of 
Manhood," 


The  Catholic  Church 

Before  He  died  Christ  founded  the  Catholic 
Church  and  instituted  the  Seven  Sacraments,  "  The 
Church  is  a  society  of  men  instituted  by  Christ,  and 
having  for  its  end  to  lead  and  enable  men  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  redemption  of  the  human  race 
wrought  by  the  Founder,"  "The  government  of 
the  Church  is  monarchical,  the  Pope  or  Roman 
Pontiff  being  the  monarch,"  St,  Peter  was  the  first 
Bishop  of  Rome,  and  "still  lives  and  presides  and 
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judges  in  the  person  of  his  successors/'  "  The  unity 
of  the  Church  is  secured  by  the  authority  of  an 
individual  living  man  as  centre  of  unity/'  "The 
authority  of  the  Pope  comes  immediately  from  God 
and  is  not  given  to  him  by  the  Church/'  Ever  since 
the  year  1179  the  Pope  has  been  elected  by  the 
College  of  Cardinals,  and  the  Cardinals  have  been 
nominated  by  the  Popes* 

"The  Church  claims  not  merely  to  have  received 
a  commission  to  teach,  but  also  to  be  divinely  guar¬ 
anteed  from  error*"  The  Pope,  acting  as  Head  of 
the  Church,  is  infallible  in  matters  of  faith  and 
morals*  "In  the  Vatican  Council,  held  in  1870,  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope,  which  might  previously 
have  been  denied  without  the  guilt  of  heresy,  became 
an  article  of  the  Catholic  faith*"  "  The  prerogative 
of  infallibility  belongs  to  the  Pope  alone  and  cannot 
be  deputed*"  Even  "the  acts  of  a  General  Council 
have  no  binding  force  unless  they  are  confirmed  in 
some  way  by  the  Roman  Pontiff,  for  the  Bishops  do 
not  represent  the  Church  except  in  virtue  of  their 
union  with  the  head*"  "The  Church's  infallible 
authority  extends  to  determining  the  true  sense 
conveyed  by  forms  of  speech,  whether  solitary  words, 
or  propositions,  or  books;  and  this  without  reference 
to  the  meaning  intended  by  the  author*"  Also  there 
are  certain  "historical  truths  so  closely  connected 
with  dogma  as  to  come  within  the  range  of  the 
teaching  authority  of  the  Church."  For  example, 

"  that  St*  Peter  was  at  his  death  Bishop  of  Rome  *  *  * 

is  a  dogmatic  fact"  which  has  been  "defined  with 
infallible  certainty  by  the  Vatican  Council*"  "No 
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addition  has  been  made  to  the  body  of  doctrine  which 
constitutes  the  Christian  Revelation  since  the  death 
of  the  last  survivor  among  the  Apostles — and  no 
new  public  revelation  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
future*  But  the  theologians  of  the  Church  continu¬ 
ally  discover  and  will  continue  to  discover  more  and 
more  of  the  fullness  of  meaning  contained  in  these 
revelations,  and  from  time  to  time  the  Church  im¬ 
prints  the  seal  of  her  infallible  approval  upon  their 
explicit  statements  of  what  was  heretofore  known 
implicitly  alone/' 

"No  Catholic  can  question  the  right  of  the  Pope 
to  be  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunals 
of  any  civil  power/'  "The  government  of  the 
Church  cannot  be  carried  on  efficiently  unless  the 
Pope  is  the  independent  Ruler  of  a  state/' 

"Outside  the  Church  there  is  no  salvation.  All 
who  attain  salvation  without  being  visible  members 
of  the  Church  do  so  by  virtue  of  an  invisible 
membership," 


The  Sacraments 

The  Sacraments  are  "external  rites  to  which  a 
peculiar  character  has  been  attached  by  the  ordin¬ 
ance  of  tjrod  Himself,"  **  These  rites  are  seven  in 
number,  Baptism,  Confirmation,  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
Penance,  Extreme  Unction,  Orders  and  Matrimony," 
"  In  these  sacred  ceremonies — God  has  been  pleased 
to  give  His  grace  to  the  soul  of  every  duly  disposed 
recipient  with  and  through  the  outward  rite,"  "By 
grace  we  mean  an  influence  not  required  by  man's 
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nature,  but  gratuitously  bestowed  upon  him  by 
God,  without  which  he  would  be  unable  to  attain 
the  supernatural  end  for  which  he  is  destined, 
Grace  is  needed  for  the  beginnings  of  faith  and  even 
for  that  pious  affection  towards  believing  which  is 
the  first  condition  of  saving  faith.  No  act  is  in  any 
way  helpful  to  our  salvation  unless  it  is  done  under 
the  influence  of  supernatural  grace/'  “The  Sacra¬ 
ment  itself  gives  grace,  independently  of  any  act 
of  the  recipient,  except  so  far  as  acts  of  his  are 
needed  to  remove  impediments  in  the  way  of  grace, 
or  as  conditions  which  are  necessary  to  the  Sacra¬ 
ment,"  “An  infant  or  idiot  who  neither  has,  nor 
ever  had  the  use  of  his  senses  can  be  baptised,  not 
validly  alone,  but  also  licitly.  The  same  is  true  of 
Confirmation,  Also  they  can  validly  receive  the 
Blessed  Eucharist,  ,  ,  ,  As  to  those  who  once  had 
the  use  of  their  senses  but  have  now  lost  it,  these 
can  certainly  receive  Baptism  and  Extreme  Unction, 
if  they  previously  desired  to  do  so,"  “True  faith 
is  not  requisite  in  the  minister  of  a  Sacrament  ,  ,  , 
a  sacramental  rite  administered  by  a  heretic  is  no 
less  valid  than  if  the  minister  were  a  Catholic," 

“  Without  Baptism  of  water  or  at  least  its  equivalent 
no  one  can  enter  Heaven,  Baptism  does  away  with 
all  sin,  both  original  and  actual,"  In  it  “a  character 
is  impressed  upon  the  soul  "  ,  ,  ,  and  “the  baptised 
person  becomes  an  adopted  son  of  God,  a  member 
of  Christ  and  is  joined  to  the  Church,"  “  Infants  who 
die  without  Baptism  of  water  or  of  blood  are  not 
admitted  to  the  supernatural  vision  of  God  which 
constitutes  the  happiness  of  Heaven;  in  consequence 
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of  the  sin  of  Adam  they  will  remain  for  ever  deprived 
of  that  happiness  for  which  they  were  destined/' 

**  The  Holy  Eucharist  is  the  Sacrament  in  which 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  contained  under 
the  species  of  bread  and  wine,  for  the  spiritual 
refreshing  of  our  souls*  We  have  to  deal  not  with 
the  Sacrament  only,  but  also  with  the  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass  in  which  the  consecration  is  effected*" 
“  In  Mass  there  is  offered  to  God  a  true,  proper  and 
propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the  dead; 
and  in  the  most  holy  Eucharist  there  is  truly,  really 
and  substantially  the  Body  and  Blood,  together  with 
the  Soul  and  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  there  takes  place  a  conversion  of  the  whole 
substance  of  the  bread  into  the  Body,  and  of  the 
whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the  Blood:  which 
conversion  the  Catholic  Church  calls  Transubstan- 
tiation*"  "To  offer  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is 
the  highest  act  of  Christian  worship*  *  *  „  The  one 
offering  of  Himself  made  on  Calvary,  which  was 
typified  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Law,  continues 
and  will  continue  to  the  end  of  time  to  be  renewed 
in  the  Christian  Church  as  often  as  Holy  IVIass  is 
said*"  "It  is  the  certain  doctrine  of  the  Church 
that  the  Body  of  our  Lord  remains  in  particles  that 
are  reserved  for  Communion  or  for  the  adoration 
of  the  faithful*"  "  The  proper  work  of  the  Eucharist 
is  to  confer  an  increase  of  habitual  grace,  and  to 
augment  the  infused  virtues  and  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit*"  "It  also  works  the  forgiveness  of 
venial  sins  and  causes  the  remission  of  temporal 
punishment  due  to  forgiven  sin*" 
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“Baptism,  Confirmation  and  Holy  Orders  .  *  .  can 
be  received  only  once,  they  imprint  on  the  soul 
of  the  recipient  an  ineffaceable  mark  called  the 
Sacramental  Character/'  “He  who  has  once  been  a 
priest  cannot  again  become  a  layman/'  And  “priests 
in  mortal  sin  have  power  to  bind  or  loose/' 

The  Sacrament  of  Penance:  “The  Church  has 
received  the  power  to  apply  the  merits  of  Christ 
to  the  souls  of  all  repentant  sinners,  conveying  to 
them  forgiveness  for  all  post-baptismal  sin,  and 
there  is  a  sacrament  appointed  for  this  purpose,  i.e. 
Penance/'  “Sin  is  a  breach  of  a  command  laid  upon 
us  by  God,  or  by  men  to  whom  God  has  imparted 
a  share  of  His  authority/'  Sins  are  of  two  kinds: 
mortal  and  venial .  “  If  a  gravely  unlawful  act  is  done 
with  full  deliberation — the  sin  is  called  mortal  in 
that  it  deprives  the  soul  of  habitual  grace  and  spiritual 
life/'  He  who  dies  in  mortal  sin  is  a  lost  souh  “If 
the  matter  of  an  unlawful  act  be  in  no  way  grave  or 
if  it  be  done  without  full  deliberation  ,  .  „  the  sin 
is  Venial"';  that  is,  “the  just  and  all  holy  God  does 
not  see  in  it  such  depravity  as  deserves  to  be  punished 
by  eternal  torment/'  Sins  of  both  kinds  are  remitted 
through  the  Sacrament  of  Penance.  “  The  Church 
has  power  of  forgiving  or  retaining  sin  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word/'  “  The  penitent  who  wishes  to 
receive  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  must  have  sorrow 
for  his  sin;  he  must  confess  his  sin  to  a  priest,  and 
he  must  undergo  some  punishment  in  satisfaction 
to  the  justice  of  God  whom  he  has  offended.  This 
punishment  must  be  undergone  by  him  either  in  his 
own  person  or  in  the  person  of  another  whose  satis- 
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factory  works  are  communicated  to  him.  This  com¬ 
munication  takes  place  chiefly  when  an  act  of  virtue 
is  performed  to  which  the  Church  has  attached  an 
Indulgence/'  What  is  an  Indulgence^  "The  Church 
possesses  what  is  called  a  treasury,  in  which  are 
stored  the  satisfactory  merits  of  the  works  of  Christ 
and  His  Saints/'  "The  merits  of  Christ  fill  the 
treasury  to  overflowing:  the  merits  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  saints  are  added  to  these,  not  that  they  are 
needed,  but  so  that  they  may  not  be  wasted/'  "The 
treasure  [in  the  treasury]  can  be  distributed  among 
the  faithful  by  the  Roman  Pontiff  and  others  who 
exercise  authority  under  him/'  "The  right  of  the 
Church  to  distribute  the  treasure  is  included  in  the 
power  of  the  Keys  granted  to  St.  Peter."  "The 
Treasure  so  distributed  avails  for  the  remission  of 
temporal  punishment  due  to  sin,  including  both 
that  which  may  be  inflicted  by  the  Church  in  the 
exercise  of  her  penitential  discipline  and  that  which 
is  due  to  the  Divine  Justice":  it  "mitigates  in  some 
degree  the  suffering  to  be  undergone  in  Purgatory 
by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied."  "Such  a 
distribution  is  called  an  Indulgence." 

"When  sin  is  remitted  [by  the  Church  through 
the  absolution  pronounced  by  the  priest],  the  soul 
receives  the  great  gift  of  habitual  grace  in  virtue  of 
which  the  man  is  interiorly  renewed."  "When  God 
receives  a  sinner  to  His  friendship,  all  sin  is  altogether 
forgiven,  and  becomes  as  if  it  had  never  been." 
"Those  who  make  the  salvation  wrought  by  Christ 
their  own  are  holy,  and  are  not  merely  reputed  holy 
because  of  the  holiness  of  another."  "The  grace 
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that  comes  through  the  merit  of  Christ  to  the  rightly 
disposed  sinner  is  so  powerful  that  it  destroys  in  an 
instant  the  mass  of  evil  that  there  is  in  countless 
mortal  sins  and  makes  them  as  if  they  had  never  been/* 

The  Four  Last  Things 

We  now  come  to  what  are  called  “The  Four  Last 
Things  ”—ue.  Death,  Judgment,  Heaven  and  Hell 
“The  eternal  condition  of  each  man  after  death 
depends  essentially  upon  the  question  whether,  at 
the  instant  when  his  probation  comes  to  an  end"  by 
the  separation  of  his  soul  from  his  body,  he  was  or 
was  not  clothed  with  habitual  grace;  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  gift  determines  whether  he  is  one 
of  the  sheep  or  the  *  goats/  The  differences  that 
exist  among  the  individuals  in  each  of  these  classes 
are  insignificant  compared  with  the  wide  distinction 
between  the  two/'  “Immediately  after  death  the 
soul  of  each  man  is  judged  by  Christ  and  receives 
sentence  ♦  ♦  *  and  the  sentence  passed  at  this  judg¬ 
ment  is  put  into  execution  without  delay.  This 
judgment  is  called  Particular,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  General  Judgment  of  all  men  which  will  take 
place  at  the  end  of  the  world/'  “There  are  two 
permanent  receptacles,  in  one  or  other  of  which  each 
human  soul  will  abide  for  ever;  separated  from  its 
body  until  the  day  of  the  general  resurrection,  and 
thenceforwaid  reunited  to  the  body  and  never  again 
to  be  separated.  In  one  of  these  receptacles,  to  which 
tne  name  of  Heaven  is  given,  the  inmates  enjoy  that 
clear  vision  of  God,  for  the  attainment  of  which 
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every  man  was  created,  and  the  enjoyment  of  which 
is  perfect  happiness.  None  who  are  once  admitted 
to  this  blessed  abode  ever  leave  it.  In  the  other 
receptacle  called  Hell,  taking  the  wider  sense  of  the 
word,  are  souls  who  for  the  time  being  are  not  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  vision,  some  of  whom  indeed 
will  never  be  admitted  to  it;  these  last  are  they  whom 
death  found  unclad  with  the  garment  of  habitual 
grace.  If  any  man  be  without  this  garment  at  the 
instant  of  his  death,  he  does  not  receive  it  after¬ 
wards;  and  without  it  no  soul  is  admitted  into 
Heaven.  All  souls  in  Hell  are  suffering  punishment 
at  least  by  privation,  because  their  being  there  and 
not  in  Heaven  is  a  consequence  of  Adam's  sin, 
transmitted  to  them, 

“  In  the  permanent  receptacle  called  Hell  there  are 
two  parts,  of  widely  different  character.  There  is 
the  Hell  of  torment,  where  those  who  have  died  with 
the  guilt  on  their  souls  of  actual  grievous  sin,  suffer 
the  double  pain  of  loss  and  of  sense.  And  there  is 
also  the  part  which  is  often  called  the  borderland 
[limbus].  This  part  receives  such  souls  as  death  has 
found  without  the  grace  of  God  and  without  actual 
grievous  sin;  such  is  the  condition  of  one  who, 
having  been  born  in  original  sin,  dies  without  having 
been  admitted  to  the  favour  of  God,  but  before  he 
has  reached  years  of  discretion,  with  the  attendant 
liability  to  sin.  Besides  these  two  permanent  recep¬ 
tacles,  there  is  the  temporary  prison  of  Purgatory, 
where  the  souls  of  some  of  them  that  die  in  the  grace 
of  God  are  detained  for  a  time  while  going  through 
the  purifying  process  without  which  they  are  not 
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fit  for  Heaven;  this  will  have  no  existence  after  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  Further,  there  was  formerly 
another  borderland,  rendered  necessary  by  that 
decree  of  Divine  Providence  by  which  none  of  the 
souls  redeemed  by  Christ  were  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
His  Redemption  until  His  own  glorious  Ascension 
to  Heaven.  This  borderland  was  then  a  place  of 
detention  for  all  those  who  had  died  in  the  grace  of 
God,  and  had  gone  through  all  the  necessary  pur¬ 
gatives,  from  Abel  onward,  until  the  day  when  Christ 
passed  with  His  Human  Body  to  the  presence  of 
the  Father.” 

In  the  Hell  of  torment  the  pain  of  sense  is  inflicted 
by  fire.  What  the  fire  of  Hell  may  be  is  uncertain. 
What  is  certain  is  that,  “not  being  metaphorical,  it 
is  something  real,  a  creature  distinct  from  the  sufferer, 
and  having  for  its  end  the  infliction  of  pain.”  In 
Heaven  “  sight  replaces  faith,  attainment  satisfies 
hope,  and  enjoyment  succeeds  to  the  yearning  love 
which  is  the  form  taken  by  charity  in  this  life.” 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  is  the  scheme  of  things 
which  the  Catholic  Church  presents  to  us  as  saving 
truth.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  what  fruits  it  may  be 
expected  to  bear.  Let  us  begin  with  what  is  funda¬ 
mental  in  it,  the  general  idea  of  a  supernatural 
revelation,  a  revelation  from  beyond  the  abyss  by 
which  God  is  separated,  “really  and  in  essence,” 
from  the  world.  A  supernatural  revelation  must  needs 
be  a  special  revelation.  This  one  can  see  at  a  glance. 

“  What  is  universal  is  natural,”  If  God  revealed 
himself  to  all  men,  the  instrument  of  his  revelation 
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would  be  human  nature,  as  such.  If  the  supernatural 
God  is  to  speak  to  men  he  must  use  special  instru¬ 
ments  for  his  purpose,  special  messengers — prophets, 
peoples,  churches,  scriptures  and  the  like — for  the 
conveyance  of  his  message. 

But  here  a  difficulty  confronts  us.  How  are  those 
who  have  received  the  message,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  know  whether  it  is  authentic  or  not,  whether  it 
has  or  has  not  come  from  Gods'  They  can  never 
know.  The  authenticity  of  the  alleged  revelation 
can  never  be  demonstrated.  A  man  must  know  much 
about  God  before  he  can  decide  whether  the  alleged 
revelation  is  or  is  not  worthy  of  God;  and  this 
knowledge—a  knowledge  which  must  needs  go  deep 
into  the  essential  nature  of  God — it  is  the  very  object 
of  the  revelation  to  convey  to  man.  Here  is  a  vicious 
circle  from  which  there  seems  to  be  no  escape.  If 
there  is  something  in  man  which  vibrates  in  response 
to  the  alleged  revelation  and  leads  him  to  accept  it 
as  genuinely  divine,  that  something  is  equivalent  to 
potential  knowledge  of  God.  But  if  man  has  a 
natural  capacity  for  knowing  God,  what  need  is 
there  for  a  special  revelations'  Will  not  the  due 
cultivation  of  the  natural  capacity  give  man  in  the 
fullness  of  time  the  light  by  which  he  is  to  walk  through 
life  s'  Is  not  the  evolution  of  the  human  spirit  the 
real  revelation  of  God  to  mans'  Those  who  profess 
to  be  the  custodians  of  a  supernatural  revelation 
might  possibly  contend  that  it  does  but  supplement 
the  natural  revelation;  but  this  is  not  the  line  which 
the  Catholic  Church  has  taken  up  or  could  afford 
to  take  up.  In  the  event  of  a  conflict  between  the 
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natural  and  the  supernatural  revelation,  the  latter 
would  claim  the  right  to  supersede  the  former*  But 
the  supersession  of  the  natural  revelation  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  disallowance  of  it*  Natural  and 
supernatural  revelation  can  no  more  co-exist  than 
can  a  sterling  and  a  spurious  currency*  Sooner  or 
later  the  latter  will  drive  the  former  out  of  circulation* 
Many  things  are  recorded  of  God  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  which  we  feel  to  be  unworthy  of  One  who  is 
worthy  of  our  devotion*  But  the  Church  forbids 
us  to  ciiticise  those  doings*  The  fact  that  they  are 
ascribed  to  God  in  the  Bible  proves  that  he  was  the 
doer  of  them*  And  whatever  God  does  is  right* 
So  too  belief  in  eternal  punishment  seems  to  be 
incompatible  with  belief  in  an  all-just  and  all-loving 
God*  But  here  again  criticism  is  forbidden*  The  hell 
of  orthodox  theology  is  a  revealed  reality*  And 
whatever  God  does  is  right*  The  claim  of  the  Church 
to  possess  authentic  knowledge  of  God  is  in  the  last 
resort  an  exclusive  claim*  The  appeal  of  the  Church 
to  what  it  calls  reason  resolves  itself  into  a  demand 
for  recognition  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  the 
supernatural  God*  Let  the  existence  of  this  deity 
be  recognised,  and  the  Church  will  take  complete 
control  of  his  revelation  of  himself  to  man. 

That  the  authenticity  of  the  revelation,  of  which 
the  Catholic  Church  claims  to  be  the  only  accredited 
recipient,  is  undemonstrable  is  proved,  apart  from 
other  considerations,  by  the  fact  that  the  Church 
itself  regards  its  own  teaching  as  the  object,  not  of 
knowledge  but  of  faith )  and  by  the  further  fact  that 
it  regards  faith  as  a  special  gift  from  the  super- 
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natural  God,  “Faith,”  says  the  Vatican  Council, 
“is  a  supernatural  virtue  through  which,  by  the 
influence  and  with  the  aid  of  the  grace  of  God,  we 
believe  that  the  things  which  He  has  revealed  are 
true,  not  because  of  their  intrinsic  truth  seen  by 
natural  light,  but  on  the  authority  of  God  Himself, 
who  has  given  the  revelation,  who  cannot  be  deceived 
nor  deceive,” 

When  we  say  the  word  faith  our  troubles  begin. 
There  are  many  religions  in  the  world  and  many 
sub-religions;  and  each  of  these,  at  any  rate  in  our 
half  of  the  world,  claims  to  be  the  possessor  either  of  a 
special  revelation  from  God,  or  of  the  correct  interpre¬ 
tation  of  a  special  revelation  which  some  of  them,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Christian  Churches,  possess  in  common. 

Who  shall  arbitrate  between  religion  and  religions' 
As  the  differences  between  them  cannot,  on  their 
own  showing,  be  brought  to  the  test  of  reason,  to 
what  test  are  they  to  be  brought^  “Men  become 
personal,”  says  Cardinal  Newman,  “when  logic 
fails.  It  is  their  way  of  appealing  to  their  own  primary 
elements  of  thought  and  their  own  illative  sense 
against  the  principles  and  the  judgment  of  another,” 
Unfortunately,  the  appeal  to  primary  elements  of 
thought  too  easily  degenerates  into  an  appeal  to 
primitive  prejudice  and  primitive  passion,  and  to 
whatever  weapons  these  may  have  at  their  disposal; 
to  invective  and  misrepresentation,  and,  in  extreme 
cases,  to  assault  and  battery,  when  the  disputants 
are  individuals;  and,  when  the  arena  is  larger,  to 
war,  persecution,  rebellion,  assassination,  political 
intrigue,  plot  and  counter-plot,  and  whatever  other 
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ways  there  may  be  of  settling  quarrels  which  cannot 
be  taken  to  any  Court  of  Arbitration  or  Law*  It  is 
for  this  reason,  and  because,  in  the  clash  of  creeds, 
the  greatest  of  all  issues  are  at  stake,  that  the  super¬ 
natural  God,  who  is  of  inner  necessity  a  God  who 
takes  sides,  is  the  arch-fomentor  of  strife  among 
men*  His  votaries  regard  themselves  as  the  loyal 
servants  of  a  King  whose  claim  to  the  throne,  though 
indisputable,  is  still  disputed,  and  regard  the  rest 
of  mankind  as  outcasts  from  his  presence  or  as  rebels 
against  his  rule;  and  in  their  attitude  towards  the 
infidel”  or  the  “heretic”  the  violence  of  their 
hatred  is  apt  to  be  proportioned  to  the  fervour  of 
their  faith  in  their  God* 

The  being  of  God  has  many  aspects*  Under  one 
of  these  God  is  the  ultimate  object  of  social  service 
and  devotion,  and  therefore  the  supreme  principle 
of  unity  in  the  communal  life  of  man  and  all  other 
living  souls*”  The  God  of  orthodox  theology  is 
the  ruler  of  the  world  which  he  has  created*  But 
he  rules  it  as  an  irresponsible  autocrat— a  magnified 
and  glorified  replica  of  the  “Great  King”  of  ancient 
Persia— who  dwells  outside  the  social  life  of  his 
Kingdom,  and  governs  it,  or  so  much  of  it  as  acknow¬ 
ledges  his  authority,  by  means  of  a  viceroy  and  other 
accredited  instruments  of  his  will*  This  is  the  local 
and  temporal  and  therefore  perishable  element  in 
what  I  may  call  the  socio-political  conception  of 
God*  What  is  imperishable  in  it— though  as  yet  it 
cannot  be  said  to  have  fully  emerged  into  manfs 
consciousness— is  the  recognition  of  God  as  the 
centre  and  summit  of  the  communal  life  of  his  people* 
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What  aim  might  be  expected  to  dominate  the 
policy  of  such  a  Ruler  i  Would  it  not  be  that  ail  his 
subjects  should  dwell  together  in  unity,  finding  their 
happiness  in  loving  and  serving  one  another,  and, 
through  their  love  and  service  of  one  another,  in 
loving  and  serving  him?'  It  cannot  be  said  that  this 
aim  has  received  adequate  recognition  either  in  the 
general  tenor  of  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  or  in  the 
official  theology  of  the  Christian  Churches*  But  it 
has  been  clearly  set  forth  in  some  of  the  discourses 
of  Jesus,  and  in  certain  passages  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles;  and  it  is  the  main  theme  of  the  First 
Epistle  General  of  St*  John*  The  words  “God  is 
love,  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God, 
and  God  in  him”  are  familiar  to  all  of  us*  So  is  a 
later  verse  in  the  same  chapter:  “  If  a  man  say  I  love 
God,  and  hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar;  for  he  that 
loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can 
he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen?'”  One  would 
like  to  think  that  in  these  inspired  utterances  what 
I  may  call  the  policy  of  the  Divine  Ruler  was 
authoritatively  set  forth* 

But  if  the  supremacy  of  love  in  our  communal  life 
was  and  is  the  central  aim  of  God's  policy,  the  idea 
of  a  supernatural  revelation  is  open  to  the  objection 
that  no  surer  way  of  defeating  that  aim  could  have 
been  devised  by  God  than  that  of  selecting  special 
instruments  for  the  transmission,  first  of  his  message, 
and  then  of  his  grace  and  his  favour  to  mankind* 

Let  me  try  to  make  good  this  thesis. 

In  that  part  of  the  world  which  we  call  civilised, 
each  citizen  is  a  member  of  many  communal  units, 
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which  spread  out,  as  it  were,  in  a  series  of  concentric 
circles ;  he  himself  being,  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
the  centre  of  each  and  alh  For  example,  a  man  may 
be  a  citizen  of  the  borough  of  Richmond,  of  the 
county  of  Surrey,  of  the  country  which  we  call 
England,  and  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  These  are  all  highly 
organised  communities;  but  the  communal  life  of 
the  man  is  not  confined  to  these.  For  he  is  also  a 
member  of  the  loosely  organised  British  Empire, 
of  the  yet  more  loosely  organised  League  of  Nations, 
of  the  as  yet  unorganised  Commonwealth  of  Human¬ 
ity,  and — embracing  all  and  crowning  all — of  the 
Cosmic  Commonwealth,  the  All  which  is  One,  What 
communal  units  may  link  the  Human  to  the  Cosmic 
Commonwealth,  man  cannot,  in  the  present  stage 
of  his  development,  begin  to  conjecture. 

So  much  for  the  hierarchy  of  socio-political 
communities.  To  each  of  these  man,  as  a  social 
being,  owes  devotion  and  service.  How  best  shall 
he  discharge  his  debts'  Let  us  take  the  case  of  the 
smaller  and  more  highly  organised  communities, 
such  as  one's  city  or  one's  country.  Is  a  man,  while 
serving  one  of  these,  to  think  solely  or  even  primarily 
of  what  it  can  do  for  him,  of  the  material  or  quasi¬ 
material  benefits  which  he  can  get  from  its'  Or  is 
he  to  think,  first  and  foremost,  of  what  he  can  do  for 
its'  In  the  former  case,  as  his  own  material  interests 
are  his  first  concern,  he  will  be  apt  to  consider  the 
well-being  of  the  community  too  exclusively  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  and  will  be  unable  to  look 
beyond  it  to  the  larger  community  or  communities 
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in  which  it  has  to  play  its  part.  He  will  therefore 
be  apt  to  form  a  false  conception  of  what  constitutes 
its  well-being,  and  his  service  to  it  will  therefore  have 
in  it  an  element  of  disservice;  and  as  he  has  taken 
upon  himself  to  judge  of  what  is  best  for  it,  his  loyalty 
to  it  may  take  the  form  of  factious  opposition  to  the 
existing  government  and  may  end  in  open  defiance 
of  its  authority.  The  well-being  of  any  and  every 
community  is  bound  up  with  the  well-being  of  the 
larger  community  or  communities  to  which  it  belongs; 
and  the  best  service  which  a  man  can  render  to  his 
city  or  his  country  is  to  help  it  to  play  its  part  well 
and  truly  in  a  community  which  is  larger  than  itself. 
This  leads  me  to  formulate  what  I  call  the  Golden 
Rule  of  man's  social  life.  It  is  a  rule  which,  in  the 
course  of  my  thinking  and  writing,  I  have  more  than 
once  had  occasion  to  formulate;  and  I  ought,  I 
suppose,  to  apologise  for  my  frequent  repetition  of 
it.  But  because  it  is,  in  very  truth,  the  Golden  Rule 
of  man's  social  life,  and  therefore — since  man  is 
essentially  a  social  being — of  man's  moral  and 
spiritual  life,  I  propose  to  go  on  repeating  it  until 
men  begin  to  pay  some  heed  to  it.  The  rule  runs 
thus:  Devotion  to  a  community  or  a  cause  must 
always,  for  its  own  sake,  have  at  the  heart  of  it  devotion 
to  a  larger  community  and  a  greater  cause;  for  if 
not,  there  will  be  a  germ  of  self-interest  in  it  which 
will  sooner  or  later  corrupt  and  degrade  it,  and  will 
end  by  eating  the  heart  out  of  it,  just  as  a  speck  of 
corruption,  if  allowed  to  spread,  will  eat  the  heart 
out  of  a  garnered  fruit.  The  man  who  cares  more 
for  his  country  than  for  mankind  will  go  on  to  care 
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more  for  his  party ,  political  or  economic,  or  for  his 
own  local  interests,  than  for  his  country,  and  may 
well  end  by  caring  only  for  himself* 

To  this  Golden  Rule  there  are  two  obvious  corol¬ 
laries*  The  first  is  that  there  is  no  community,  how¬ 
ever  large,  except  of  course  the  largest  of  all,  the  well¬ 
being  of  which  can  be  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself* 
The  second  is  that  to  God,  as  the  socio-political 
centre  of  the  world,  there  can  be  no  short  cut*  The 
God  who  takes  sides  in  our  rivalries  and  quarrels 
is  not  the  Ruler  of  the  universe*  To  God,  as  the  Life 
of  the  inmost  life,  and  the  Soul  of  the  inmost  soul, 
of  each  one  of  us,  the  way  is  personal  and  direct; 
and  the  right  to  hold  such  personal  intercourse  with 
God  must  be  jealously  guarded  against  communal 
or  institutional  encroachment*  But  to  God,  as  the 
socio-political  centre  of  the  world,  we  must  make 
our  way  through  the  entire  series  of  concentric 
communities  to  which  each  of  us  belongs*  Devotion 
to .  God,  the  Great  King,  is  an  adventure  of  the 
spirit  which  carries  it  beyond  all  boundaries,  known 
or  imaginable*  In  other  words,  if  it  is  to  be  worthy 
of  its  object  it  must  be  wholly  disinterested*  If  it  is 
anything  less  than  this,  it  will  not  be  what  it  ought 
to  be — the  one  purifying  and  sublimating  element 
in  all  our  lesser  loyalties* 

We  have  only  to  look  around  us  to-day  in  order 
to  realise  what  urgent  need  there  is  for  the  Golden 
Rule  to  be  recognised  and  obeyed*  The  Great  War 
has  left  behind  it  a  spirit  of  hard,  narrow  and  bitter 
nationalism  which  is  threatening  our  Western  civilisa¬ 
tion  with  disintegration  and  ultimate  destruction* 
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Each  nation  in  turn  seems  to  be  trying  to  establish 
its  own  well-being,  as  it  conceives  of  well-being,  on 
a  secure  basis,  without  regard  to  the  well-being  of 
its  immediate  neighbours,  or  of  Europe  as  a  whole, 
or  of  the  world  at  large.  But  if  one  of  these  self- 
centred  nations  could  bring  itself  to  take  a  wider 
view  of  things  it  would  surely  realise  that  only  through 
the  well-being  of  the  world  at  large,  and  of  Europe 
in  particular,  and  more  especially  of  its  own  immedi¬ 
ate  neighbours,  could  its  own  well-being  be  duly 
provided  for,  the  self-realisation  of  the  part  being 
made  possible  only  by  its  subordination  to  the  general 
purpose  and  its  participation  in  the  general  life  of 
the  living  whole. 

But  many  generations  will  have  passed  away 
before  this  wider  view  of  things  will  have  so  far 
established  itself  as  to  dominate  the  social  life  of 
mankind.  Meanwhile,  as  the  result  of  our  systematic 
neglect  of  the  Golden  Rule,  the  peace  of  the  world 
is  being  seriously  imperilled,  more  than  one  group 
of  nations  being  almost  on  the  verge  of  war;  the 
economic  recovery  of  the  world  is  being  so  effectively 
hindered  that  a  state  of  general  bankruptcy,  if  not 
actually  imminent,  is  at  least  a  possibility  to  be  faced 
and  prepared  for;  while  the  atmosphere  of  the 
world  is  so  heavily  charged  with  suspicion,  jealousy, 
hatred  and  fear,  that  unless  these  thunderclouds  can 
somehow  or  other  be  dispersed,  there  is  a  danger 
of  our  communal  life  being  overwhelmed  by  an 
anarchical  cataclysm,  in  which  the  social  structures 
which  have  sheltered  us  for  so  long  will  collapse 
and  be  swept  away. 
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Let  us  go  back  to  the  Church  of  Rome*  Of  all 
human  institutions  this  is  the  one  which  has  most 
openly  and  consistently  violated  our  Golden  Rule* 
But  the  word  “  violated  ”  is  perhaps  inappropriate. 
It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  Church 
has  based  its  whole  policy  on  deliberate  and  system¬ 
atic  disregard  of  the  rule*  Other  communities  violate 
the  rule  because  passion  and  prejudice  blind  their 
eyes  to  its  existence  or  harden  their  hearts  against 
its  appeal*  But  the  Church  of  Rome  sets  the  rule 
at  defiance  openly,  on  principle  and  of  set  purpose* 
For  the  Church  claims  to  hold  a  commission  direct 
from  God  and  to  be  the  only  institution  which  is  so 
privileged*  It  claims  to  teach  in  the  name  and  with 
the  full  authority  of  God*  It  claims  to  be  divinely 
inspired  and  therefore  infallible  in  matters  of  faith 
and  morals,  the  sphere  of  faith  and  morals  being 
virtually  co-terminous  with  that  of  man's  spiritual 
life*  It  claims  to  be  the  only  avenue  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  God  and  man,  the  only  channel  for 
conveying  supernatural  grace,  without  which  man 
is  lost  and  helpless,  from  heaven  to  earth* 

These  claims  are  obviously  incompatible  with 
recognition  of  the  Golden  Rule,  and  we  cannot 
wonder  that  both  its  sub-rules  are  consistently 
flouted  by  the  Church,  the  first  when  it  teaches  that 
service  to  itself  is  service  to  God,  the  second  when 
it  offers  to  the  faithful,  through  its  own  sole  agency, 
direct  access  to  the  grace  and  favour  of  God*  Far 
from  subordinating  itself  as  a  community  to  the 
higher  authority  of  the  Human  Commonwealth; 
far  from  lending  a  helping  hand  to  establish  and 
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organise  the  latter,  and  so  give  peace  and  well-being 
to  the  world,  the  Church  on  principle  holds  itself 
aloof  from,  and  virtually  excommunicates,  the  rest 
of  mankind,  teaching  as  it  does  that  all  religions 
but  its  own  are  fundamentally  false,  and  that  all 
men  who  refuse  to  defer  to  its  authority  are  outside 
the  pale  of  salvation* 

It  taking  up  this  attitude  of  self-assertive  aloof¬ 
ness,  and  in  putting  forward  these  exorbitant  claims, 
the  Church  is  faithful  to  the  first  principles  of  super- 
naturalism — principles  which  it  carries  out,  with  a 
fearless  and  inexorable  logic,  into  all  their  legitimate 
conclusions.  The  God  whom  it  worships  is  distinct 
really  and  in  essence  from  the  world.  Therefore  he 
is  a  partisan  God,  a  God  who  takes  sides  in  human 
affairs.  Therefore  the  enemies  of  his  Church  are 
his  enemies.  Therefore  rebellion  against  the  Church 
is  rebellion  against  him.  Therefore  loyalty  to  the 
Church  is  loyalty  to  him. 

Hence  these  tears.  For,  in  spite  of  its  claim  to  a 
monopoly  of  supernatural  grace,  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  a  human  institution,  organised  and  adminis¬ 
tered  by  men  who  have  their  full  share  of  human 
prejudice  and  passion,  and  are  as  self-centred  and 
self-seeking  as  the  rest  of  us.  A  human  institution 
which  believes  itself  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
supernatural  God  and  to  be  under  his  special  guid¬ 
ance  and  protection,  and  which  therefore  claims  to 
be  the  only  channel  of  communication  between  God 
and  man,  will  naturally  seek  to  impose  its  authority 
on  the  rest  of  mankind  and  to  subjugate  them  to  its 
will.  Resistance  to  this  attempt  will  give  rise  to  a 
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struggle  in  which  human  prejudice  and  human  passion 
will  play  their  sinister  parts,  their  power  for  evil 
being  intensified  by  the  fact  that  they  are  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  God;  in  which  wars  will  be  waged 
with  ruthless  ferocity;  in  which  dissident  opinion 
will  be  persecuted  with  every  cruelty  which  human 
ingenuity  can  devise;  in  which  open  violence  will 
alternate  with  tortuous  and  treacherous  intrigue ; 
in  which  hatred  of  one's  fellow-man  will  pass  itself 
off  perhaps  in  all  sincerity — as  devotion  to  the 
Father  of  all  men,  to  him  whose  compassions  fail 
not  and  whose  very  being  is  love, 

I  need  not  labour  to  prove  that  the  God  who  makes 
favourites  and  takes  sides  is  the  arch-fomentor  of 
strife  among  men.  In  the  history  of  Christendom 
and  Islam  we  read  the  record  of  his  doings.  And  the 
pity  of  it  is  that  the  intestine  strife  which  he  intro¬ 
duces  into  the  social  life  of  mankind  is  apt  to  repro¬ 
duce  itself  in  the  life  of  each  of  his  votaries,  especially 
of  those  who  are  most  jealous  in  his  service — not 
indeed  as  strife  which  is  consciously  realised,  but  as 
inward  and  spiritual  disharmony,  which  is  the  more 
significant  as  a  symptom  and  the  more  sinister  in 
its  action  because  its  victim  is  unaware  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
the  struggle  between  the  Church  and  the  Reformers 
was  at  its  height,  the  chair  of  St,  Peter  was  filled  by 
a  Pope  who  is  known  to  history  as  St,  Pius  V,  Accord¬ 
ing  to  his  lights  this  Pope  was  a  most  loyal  and 
devoted  servant  of  God  and  the  Catholic  Church, 
Ranke,  the  historian  of  the  Papacy,  sums  up  his  life's 
work  and  his  character  in  the  following  words; 
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His  religion  was  of  so  exclusive  and  domineering 
a  character  that  he  bore  the  bitterest  hatred  to  all 
Christians  who  differed  from  himself,  ♦  *  *  While 
he  strove  with  unwearied  zeal  to  extirpate  all  remains 
of  dissent  which  were  to  be  found  in  Catholic 
countries,  he  persecuted  with  yet  more  furious  wrath 
the  avowed  Protestants  who  were  either  emancipated 
from  his  authority  or  still  engaged  in  the  struggle* 
Not  only  did  he  aid  the  French  Catholics  with  a 
small  military  force,  he  gave  to  their  leader  the 
unheard-of  injunction  *to  take  no  Huguenot  prisoner, 
but  instantly  to  kill  every  one  that  fell  into  their 
hands/  When  the  Netherlands  revolted,  Philip  II* 
at  first  hesitated  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  should 
treat  the  provinces;  the  Pope  advised  an  armed 
intervention*  *  *  *  He  approved  Alva's  bloody  meas¬ 
ures,  and  sent  him  the  consecrated  hat  and  sword 
in  token  of  his  approbation*  It  cannot  be  proved 
that  he  was  privy  to  the  preparations  for  the  massacre 
of  St*  Bartholomew,  but  he  did  things  which  leave 
no  doubt  that  he,  as  well  as  his  successor,  would 
have  sanctioned  them*  How  strange  a  union  of 
singleness  of  purpose,  magnanimity,  austerity  and 
profound  religious  feeling  with  sour  bigotry,  relent¬ 
less  hatred  and  bloody  zeal  for  persecution!"1 

This  character  has  much  in  common  with  that 
of  the  stern,  jealous,  vindictive  God  of  the  Old 

1  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  ferocious  Pope  was  canonised  and 
now  takes  rank  as  a  "  Saint.”  The  injunction  that  he  gave  to  the 
leader  of  the  Papal  contingent  seems  to  be  scarcely  compatible  with 
saintliness.  His  zeal  for  the  Church  was,  I  presume,  regarded  as 
proof  of  devotion  to  God.  But  "if  a  man  say:  I  love  God,  and 
hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar,” 
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Testament*  And  I  can  well  believe  that  the  Pope, 
who  was  sincerely  religious  according  to  his  lights, 
had  modelled  himself  on  the  supposed  character 
of  the  God  whom  he  worshipped*  But,  if  so,  his 
lights  were,  in  part  at  least,  darkness;  and  he  was 
the  victim  of  a  grotesque  misconception  of  the 
essential  character  of  God,  For  the  central  feature 
in  his  own  character  was  a  profound  disharmony,  a 
disharmony  which  was  so  profound  that  it  was  not 
consciously  realised,  but  which  made  it  possible  for 
good  and  evil  to  co-exist  and  even  collaborate,  and 
also  for  evil  to  mistake  itself,  in  all  seriousness,  for 
good*  And  this  disharmony  in  the  character  of  a 
devoted  servant  of  the  God  who  takes  sides,  does 
but  reflect  the  profounder  disharmony  which  the 
idea  of  the  supernatural  introduces  into  the  heart 
of  human  society,  and  not  into  that  only  but  also 
into  the  heart  of  our  philosophy  and  our  faith* 
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THE  FRUITS  OF  SUPERNATURALISM 

2*  The  Life  of  the  Individual 

What  effect  may  Catholic  doctrine  and  discipline 
be  expected  to  have  on  the  mental,  moral  and  spiritual 
development  of  the  individual  In  our  attempt  to 
answer  this  question  we  ought  perhaps  to  distinguish 
between  the  direct  influence  of  Catholic  doctrine 
and  discipline  and  the  indirect  influence  of  the 
example  set  by  the  Church,  But  the  two  influences 
are  ever  reinforcing  and  otherwise  interpenetrating 
one  another;  and  for  all  practical  purposes  we  may 
regard  them,  not  as  two  but  as  one. 

Let  us  first  consider  their  probable  effect  on  our 
mental  development.  The  pursuit  of  truth  is  the 
chief  function,  and  the  attainment  of  truth  the 
supreme  achievement  of  the  human  mind.  By 
truth  I  mean  the  conformity  of  thought  to  reality. 
Truth,  as  a  possession  of  the  mind,  goes  by  the 
name  of  knowledge.  The  pursuit  of  truth  is  an 
arduous  process.  Starting  from  ascertained  facts  the 
mind  works  its  way  by  methods  which  are  obscure 
tortuous  and  complex  and  do  not  admit  of  being 
accurately  or  adequately  formulated,  to  hypothetical 
conclusions,  which  it  then  proceeds  to  test  by  the 
use  of  observation,  experiment,  and  other  appeals 
to  experience.  In  dealing  with  the  material  world 
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this  way  of  working  has  given  us  a  vast  and  ever¬ 
growing  body  of  exact  and  positive  knowledge  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  science.  On  every  plane 
of  mental  activity  the  desire  to  attain  to  exact  and 
positive  knowledge  is  natural  and  strong.  But  when 
we  leave  the  material  world  behind  us  and  begin  to 
occupy  ourselves  with  the  problems  of  man's  being 
and  destiny ,  and  duty,  and  the  general  constitution 
of  the  world  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  the  difficulty 
of  testing  our  hypotheses,  whatever  these  may  be 
or  however  they  may  have  been  reached,  becomes 
very  great,  and,  so  far  as  the  acquisition  of  exact 
and  positive  knowledge  goes,  becomes  at  last  in¬ 
superable.  For  when  the  appeal  to  the  direct  testi¬ 
mony  of  our  bodily  senses,  which,  as  Ruskin  says, 
are  “constant  and  common,  shared  by  all  and  per¬ 
petual  in  all,”  ceases  to  be  possible,  we  must  either 
appeal  to  some  inward  sense  or  senses,  or,  having 
postulated  the  absolute  correctness  of  our  premises, 
we  must  appeal  to  the  correctness  of  our  logical 
procedure  in  proof  of  the  truth  of  our  conclusions. 

If  we  adopt  the  former  course  we  shall  find  that 
the  hypotheses  which  we  wish  to  test,  and  which, 
as  consciously  realised  by  us,  take  the  form  of  ideas 
about  God  and  man  and  nature,  besides  reflecting 
themselves  in  our  own  interior  convictions,  are  ever 
tending  to  determine  the  manner  of  our  appeal  to 
the  interior  convictions  of  our  fellow-men.  This 
means  that  our  hypotheses  can  never  be  verified. 
Nevertheless  the  attempt  to  verify  them  must  at  all 
costs  be  made  and  must  never  be  abandoned.  For 

reliance  on  the  alternative  method-- -on  correctness 
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in  the  inferential  process  as  the  final  guarantee  of 
truth — is,  as  we  shall  now  see,  a  counsel  of  despair. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church, 
Catholic  theology  draws  its  ideas  and  its  method 
from  scholastic  philosophy,  which  is  in  a  sense  its 
own  creation,  and  draws  its  premises,  in  the  last 
resort,  from  the  text  of  Scripture,  But  scholastic 
philosophy  is  a  derelict  system  of  thought,  which 
no  one  outside  the  Church  of  Rome  now  takes 
seriously.  And  it  is  only  disregard  of  the  essentially 
literary  character  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  of 
the  revolutionary  results  of  recent  Biblical  criticism, 
which  makes  it  possible  for  the  theologian  to  regard 
a  text  in  the  Bible  as  the  major  or  minor  premise 
of  any  syllogism.  So  one  feels  inclined  to  say;  but 
we  must  go  deeper  into  the  matter  than  this.  What 
is  central  in  the  philosophy  of  Catholicism  is  its 
method,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  purely  deductive. 
In  the  steps  which  lead  to  the  definition  of  doctrine, 
Catholic  theology  relies  exclusively  on  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  its  premises  and  the  correctness  of  its  in¬ 
ferential  process,  and  absolutely  refuses  to  submit 
its  conclusions  to  the  judgment  of  what  I  may  call 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  common  sense  of  man¬ 
kind,  Its  refusal  to  submit  to  this  test  is,  of  course, 
from  one  point  of  view,  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
belief  in  Divine  guidance,  a  belief  which  has  found 
its  final  expression  in  the  recently  defined  doctrine 
of  Papal  Infallibility,  But  that  is  an  aspect  of  the 
problem  which  it  would  be  beside  my  present 
purpose  to  consider. 

The  objections  to  the  use  of  the  deductive  method 
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in  philosophy  have  already  been  stated.  Both  the 
premises  and  the  inferential  method  must  be  entirely 
flawless  if  the  conclusions  are  to  be  accepted  as  true, 
Roman  Catholic  theologians  are  expert  logicians,  and 
we  may  take  for  granted  that  they  reason  correctly 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  syllogistic  logic.  But 
their  premises  are  unsound  in  the  highest  degree, 
or  the  ultimate  basis  of  all  their  doctrine  is  the  text 
of  the  Bible,  the  inerrancy  of  which,  owing  to  its 
Divine  authorship,  is  one  of  the  fundamental  dogmas 
of  the  Church,  But  the  language  of  the  Bible  is  the 
language  of  literature,  not  of  exact  science;  and, 
as  history,  the  Bible  is  as  much  or  as  little  to  be 
trusted  as  are  the  records  of  other  primitive  peoples, 
records  which,  after  passing  through  centuries  of 
oral  tradition,  were  written  down  in  ages  in  which 
the  historical  sense  had  as  yet  scarcely  begun  to 
germinate.  The  difference  between  the  language  of 
literature  and  the  language  of  exact  science  is  that 
the  latter  appeals  primarily  to  experts  and,  being 
accurately  definable,  says  the  same  thing,  or  what  is 
virtually  the  same  thing,  to  all  who  are  qualified  to 
use  it;  whereas  the  language  of  literature,  especially 
of  poetical  literature  like  that  of  the  Bible,  appeals 
to  the  general  heart  of  men/'  but,  having  had  its 
origin  in  personal  emotion,  says  different  things  to 
different  minds.  The  inexactness  and  instability  of 
the  language  of  literature  unfit  it  for  use  in  a  philo¬ 
sophy  which  relies  exclusively  on  deductive  reasoning, 
and  refuses  to  submit  its  conclusions  to  the  intuitive 
judgment  of  the  general  heart  of  men.  As  Fr,  Clarke, 
the  logician,  reminds  us,  “if  there  is  the  faintest 
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variation  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  our  words/' 
the  Law  of  Contradiction — the  cardinal  principle 
of  Catholic  philosophy — ceases  to  operate,  and  all 
the  logical  structures  which  take  the  validity  of  that 
law  for  granted  fall  to  the  ground.  Hence  the  claim 
of  the  Pope,  on  which  I  have  already  commented, 
to  determine  with  infallible  certainty  the  meanings 
of  the  terms  which  are  used  in  theological  con¬ 
troversy,  "  If  the  Church,"  says  Fr,  Hunter,  "could 
not  determine  the  meaning  of  language  she  would 
be  powerless  to  teach;  her  only  medium  of  instruction 
is  human  language,"  There  is  something  almost 
pathetic  in  the  candour  of  this  admission.  The  only 
comment  which  I  can  make  on  it  is  that  the  Church 
is  powerless  to  teach.  She  cannot  determine  the 
meaning  of  language,  however  much  she  may  pretend 
to  do  so,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  only  language 
which  counts  in  these  matters — the  language  of 
spiritual  meditation,  emotion  and  insight — will  not 
suffer  its  meaning  to  be  determined  for  it.  Its  in¬ 
herent  buoyancy,  its  self-renewing  vitality,  is  too 
strong  to  admit  of  this.  The  language  of  the  spirit 
means  what  it  does  mean;  and  its  meaning  varies 
from  mind  to  mind,  from  context  to  context,  from 
age  to  age.  What  is  the  use,  for  example,  of  defining 
faith  as  "belief  on  the  testimony  of  another"  to 
one  who  means  by  faith  "the  spontaneous  response 
of  the  soul  to  the  appeal  of  a  spiritual  ideal  ”4  Such 
a  man,  in  the  strength  of  his  conviction  that  faith  is 
belief  in  the  testimony  of  his  own  higher  self,  will 
laugh  the  orthodox  definition  to  scorn. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Church  are  unverified  de- 
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ductions  from  unsound  premises;  unsound,  in  the 
sense  that  the  truer  they  are— the  truer  to  the  spiritual 
reeling,  half  insight  and  half  desire,  which  is  the  only 
guarantee  of  truth  in  such  matters — the  less  fitted 
they  are  to  receive  the  logical  treatment  which 
Catholic  theology  demands* 

I  will  now  do  for  the  Church  what  it  refuses  to 
do  for  itself*  I  will  submit  some  of  its  doctrines  to 
t  e  intuitive  judgment  of  the  human  spirit*  My 
object  in  doing  so  will  be  to  assert  the  right  of  the 
human  spirit  to  criticise  freely  whatever  may  be 
submitted  to  it  by  "authority"  for  acceptance, 
and  to  show  how  injurious  to  mental  and  spiritual 
development  is  the  pressure  of  dogmatism  de 
ultimis  on  human  thought,  and  how  necessary  it 
is  that  the  right  to  criticise  "  doctrine  "  should 
never  be  abandoned* 

When  I  use  the  words  intuitive  and  intuition  I  am 
thinking,  not  of  any  particular  faculty,  so  much  as 
of  that  general  capacity  for  evolving  senses,  or 
faculties  of  direct  perception,  in  response  to  the 
stimulus  of  a  complex  and  ever-changing  environ¬ 
ment,  which  accompanies  each  of  us  on  his  journey 
through  life*  In  every  trade,  profession,  art  and 
craft,  in  every  sport  and  game  and  hobby,  progress 
is  made  and  mastery  gained  through  the  gradual 
evolution  of  such  senses*  Apart  from  these,  there 
are  the  larger  intuitional  faculties  with  which  we  are 
all  endowed:  there  is  the  "illative  sense"  of  Cardinal 
Newman,  which  enables  us  to  reason  correctly  with¬ 
out  any  logical  apparatus,  and  therefore  to  deal 
with  matters  which,  owing  to  their  complexity  or 
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obscurity,  do  not  admit  of  a  strictly  logical  treatment 
— a  sense  which  at  its  own  highest  level  bears  the 
name  of  "right  reason,"  but  which  also  may  be  said 
to  enter  into  the  composition  of  all  the  other  senses, 
a  subconscious  inferential  process  being  present  in 
each  of  these  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest*  There 
is  the  robust  common  sense  of  the  soul — "good 
sense"  as  it  is  sometimes  called— which  enables  us 
to  cut  our  way  through  the  sophistries  of  various 
kinds,  the  special  pleadings,  the  mental  hypocrisies, 
the  quibblings,  the  evasions,  in  which  over-subtle 
reason  sometimes  seeks  to  entangle  us*  There  is  the 
moral  sense,  which,  through  its  insight  into  motives 
— one's  own  motives  in  the  first  place,  and  then 
the  motives  of  others  so  far  as  these  reveal  themselves 
to  imaginative  sympathy — is  able  to  handle  cases 
of  moral  perplexity  far  more  effectively  than  the 
expert  at  casuistry,  with  his  study  of  intentions ,  can 
hope  to  do*  There  is  the  social  sense,  with  its  next- 
of-kin,  the  sense  of  distributive  justice;  there  is  the 
aesthetic  sense,  with  the  tastes,  literary  and  artistic, 
in  which  it  expresses  itself;  and — above  all — there 
is  the  sense  of  spiritual  reality,  a  sense  which  gives 
us  insight  into  the  very  heart  of  things,  insight 
(one  might  almost  say)  into  the  character  of  God, 
and  which  has  aspiration  as  its  other  self.  These 
senses,  with  their  many  sub-senses,  work  by  ways 
of  their  own  which  are  so  obscure  and  so  subtle  that 
the  idea  of  laying  down  rules  for  their  procedure,  of 
formulating  the  secret  logic  which  regulates  their 
activities,  must  be  abandoned  at  the  outset*  They 
grow  with  the  growth  of  the  soul,  which  in  its  turn 
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grows  by  using  them;  and  judgment,  in  preparation 
for  action,  is  the  end  which  they  all  subserve. 

What  verdict  will  this  tribunal  pass  on  the  scheme 
of  things  which  the  Catholic  Church  has  elaborated, 
and  which  it  bids  us  accept,  under  awful  pains  and 
penalties,  as  divinely  trues'  Saturated  as  the  scheme 
is  with  supernaturalism,  it  will  seem  to  the  natural 
faculties  which  are  sitting  in  judgment  on  it,  fantastic, 
arbitrary,  irrational  and  unfair.  In  the  God  whom  it 
bids  us  adore,  the  mind  which  can  free  itself  from  the 
prejudices  engendered  by  tradition  and  education, 
will  see  an  infinite  egoist,  so  intent  on  self-glorifi¬ 
cation,  that  he  has  created  the  universe  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  surround  himself  with  worshippers 
who  will  minister  to  his  self-love.  The  uncom¬ 
promising  dualism  which  pervades  the  scheme  and 
which  culminates  in  the  appalling  contrast  between 
Heaven  and  Hell,  will  revolt  the  sense  of  gradation 
which  man's  experience  of  the  ways  and  works  of 
nature  is  ever  tending  to  strengthen.  And  the  latent 
idealism  of  man's  heart,  its  spirit  of  high  adventure, 
will  protest  against  the  staticism  which  limits  the 
vital  activities  of  the  soul  to  obedience  and  disobedi¬ 
ence  to  formulated  commands,  and  cuts  short  even 
those  activities,  for  ever  and  ever,  in  the  instant 
of  death. 

But  these  are  large  generalities.  Let  us  submit 
some  of  the  details  of  Catholic  doctrine  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  our  tribunal.  We  are  taught  that  the  eternal 
destiny  of  each  of  us  depends  on  whether,  at  the 
instant  of  death,  he  is  or  is  not  clothed  with  super¬ 
natural  grace.  Mortal  sin,  whether  it  take  the  form 
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of  a  lifetime  of  wickedness  or  of  a  single  lapse, 
deprives  the  soul  of  its  clothing  of  grace;  and  he 
who  is  in  that  state  when  death  approaches  must 
send  for  a  priest,  if  he  has  any  concern  for  his  eternal 
welfare,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  priest  must  go 
through  the  three  stages  of  contrition,  confession, 
and  reparation  (as  far  as  this  may  be  possible),  and 
so  qualify  himself  for  the  sentence  of  absolution 
which  will  re -clothe  him  with  grace  and  take  all 
his  sins  away,  ''It  is  easy/'  says  Fr.  Hunter,  "to 
conceive  of  a  sinner  dying  in  his  sin,  who  would  have 
become  reconciled  to  God  had  only  a  priest  been  at 
hand  and  done  his  office.  But  the  priest  may  have  neg¬ 
lected  his  duty  through  sloth,  or  he  may  have  been 
hastening  on  his  errand  of  charity  and  been  hindered 
by  a  flood  from  arriving  in  time.  In  such  a  case  the 
condition  on  which  God  willed  to  save  has  not  been 
fulfilled,  the  'antecedent'  Will  has  been  frustrated, 
and  the  'consequent'  Will  to  condemn  the  un¬ 
repenting  will  prevail."  In  other  words,  the  acci¬ 
dental  absence  of  a  priest  can  make  the  difference 
to  a  dying  man  between  an  eternity  of  happiness 
in  Heaven  and  an  eternity  of  torment  in  Hell, 
Comment  on  such  a  doctrine  is  scarcely  needed. 
However  flawless  may  be  the  logic  which  has  led  up 
to  it,  it  is  an  outrage  on  reason,  on  the  sense  of 
justice,  on  the  sense  of  reality,  on  the  whole  in¬ 
tuitional  side  of  man's  nature,  an  outrage  so  gross 
that  it  reduces  to  a  flagrant  absurdity  the  scheme  of 
things  of  which  it  is  an  integral  part. 

An  infant  who  dies  soon  after  birth,  if  he  has  been 
baptised  while  still  breathing,  will  go  straight  to 
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Heaven  and  enjoy  the  Beatific  Vision  for  ever.  But 
if  he  has  died  unbaptised  he  will  spend  eternity  in 
the  Borderland”  of  Hell,  The  mere  statement  of 
this  dual  doctrine  is  its  refutation.  That  the  greatest 
of  all  rewards  should  be  given  to  one  who  has  not 
begun  to  earn  it  is  scarcely  less  preposterous  than 
that  the  accident  of  dying  unbaptised  should  be 
followed  by  an  eternity  of  deprivation,  if  not  of 
actual  suffering.  Both  doctrines  outrage  one’s  sense 
of  proportion,  and  lower — the  latter  almost  to  zero 
—one’s  estimate  of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  God, 
If  logic  necessitates  such  teaching,  so  much  the  worse 
for  logic.  Divorced  from  reason  logic  is  an  ignis 
fatmis ,  not  a  guiding  light.  And  its  divorce  from 
reason  is  absolute  when  it  leads  to  conclusions  which 
make  one  doubt,  not  the  wisdom  and  justice  only, 
but  the  very  reasonableness — the  very  sanity,  one 
might  almost  say — of  God, 

In  Fr,  Hunter’s  learned  work  there  is  a  disquisi¬ 
tion  on  the  internal  constitution  of  the  Trinity  which 
deserves  to  be  considered  by  our  tribunal.  It  runs 
thus:  Since  the  Nature  of  God  is  one,  the  Three 
Persons  can  be  distinguished  by  nothing  but  their 
relations.  Each  procession  gives  rise  to  a  relation 
between  the  Principle  and  Him  that  proceeds: 
hence  there  are  four  relations,  for  in  each  Procession 
we  may  consider  the  relation  of  the  Producer  to  the 
Produced,  or  of  the  Produced  to  the  Producer,  Thus 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son  we  have  the  relations 
of  Paternity  and  Filiation,  or  Sonship;  the  second 
Procession  furnishes  Spiration,  Active  and  Passive, 
These  relations  are  perfections,  and  yet  there  is 
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no  more  perfection  in  one  Person  than  in  the  others, 
or  in  the  Essence  from  which  they  all  spring.  For 
the  Essence  contains  all  these  perfections  eminently ; 
they  are  also  found  in  each  Person,  eminently  inas¬ 
much  as  the  Person  has  the  Essence:  equivalently , 
for  the  personality  of  each  is  equivalent  to  the  other 
personalities;  and  in  some  sense  formally  in  virtue 
of  the  perichoresis.  That  by  which  one  of  the  Divine 
Persons  is  distinguished  from  another  is  called  a 
Notion ,  as  making  the  Person  known .  Thus  it  belongs 
to  the  First  Person  alone  to  be  unproduced  and  to  be 
Father:  the  Second  Person  alone  is  Son,  and  together 
with  the  First  is  Breather,  if  we  may  use  the  English 
verb  breathe  to  correspond  to  the  Latin  substantive 
Spiration:  the  Third  Person  is  breathed.  Thus 
there  are  five  Notions:  to  be  Unproduced,  Paternity, 
Filiation,  and  Spiration,  Active  and  Passive.  The 
memory  will  be  helped  if  the  arithmetical  sequence 
is  observed:  One  Nature,  Two  Processions,  Three 
Persons,  Four  Relations,  and  Five  Notions/'  Has 
this  elaborate  analysis  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
most  profound  and  sacred  of  all  mysteries,  any 
meaning,  any  real  content^  Is  there  anything  in 
the  “eternal  course  of  things''  which  corresponds 
to  it  in  any  respect  or  degreed  Or  is  it  merely  an 
analysis  and  systematisation  of  fantastic  notions 
which  deductive  reasoning,  running  riot  at  will  owing 
to  its  immunity  from  verification,  has  given  rise  to, 

notions  so  fantastic  that  the  further  elaboration 
of  them  means  nothing  less  than  a  progressive 
divergence  from  reality^ 

There  is  one  more  doctrine  which  I  would  like 
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to  submit  to  our  tribunal.  It  belongs  to  the  psychology 
rather  than  the  theology  of  Catholicism;  but  it 
deserves  to  be  examined,  partly  because  the  basis 
of  Catholic  theology  is  largely  psychological,  but 
chiefly  because  it  shows  how  easily  correct  reasoning 
which  starts  from  doubtful  premises  may  lead  to  an 
inadmissible  conclusion.  In  his  Manual  of  Moral 
Philosophy ,  Fr,  Rickaby,  S,J,,  discusses  the  question 
as  to  the  “so-called  rights  of  animals,”  and  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  animals  have  no  “rights”: 
“We  have  then  no  duties  of  charity,  nor  duties  of 
any  kind,  to  the  lower  animals,  as  neither  to  stocks 
and  stones.  Will  anyone  who  has  ever  studied  the 
ways  of  animals  or  enjoyed  the  companionship  of 
one  of  them  be  content  to  believe  that  animals  are 
as  soulless  as  “stocks  and  stones Will  he  not 
rather  argue  that  the  system  of  philosophy  which 
countenances  such  an  irrational,  such  a  hateful 
conclusion  is  unsound  to  the  very  core?1 

The  tribunal  which  has  given  judgment  in  these 
cases  the  Court  of  man's  higher  senses — is  the 
hereditary  enemy  of  dogmatism  in  general  and  of 
the  dogmatism  of  Catholic  orthodoxy  in  particular. 
It  is  also  the  most  precious  of  man's  possessions; 
and  because  it  enables  him  to  adapt  himself  to  an 
ever  -  changing  and  ever -widening  environment,  it 
is  the  chief  instrument  of  his  inward  and  spiritual 
progress.  The  orthodox  theologian  will,  of  course, 
deny  its  competence.  He  will  ask :  What  right  has 
the  natural  man  to  criticise  the  details  of  a  super¬ 
natural  revelation^  The  answer  to  this  challenge  is, 
in  brief:  Every  right.  The  idea  of  a  supernatural 
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revelation  owes  its  ascendancy  in  the  world  of  religious 
belief  to  the  natural  man's  provisional  endorsement 
of  it;  and  because  the  endorsement  is  provisional, 
having  been  given  at  a  particular  stage  in  man's 
development,  it  is  always  liable  to  be  withdrawn. 
The  right  to  give  judgment  for  or  against  super- 
naturalism  as  such  carries  with  it  the  right  to  criticise 
the  details  of  any  and  every  alleged  supernatural 
revelation.  When  the  Church  of  Rome  invites  the 
outsider  to  examine  the  evidence  in  support  of  its 
own  exorbitant  claims,  it  admits  by  implication  that 
man's  natural  faculties  are  competent  to  pronounce 
judgment  on  the  greatest  of  all  great  matters.  It  is 
true  that  it  warns  the  inquirer  that  it  will  not  be 
** prudent"  of  him  to  reject  the  evidence  which  it  has 
asked  him  to  examine;  but  the  veiled  threat  which 
is  behind  the  word  “prudent"  he  can  well  afford 
to  disregard.  It  is  also  true  that  if  he  decides  to  enter 
the  fold  of  the  Church,  he  will  be  taught  in  due  course 
that  what  made  it  possible  for  him  to  do  so  was  the 
presence  in  his  heart  of  the  gratuitous  gift  of  super¬ 
natural  grace.  But  that  is  a  doctrine  on  which,  as 
an  outsider,  I  need  not  comment,  except  indeed  to 
point  out  that  it  is  uncompromisingly  fatalistic,  and 
that  it  involves  orthodox  theology  in  a  vicious  circle 
of  thought.  The  broad  fact  remains  that  in  inviting 
the  inquirer  to  examine  the  evidence  in  support  of 
its  own  claims,  the  Church  recognises  the  competence 
of  what  I  call  the  inner  tribunal,  and  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  regard  it  for  the  moment  as  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal, 

It  is  essential,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  inner 
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tribunal  should  take  a  firm  stand  on  the  recognition 
which  it  has  received,  and  should  never  for  a  moment 
abate  its  claim  to  judge  the  details  as  well  as  the  found¬ 
ations  of  what  is  presented  to  it  as  orthodox  doctrine. 
But  once  it  has  passed  the  threshold  of  the  Church 
it  will  have  to  fight  for  its  bare  existence.  To  silence 
the  inner  tribunal;  to  reduce  it  to  impotence;  to 
atrophy  its  powers  by  forbidding  it  to  exercise  them; 
to  humiliate  it  by  requiring  it  to  subscribe  to  doctrines 
which  it  doubts  or  even  disbelieves ;  to  cut  it  off  from 
diiect  access  to  the  light  which  lighteth  every  man, 
to  the  fountain-head  of  inspiration  and  spiritual  life 
—this  is  and  has  always  been  the  fixed  policy  of 
Catholicism.  A  policy  which  never  falters  or  wavers, 
because  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  has  dictated 
it  to  the  Church.  And  this  is  not  all.  To  silence  the 
inner  tribunal  is  one  thing.  To  tempt  it  to  betray 
its  trust  is  another,  and  a  worse  thing.  The  Church 
allows  the  tribunal  to  exercise  its  powers  on  one  con¬ 
dition  only — that  it  consents  to  work  by  prescribed 
methods  and  to  work  its  way  to  predetermined  con¬ 
clusions.  But  to  do  this  is  to  tamper  with  intellectual 
honesty,  with  the  desire  for  truth  for  the  sake  of 
truth,  with  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  the 
region  of  ultimate  thought. 

Let  us  hear  what  Fr.  Hunter  has  to  say  on  this 
point.  The  interpreter  [of  Holy  Scripture],  not 
less  than  the  historian,  must  have  before  his  eyes 
the  teachings  of  Theology  as  the  norm  to  which 
his  expositions  must  conform.”  “  The  translator  of 
dogmatic  passages  [in  the  Bible]  must  already  have 
his  mind  made  up  as  to  the  true  doctrine  upon 
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the  subject*  *  ♦  ♦  Without  conviction  of  some  sort 
he  cannot  translate/'  "The  Vatican  Council  pro¬ 
nounces  an  anathema  upon  all  who  maintain  that 
branches  of  human  learning  may  be  pursued  with 
liberty  to  maintain  the  truth  of  assertions  even  if 
opposed  to  revealed  doctrine*"  Where  such  con¬ 
ditions  as  these  are  laid  down  and  accepted ,  free 
investigation  and  free  thought  are  impossible*  It  is 
a  significant  fact  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church  a 
"freethinker"  is  but  one  degree  removed  from  an 
atheist*  Yet  surely  thought  about  great  matters 
is  nothing  if  not  free* 

The  Church  itself  sets  an  example  of  intellectual 
dishonesty,  which  its  members  can  scarcely  be 
blamed  for  following*  Its  claim  to  determine  the 
exact  meaning  of  words  and  propositions  and  treatises, 
without  reference  to  the  meaning  intended  by  the 
author,  is  as  dishonest  as  it  is  unfair*  Not  less  dis¬ 
honest  is  its  attitude  towards  what  it  calls  "dogmatic 
facts*"  "  Was  St*  Peter  Bishop  of  Rome  at  the  time  of 
his  deaths  This  is  surely  a  matter  for  historians  to 
investigate  and,  if  possible,  determine*  But  no* 
The  Church  finds  it  needful  to  assume  that  St* 
Peter,  its  reputed  founder,  was  the  first  Bishop  of 
Rome,  and  it  therefore  affirms,  without  regard  to 
the  historical  evidence,  that  St*  Peter  was  Bishop  of 
Rome  when  he  died*"  "  That  St*  Peter,"  says  Fr* 
Hunter,  "was  at  his  death  Bishop  of  Rome  *  *  ,  is 
an  historical  truth  so  closely  connected  with  dogma 
as  to  come  within  the  range  of  the  teaching  authority 
of  the  Church:  it  is  a  dogmatic  fact,  and  we  have 
it  defined  with  infallible  certainty  by  the  Vatican 
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Council  that  St.  Peter  still  lives  and  presides  and 
judges  in  the  person  of  his  successors.”  The  Church 
deals  similarly  with  passages  in  the  Bible  of  doubtful 
authenticity.  If  it  finds  it  expedient  to  pronounce 
these  genuine,  it  pronounces  them  genuine  —  and 
t  ere  the  matter  ends.  Fr.  Hunter  mentions  three 
doubtful  passages  which  were  pronounced  genuine 
by  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  adds:  "As  to  these 
passages  therefore  the  question  is  closed,  and  critical 
research  has  the  advantage  of  having  full  assurance 
on  one  point.”  I  doubt  if  ‘‘critical  research”  will 
appreciate  this  advantage  ”  or  be  willing  to  agree 
with  Fr.  Hunter  that  “  Catholic  tradition  is  a  safer 
guide  than  the  results  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholar- 
s  ip.  For,  after  all,  things  are  what  they  are,  and 
facts  are  proverbially  stubborn  things.  If  the  three 
passages  are  spurious,  the  decision  of  the  Church 
that  they  are  genuine  will  not  alter  by  a  hair's-breadth 
the  inconvenient  fact  that  they  are  nothing  of  the 
kind.  And  if  St.  Peter  was  not  Bishop  of  Rome  when 
he  died,  nothing  that  the  Church  can  say  or  do  will 
establish  the  fact  that  he  was* 

When  I  read  the  works  of  Fr.  Hunter  and  other 
Catholic  theologians,  I  feel  that  I  am  in  a  world  of 
make-believe;  a  world  which  has  lost  touch  with 
reality;  a  world  in  which  exactness  is  mistaken  for 
correctness  and  the  possession  of  certitude  for  the 
possession  of  truth;  a  world  in  which  words  do  duty 
for  facts  and  phrases  for  laws  of  nature,  while  the 
analysis  and  systematisation  of  unverifiable  notions 
take  the  place  of  investigation  of  the  processes 
and  properties  of  real  things;  a  world  in  which  the 
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natural  order  of  things,  to  understand  and  conform 
to  which  is  true  wisdom,  is  perpetually  broken  in 
upon  and  thwarted  and  put  to  confusion  by  super¬ 
natural  influences — influences  from  an  order  of 
things  which  is  **  above  the  essence  and  exigency”  of 
nature;  a  world  whose  God  plays  the  part  of  a 
wonder-working  automaton,  moving  and  acting  in 
response  to  strings  which  ecclesiastical  authority 
controls. 

In  that  world  the  Church  is  everything,  and  every¬ 
where,  Believing  itself  to  be  the  only  authentic 
channel  of  intercourse  between  God  and  man,  it 
meets  the  individual  at  every  turn,  meets  him  with 
instruction,  with  direction,  with  the  precious  gift 
which  it  alone  is  authorised  to  supply,  and  without 
which  he  cannot  be  saved- — the  gift  of  supernatural 
grace.  The  price  that  it  asks  for  these  services  is 
obedience,  submission  to  itself  in  thought  and  word 
and  deed.  Having  silenced  the  inner  tribunal  which 
might  tempt  him  to  think  his  own  thoughts  and  walk 
in  his  own  ways,  the  individual  is  henceforth  to  think 
what  the  Church  tells  him  to  think,  to  believe  what 
the  Church  tells  him  to  believe,  to  do  what  the 
Church  tells  him  to  do.  The  price  is  all  too  easily 
paid.  Yet  it  is  a  heavy  price,  the  heaviest  that  the 
soul  of  man  can  pay.  For  in  the  act  of  paying  it  the 
payer  allows  the  Church  to  do  for  him  what  he  ought 
in  his  own  higher  interests,  what  he  ought  at  all 
costs,  to  try  to  do  for  himself. 

It  is  a  law  of  human  nature,  and  indeed  of  all 
animate  nature,  that  senses,  powers  and  other  faculties 
grow  by  being  exercised,  and  that,  in  default  of 
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exercise,  they  dwindle  and  deteriorate,  and  at  last, 
m  extreme  cases,  cease  to  function*  It  follows  that 
the  hostile  and  repressive  attitude  of  the  Church 
towards  that  Court  of  the  higher  senses  which  I  have 
ca  e  the  inner  tribunal,  will  have  a  constant  tend¬ 
ency  to  arrest  or  distort  the  mental  development  of 
those  who  come  under  its  influence*  And  when  the 
Cnurch  offers  itself  as  a  substitute  for  the  inner 
tribunal  and  undertakes  to  solve  the  problems, 
theoretical  and  practical,  that  perplex  the  mind  and 
the  heart,  its  injurious  action  on  the  human  spirit 

is  aggravated  by  the  very  effort  which  it  makes  to 
counteract  it* 

And  the  higher  the  level  on  which  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  the  Church  on  the  freedom  of  the  spirit 
is  carried  on,  the  more  disastrous  will  be  its  conse¬ 
quences*  Of  all  the  influences  that  stimulate  man's 
mental  growth  the  most  potent  and  far-reaching  is 
the  desire  to  solve  the  most  insoluble  of  all  problems, 
the  problem  of  the  world's  whence  and  how  and  why 
and  whither *  The  sustained  and  quasi-systematic 

effort  to  solve  this  problem  goes  by  the  name  of 
philosophy;  and  philosophy,  though  from  one  point 
of  view  it  is  no  science,  is  yet  from  another  the 
science  of  sciences,  the  science  which  interpenetrates 
and  works  as  a  leaven  in  all  the  others*  For  the 
supreme  problem  has  many  subsidiary  problems, 
and  each  of  these  has  many  subsidiary  problems; 
and  to  this  descent  from  the  unknowable  into  the 
familiar,  with  the  corresponding  re-ascent  from  the 
familiar  to  the  unknowable,  there  are  no  limits*  Thus, 
to  go  no  further,  there  is  an  obvious  descent  from 
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philosophy  through  psychology  into  biology,  with 
all  its  sub-sciences,  and  through  ontology  into  physics, 
with  all  its  sub-sciences*  And  one  result  of  this  is 
that  there  is  no  piece  of  research  work,  however 
petty  and  lowly  and  self-contained,  which  does  not 
owe  its  inception,  in  part  at  least,  remotely  and 
indirectly,  to  the  stimulating  influence  of  philosophy ; 
and  no  achievement  of  science,  however  petty  and  lowly 
and  seemingly  self-contained,  which  may  not  serve, 
remotely  and  indirectly,  the  purposes  of  philosophy* 
It  is  the  quest  of  truth  as  such,  the  quest  of  the 
supreme  and  ultimate  truth  which  has  its  counter¬ 
part  in  supreme  and  ultimate  reality,  it  is  this  and 
nothing  less  than  this  which  inspires  and  controls 
all  our  lesser  quests*  Forbid  the  great  quest,  and  the 
lesser  quests,  except  so  far  as  their  aim  is  utilitarian, 
lose  their  interest  for  us*  In  reply  to  the  objection 
to  dogmatism  de  ultimis ,  that  “to  insist  on  unity  of 
faith  hampers  the  freedom  of  man  in  the  search  for 
truth/'  Fr*  Hunter  contends  that  “man  is  helped 
and  not  hampered  by  being  supplied  with  certain 
portions  of  truth  of  which  he  is  absolutely  assured*" 
I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  Fr*  Hunter  has  been 
convinced  by  his  own  argument*  He  knows  better 
than  I  do  that  the  Church  answers  authoritatively 
and  in  some  detail  the  four-fold  question  as  to  the 
whence  and  how  and  why  and  whither  of  man  and  the 
world  in  which  he  lives.  He  knows,  in  other  words, 
that  the  “certain  portions  of  truth"  with  which  the 
Church  supplies  us  deal  with  what  is  fundamental 
and  quintessential.  And  if  we  can  have  absolute 
assurance  on  matters  which  are  fundamental  and 
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quintessential,  what  need  is  there  for  further  search 
on  our  parts'  It  would,  I  presume,  be  necessary  for 
the  thinker,  if  he  decided  to  go  on  thinking,  to  bring 
his  speculations  into  line  with  the  "portions  of 
truth  of  which  he  was  "absolutely  assured";  and 
it  those  truths  happened  to  be  the  most  vital  of  all 
what  would  become  of  the  “freedom  in  the  search 
or  truth,  interference  with  which  is  disclaimed  by 
***  Hunter  on  behalf  of  the  Church^ 

I  have  said  that  if  you  forbid  the  great  quest,  the 
lesser  quests,  except  so  far  as  their  aim  is  utilitarian, 
will  cease  to  interest  us.  This  means  that  we  shall 
cease  to  think  of  them  as  quests.  So  far  as  the  search 
for  ultimate  truth  is  concerned,  the  mind  which  is 
orbidden  to  embark  on  the  great  quest  will  find  new 
and  less  worthy  channels  for  its  pioneering  activities 
channels  to  which  the  name  of  quest  would  be  in¬ 
appropriate,  so  little  room  is  there,  in  the  exploration 
of  them,  for  the  true  spirit  of  adventure.  Were  a 
quasi-final  solution  of  the  Supreme  Problem,  such  as 
that  which  the  Church  has  propounded,  to  be  gener¬ 
ally  accepted,  the  search  for  truth,  instead  of  being 
a  genuine  adventure  into  the  infinite,  would  have 
to  be  conducted  within  rigidly  defined  limits;  and 
as  the  mind,  with  its  insatiable  curiosity  and  its 
restless  activity,  would  refuse  to  suspend  operations 
when  it  approached  those  limits,  it  would  share  the 
fate,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  work,  which  waits  on 
growth  of  whatever  kind  that  is  unduly  restricted  and 
repressed  —  its  own  growth  would  be  stunted  and 
distorted,  and  its  work  would  be  correspondingly 
utile  and  fallacious.  It  is  the  operation  of  this  law 
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which  accounts  for  the  hair-splitting  subtleties  that 
abound  in  Catholic  theology,  and  for  the  quibblings 
and  evasions  that  disfigure  the  casuistry  of  the 
Church  and  expose  it  to  the  reproach  of  having  been 
designed  for  the  fabrication  of  excuses*  The  active 
and  adventurous  mind  of  the  theologian,  when  it 
approaches  the  limits  prescribed  by  orthodoxy, 
being  warned  off  from  the  infinite,  has  no  choice 
but  to  descend  into  the  infinitesimal* 

The  injurious  effect  of  dogmatism  de  ultimis  on 
the  human  spirit  is  not  confined  to  its  mental  life* 
Just  as  there  is  a  descent  from  philosophy  through 
psychology  into  biology  and  all  its  sub-sciences,  and 
through  ontology  into  physics  and  all  its  sub-sciences, 
so  there  is  a  descent  from  philosophy  through  ethics 
into  conduct  and  through  aesthetics  into  poetry  and 
art*  What  is  the  ideal  end  of  my  being i  The  effort 
to  answer  this  question  practically,  in  one's  life,  in 
and  through  the  control  and  direction  of  one's  aims 
and  desires,  is  the  most  potent  and  far-reaching  of 
all  the  influences  that  make  for  soul- growth*  It  is 
therefore  the  exact  analogue  of  the  mental  effort 
to  arrive  at  ultimate  truth*  And  in  the  one  case,  as 
in  the  other,  if  the  question  is  authoritatively  an¬ 
swered  and  the  answer  is  accepted,  on  authority ,  as 
final,  the  growth  of  the  soul  tends  to  become  cramped, 
stunted  and  misdirected ;  and  degeneration  tends 
to  take  the  place  of  healthy  and  harmonious  develop¬ 
ment*  The  quest  of  the  ideal  should  always  be  an 
adventure  into  the  infinite*  Its  arch  enemy  is  the 
desire  for  finality,  to  which  desire  the  Church  of 
Rome  consistently  ministers* 
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This  is  a  matter  to  which  I  will  presently  return; 
for  I  shall  be  better  able  to  consider  it  when  I  have 
studied  the  probable  effect  of  Catholic  doctrine  and 
discipline  on  moral  conduct  and  moral  development 
from  a  point  of  view  with  which  we  are  all  familiar, 
the  point  of  view  of  the  consequences  in  the  next 
life  of  one's  conduct  in  this. 

The  uncompromising  dualism  which  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Catholic  doctrine  reaches  its  maximum 
of  intensity,  so  to  speak,  in  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
about  conduct  and  its  consequences.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  dualism  of  an  everlasting  Heaven 
and  an  everlasting  Hell;  and,  apart  from  the  repug¬ 
nance  which  the  “plain  man”  instinctively  feels  to 
the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment,  there  must 
be  many  non-Catholic  Christians  who,  when  they 
look  round  them  and  realise  that  in  the  scale  of 
moral  worth  which  has  utter  depravity  at  one  end 
and  heroic  virtue  at  the  other  there  is  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  gradation,  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
the  justice  of  God  the  division  of  mankind  after 
death  into  two  classes  only— classes  which  are 
separated  by  the  most  awful  of  all  abysses. 

The  Catholic  Church  seeks  to  evade  but  really 
aggravates  this  difficulty  by  carrying  the  dualism 
of  Heaven  and  Hell  into  the  very  midst  of  our  every¬ 
day  life  on  earth.  Each  of  us  is  at  any  given  moment 
m  a  state  either  of  justification  or  of  reprobation, 
which  means  that  if  he  died  at  that  moment  he  would 
either  go  to  Heaven  or  to  Hell.  The  transition  from 
the  one  state  to  the  other  is  always  instantaneous, 
for,  according  to  the  logical  law  of  Excluded  Middle, 
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there  can  be  no  middle  state  between  justification 
and  non  -  justification;  and  the  name  for  non¬ 
justification  is  reprobation*  The  transition  is  easily 
effected*  A  single  mortal  sin  will  deprive  a  man  of 
the  garment  of  sanctifying  grace,  without  which  he 
cannot  be  saved*  And  though  a  mortal  sin  may 
take  some  time  to  accomplish,  the  decision  to  sin  is 
always  instantaneous*  But  if  a  man  can  lose  the 
garment  of  sanctifying  grace  in  an  instant,  he  can 
also  regain  it  in  an  instant*  All  that  is  needed  is  that 
he  should  repent  of  his  sin,  confess  it  to  a  priest  and 
make  reparation  for  it,  or  at  least  such  reparation  as 
the  priest  may  enjoin*  The  priest  will  then  pronounce 
sentence  of  absolution;  and  in  an  instant  the  garment 
of  sanctifying  grace  will  be  restored  to  him,  his  sin 
will  fall  away  from  him  and  be  as  if  it  had  never 
been,  he  will  be  ''interiorly  renewed "  and  become 
just,  holy  and  "the  friend  of  God*" 

It  is  difficult  for  one  who  believes  in  spiritual 
evolution  to  criticise  this  doctrine*  Between  his 
own  scheme  of  life  and  the  scheme  which  is  presented 
to  him  by  the  Church  and  which  finds  characteristic 
expression  in  the  doctrine  that  has  just  been  ex¬ 
pounded,  there  seems  to  be  no  common  ground  of 
agreement*  For  him  the  reaction  of  conduct  on 
character  is  of  supreme  importance*  In  Catholic 
theology  it  finds  no  place*  The  Catholic  theologian 
would,  I  suppose,  admit  that  actions  build  up  habits, 
and  that  habits  help  to  form  character,  but  he  holds 
that  the  habits  which  half  a  lifetime  of  right  or  wrong 
doing  have  built  up  can  be  swept  away  in  a  single 
instant — good  habits  by  one  act  of  mortal  sin,  bad 
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habits  by  the  sentence  of  absolution  which  a  priest 
has  pronounced  and  through  the  instrumentality 
of  which  a  good  habit  is  supernaturally  "  infused  " 
into  the  souL  "Whatever  is  done  by  second  causes/' 
says  Fr.  Hunter,  "God  can  do  by  His  own  direct 
action,  and  He  can,  in  an  instant,  work  in  a  man 
the  change  which  would  be  worked  by  a  long  series 
of  repeated  acts/'  The  supernatural  God  can  no 
doubt  do  anything  which  the  Laws  of  Scholastic 
Logic  allow  him  to  do,  and  which  the  Catholic 
Church  finds  it  convenient  to  think  of  him  as  doing. 
And  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  we  have  to  thank 
the  Church  for  having,  with  characteristic  candour, 
enabled  us  to  realise  to  what  paradoxical  conclusions 
belief  in  a  supernatural  God,  a  God  who  transcends 
Nature  from  without,  who  is  "distinct  really  and  in 
essence  from  the  world,"  can  commit  the  believer. 
It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  point  out  to  the  theo¬ 
logian,  for  whom  the  idea  of  soul-growth  has  no 
meaning,  that  the  doctrine  of  "infused  habits"  is 
likely  to  hinder  rather  than  help  the  growth  of  the 
soul.  And  so,  though  I  fully  recognise  that  from  the 
theologian's  point  of  view  I  shall  be  begging  the 
question  at  issue,  I  must  be  content,  in  my  criticism 
of  his  teaching,  to  appeal  to  the  inner  tribunal,  to  the 
intuitive  judgment  of  my  fellow-men. 

If  the  teaching  of  the  Church  about  sin  and  its 
consequences  is  sound  doctrine,  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  average  Catholic  must  be  one  of  extreme 
instability.  He  is  always  in  a  state  either  of  justifi¬ 
cation  or  of  reprobation,  and  the  transition  from  state 
to  counter-state  is  instantaneous.  The  "just"  man. 
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having  entered  the  state  of  justification,  may  indeed 
remain  in  it  till  the  instant  of  his  death*  So  may  the 
“  reprobate  ”  remain  in  the  state  of  reprobation  till 
the  instant  of  his  death*  But  such  cases  are  rare*  Few 
men  are  consistently  good  or  consistently  bad*  The 
“ average  sensual  man"  sins  often  and  repents  often, 
and  his  spiritual  life  must  therefore  be  a  succession 
of  spasmodic  jumps* 

What  effect  will  the  doctrine  of  instantaneous 
justification  (or  reprobation)  have  on  the  morals  of 
the  believers'  Will  it  not  generate  a  gambling  spirit, 
a  readiness  to  stake  everything  on  a  single  throw  of 
the  dices'  A  single  mortal  sin  can  undo  the  effect 
of  twenty  years  of  spiritual  effort*  A  single  act  of 
contrition,  if  duly  followed  up,  can  undo  the  effect 
of  twenty  years  of  evil  living*  Why  should  not  the 
believer  obey  the  precept  Fay  ce  que  voudras ,  obey 
it  whole-heartedly  and  consistently,  and  take  his 
chance  of  being  able  to  re- clothe  himself  with  super¬ 
natural  grace  before  the  all-decisive  instant  of  his 
deaths'  The  brigand  who  has  consistently  robbed 
and  murdered  his  fellow- men,  and  who,  having 
been  mortally  wounded  in  a  fight,  sends  in  haste 
for  a  priest  to  confess  and  absolve  him,  has  evidently 
been  a  gambler  all  his  days,  staking  everything  on 
the  chance  that  the  last  hour  of  his  life  would  make 
amends  in  the  sight  of  God  for  half  a  lifetime  of  evil 
doing*  But  what  if  the  dice  had  fallen  the  other 
ways'  What  if  the  brigand  had  been  killed  in  the 
fight  in  which  he  received  a  mortal  wounds'  Or  what 
if  the  priest  who  was  sent  for  had  been  unavoidably 
delayed  and  had  arrived  too  late  s'  In  the  latter  case, 
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would  the  good  intention  of  the  brigand,  dictated 

m  all  probability  by  abject  fear,  have  availed  to  save 
him  from  perditions' 

And  what  of  the  man  who  was  no  gambler,  who 
played  for  safety,  taking  no  risk,  and  yet  was  damned 
for  ever  because  of  a  single  lapse  into  mortal  sins' 
In  a  manual  of  devotion  called  Manresa;  or  The 
Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius,  there  is  a  horrible 
exercise  in  self-terrorisation,  in  which  the  devotee 
contemplates  the  unhappy  fate  of  a  man  who  had 
led  a  saintly  life  for  many  years,  and  then,  having 
committed  “one  single  mortal  sin,”  had  the  bad 
luck  to  die  unshriven,  and  so  went  straight  to  Hell, 
with  the  certainty  of  remaining  there  for  ever.  Half 
of  the  exercise  is  devoted  to  contemplation  of  the 
horrors  of  Hell,  and  half  to  contemplation  of  the 
virtues  of  the  unhappy  man  and  the  amendment 
that  he  would  have  made  had  he  been  given  the 
chance  of  expiating  his  one  sin.  With  a  God  who 
could  so  reward  a  life  of  saintly  virtue  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  gamble  and  take  risks.  Playing 
for  safety  is  as  dangerous  as  staking  everything  on 
one  final  throw  of  the  dice.  One  could  order  one's 
life  better  if  one  had  to  deal  with  “the  God  who 
knows  not  wrath  nor  pardon”;  but  that  God  is  the 
God  of  Nature,  and  his  “essence”  is  in  some  way 
bound  up  with  that  of  the  world. 

The  Catholic  theologian  will  remind  me  that 
whatever  God  does  is  right.  Perhaps  it  is.  It  all 
depends  on  what  we  mean  by  the  word  God.  When 
applied  to  the  God  of  Nature  the  saying  is  the 
expression  of  a  patient  faith  which  has  as  its  counter- 
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part  a  realisation  of  our  own  ignorance  of  the  ultimate 
issues  of  life  and  our  consequent  inability  to  criticise 
the  world-order  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Whole* 
But,  when  applied  to  the  Supernatural  God,  it  is  the 
expression  of  what  is  half  a  moral  weakness  and  half 
a  fallacy  of  thought*  The  Supernatural  God,  if  he  is 
to  make  good  his  claim  to  our  allegiance,  must  furnish 
us  with  proofs  of  his  divinity*  And  these  proofs  must 
satisfy  our  higher  senses  in  general  and  our  moral 
sense  in  particular*  But  our  higher  senses  are  in 
process  of  development*  What  satisfied  them  one 
thousand  years  ago  might  not  satisfy  them  to-day* 
What  satisfies  them  to-day  might  not  satisfy  them 
one  thousand  years  hence*  It  follows  that  the  Super¬ 
natural  God  must  be  ready  to  furnish  fresh  proofs 
of  his  divinity  to  each  successive  generation*  It 
follows,  in  other  words,  that  man,  both  corporate  and 
individual,  must  never  surrender  his  right  to  criticise 
the  alleged  doings  of  God*  If  God  is  reported  to 
have  done  things  or  countenanced  the  doing  of  things, 
which  the  moral  sense  of  the  twentieth  century 
condemns  as  immoral,  instead  of  saying  that  those 
deeds  were  right  because  God  did  them  or  allowed 
them  to  be  done,  we  must  say  without  hesitation 
that  they  were  never  done  by  God  himself  or  any 
accredited  agent  of  his,  that  God  has  been  mis- 
reported  and  misrepresented  by  those  who  posed  as 
his  accredited  agents  and  interpreters  on  earth* 

To  say  that  whatever  the  Supernatural  God  does 
is  right  is  to  propound  the  most  dangerous  and 
delusive  of  all  doctrines*  The  Supernatural  God 
can  do  anything  which  his  votaries  wish  him  to  do 
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or  find  it  convenient  to  think  of  him  as  doing  or 
having  done*  Some  of  those  acts  may  be  profoundly 
immoral  as  man's  unsophisticated  moral  sense  judges 
of  right  and  wrong*  But  that  does  not  matter*  Be¬ 
cause  God  has  done  them  or  is  doing  them  or  will 
do  them,  they  are  right*  And  because  wrong  is  right 
when  done  by  God,  it  is  also  right — so  the  believer 
is  apt  to  assume — when  done  in  the  service  of  God* 
Was  not  the  Te  Deum  sung  in  Magdeburg  Cathedral 
after  Tilly  s  troops  had  sacked  the  town  and  massacred 
its  inhabitants^  Did  not  the  Papal  legate  who  led  the 
expedition  against  the  Albigenses  in  1209,  when  the 
crusaders  had  stormed  Beziers,  say,  with  honest 
pride  in  his  achievement:  “We  have  spared  neither 
age,  nor  sex,  nor  rank;  we  have  smitten  every  one 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword  ”i  When  Valverde  told 
Pi^arro  s  armed  soldiers  to  fall  on  the  unarmed 
Peruvians  and  slaughter  them,  and  promised  them 
absolution  for  the  crime  which  they  were  about  to 
commit,  he  may  have  believed,  and  the  soldiers 
doubtless  believed,  that  an  act  of  atrocious  cruelty 
and  treachery  was  pleasing  to  God*  From  “whatever 
God  does  is  right"  there  is  an  easy  transition  to 
“whatever  is  done  in  the  service  of  God  is  right"; 
and  this  again  readily  transforms  itself  into  “what¬ 
ever  is  done  by  the  servant  of  God  is  right*"  When 
this  point  is  reached,  when  a  man  identifies  his  own 
aims  and  interests  with  the  aims  and  interests  of 
God,  when  detestable  crimes— prompted  in  large 
measure  by  ambition  or  greed — are  perpetrated  ad 
majorem  Dei  gloviam ,  when  evil  in  its  foulest  forms 
masquerades  as  divinely  sanctioned  good,  the  collapse 
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of  man's  moral  standard,  the  confusion  of  his  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong,  the  drugging  of  his  conscience, 
is  complete. 

And  the  collapse  of  the  moral  standard  is  made 
the  more  easy  by  the  fact  that,  under  the  influence 
of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  the 
moral  sense  is  in  danger  of  being  gradually  atrophied 
by  disuse.  In  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  responsi¬ 
bility  is  taken  away  from  the  penitent  and  transferred, 
as  power,  to  the  priest.  The  priest  has  the  power  to 
bind  or  loose,  to  refuse  or  to  grant  absolution. 
Absolution  releases  the  sinner  from  sin,  from  the 
stain  as  well  as  from  the  penalty,  re-clothes  him, 
if  his  sin  is  mortal,  with  sanctifying  grace,  and  makes 
him  just,  holy  and  the  friend  of  God,  So  potent  is 
the  grace  which  the  sentence  of  absolution  restores 
to  the  soul  that  it  "destroys  in  an  instant  the  mass 
of  evil  that  there  is  in  countless  mortal  sins  and  makes 
them  as  if  they  had  never  been,"  This  is  a  great  boon. 
The  priest  alone  can  grant  it.  The  sinner  must  earn 
it.  He  must  repent  of  his  sin  and  then  confess  it  to 
the  priest.  It  is  for  the  priest  to  decide  whether  the 
sin  is  mortal  or  venial.  With  this  end  in  view  he 
requires  the  sinner,  not  only  to  say  what  he  has 
done,  but  also  to  disclose,  if  not  his  motive  or  motives , 
at  least  his  intention ♦  The  distinction  between  motive 
and  intention  is  all-important;  but  it  is  one  which 
Catholic  casuistry  is  apt  to  ignore,  A  man's  motives 
are  mixed  and  complex.  They  belong  for  the  most 
part  to  the  subconscious  part  of  him.  They  are  not 
fully  known  even  to  the  man  himself.  Still  less  can 
they  be  disclosed,  with  any  approach  to  fullness,  to 
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another.  A  man's  intention  is  nearer  to  the  surface 
of  his  conscious  life,  but  so  far  as  it  is  genuine  it 
tends  to  merge  itself  in  his  motives.  Nothing  is 
easier  than  for  a  man  to  deceive  himself  and  others 
with  regard  to  his  intention.  So  far  as  the  intention 
admits  of  being  disclosed  to  another,  it  falls  short 
to  that  extent  of  being  the  true  motive.  Intention 
plays  a  prominent  part  in  Catholic  casuistry  for  the 
reason  that  in  many  cases  it  depends  on  the  intention 
of  the  sinner  whether  the  sin  is  to  be  adjudged  mortal 
or  venial.  The  penitent  must,  therefore,  when  he 
confesses  his  sin,  disclose  his  intention  to  the  con¬ 
fessor,  and  leave  it  to  the  latter  to  decide  to  which  of 
the  two  categories  the  sin  belongs. 

What  effect  will  this  have  on  the  character  of  the 
penitent^  As  I  am  not  a  Catholic  I  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  acquiesce  in  the  crude  dualism  of  mortal 
and  venial ;  but  I  admit  without  hesitation  that  there 
are  degrees  of  sinfulness  in  sin.  As,  however,  the 
sinfulness  of  a  sin  is  largely  dependent  on  the  motives 
that  swayed  the  sinner,  I  contend  that  if  the  degree 
of  sinfulness  is  to  be  estimated  with  any  approach 
to  accuracy,  it  must  be  done  by  the  sinner's  own  moral 
sense,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  latter  has  neither 
been  atrophied  nor  depraved.  To  leave  it  to  be 
estimated  by  a  priest  is  on  the  one  hand  to  invite 
failure  and  on  the  other  to  relieve  the  moral 
sense  of  a  responsibility  which  it  ought  for  its  own 
sake  to  take  up.  The  moral  sense  is  from  one  point 
of  view  a  guiding  light,  from  another  a  warning  voice. 
When  these  operate  there  is  implicit  in  their  action 
a  judgment  on  what  one  is  doing  or  has  done  or 
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proposes  to  do ;  and  if  they  are  to  continue  to  operate 
effectively  it  is  essential  that  their  judgments  should 
not  be  disregarded ♦  It  follows  that  the  man  who 
takes  quite  seriously  the  account  of  his  “intention” 
which  he  has  given  to  a  priest,  and  accepts  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  priest  on  his  conduct  in  preference  to 
the  judgment  of  his  inner  self,  has  gone  some  way 
towards  quenching  the  guiding  light  and  silencing 
the  warning  voice — in  other  words,  towards  sophisti¬ 
cating  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong*  And  the  more  he 
accustoms  himself  to  depend,  in  cases  of  moral  per¬ 
plexity,  on  priestly  direction,  the  greater  will  be  the 
loss  to  his  spiritual  development  which  will  result 
from,  and  also  reflect  itself  in,  his  growing  help¬ 
lessness  in  matters  in  which  the  need  for  self- 
dependence  and  self-direction  is  most  urgent* 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  dying  brigand*  The  Catholic 
theologian  might  contend  that  his  repentance  was 
probably  insincere,  and  that  he  was  therefore  dis¬ 
qualified  for  the  receipt,  through  the  sentence  of 
absolution,  of  the  garment  of  sanctifying  grace*  And, 
looking  at  things  from  my  own  point  of  view,  I  see 
that  he  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  realise  the 
sinfulness  of  his  life  of  sin,  and  that  in  the  absence 
of  such  realisation  his  repentance  would  not  be 
sincere*  But  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  well  believe 
that,  under  the  pressure  of  the  fear  of  Hell-fire,  he 
might  be  quite  sincere  in  his  desire  to  be  reconciled 
to  God*  Would  that  desire,  in  the  absence  of  genuine 
contrition,  count  in  his  favour^  The  Catholic  Church 
makes  such  a  constant  and  such  a  forcible  appeal  to 
fear,  especially  to  the  fear  of  eternal  torment  in  a 
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quasi-material  Hell,  that  I  do  not  see  how  it  could 
disallow  a  desire  for  reconciliation  to  God,  even  if 
the  desire  were  the  outcome  of  a  more  or  less  selfish 
fear+  And  the  theologian  might  perhaps  contend 
that  the  sincerity  of  the  desire,  however  generated, 
proved  the  genuineness  of  the  contrition,  in  spite 
of  the  latter  falling  short,  perhaps  by  many  degrees, 
of  real  “  conviction  of  sin/' 

This  raises  a  great  question  which  cannot  be  ade¬ 
quately  discussed  in  this  chapter,  but  on  which  some¬ 
thing  must  be  said*  V/hat  is  the  value  of  fear  as  a 
motive  to  right  livings'  The  Church  sets  before  us 
as  alternatives  the  joys  of  Heaven  and  the  pains  of 
Hell,  and  bids  us  choose  between  these*  It  tells  us 
that  the  highest  joy  in  Heaven,  the  joy  which  absorbs 
into  itself  all  other  joys,  is  the  joy  of  the  Beatific 
Vision,  of  the  clear  unclouded  sight  of  God*  And  it 
tells  us  that  the  pains  of  Hell  are  real  pains,  that  the 
fire  of  Hell  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech,  but  an 
objective  reality,  "a  creature  distinct  from  the  sufferer 
and  having  for  its  end  the  infliction  of  pain*"  Now 
it  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  for  one  appeal  which 
the  Church  makes  to  the  desire  for  Heaven,  it  makes 
ten  or  more  to  the  fear  of  Hell*  Why  is  this i  Because 
the  Church,  being  wise  in  its  generation,  sees  clearly 
that  in  this  as  in  other  matters  imagination  sways 
desire,  and  that  for  one  person  who  can  begin  to 
picture  to  himself  the  joys  of  Heaven  there  are  ten 
or  a  hundred  or  even  a  thousand  who  can  readily 
picture  to  themselves  the  horrors  of  Hell*  “The 
pure  in  heart  shall  see  God*"  If  you  would  qualify 
yourself  for  the  Beatific  Vision,  or  even  for  the  high 
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imagination  which  makes  desire  for  the  Vision  a 
reality,  you  must  purify  your  heart  of  every  selfish 
wish— and  every  selfish  fear.  But  the  fear  of  a  quasi¬ 
material  Hell  is  an  essentially  selfish  fear,  resolving 
itself  as  it  does  in  the  last  resort  into  concern  for  one's 
own  skin.  "Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear";  and 
perfect  love,  the  love  which  is  its  own  reward,  such 
a  love  as  Brother  Lawrence  felt  for  God,  is  the  only 
influence  which  can  really  purify  the  heart.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  constant  appeal  to  the  fear  of  Hell-fire 
perpetuates  the  very  evils  which  it  is  intended  to 
remedy,  perpetuates  the  selfishness  which  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  perfect  love,  and  so  keeps  the  soul  below 
the  level  at  which  the  desire  for  Heaven,  which  for 
most  men  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  desire  to 
escape  the  doom  of  Hell,  becomes  a  reality  and  a 
constraining  grace.  We  know  from  experience  that 
fear  is  a  paralysing  influence  in  a  man's  physical 
life,  tending  as  it  does  to  infect  him  with  the  very 
maladies  which  he  dreads  most.  Is  it  not  the  same 
in  the  spiritual  life  ^  Does  not  the  appeal  to  fear  as  a 
motive  to  right  living  tend  to  infect  a  man  with  the 
very  malady  which  he  has  most  reason  to  dread,  or 
at  least  to  strengthen  the  infection  which  he  has 
already  contracted  i  Does  it  not  tend  to  intensify 
the  selfishness  which  is  the  beginning  and  end  of 
moral  evil  i  And  is  not  the  morbid  introspection 
which  the  fear  of  Hell  too  often  engenders  as  harmful 
to  the  health  of  the  soul  as  is  the  constant  study  of 
one's  physical  symptoms  to  the  health  of  the  body?' 
In  Manresa ,  the  manual  of  spiritual  exercises  which 
I  have  already  mentioned,  there  is  an  elaborate 
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exercise  in  self-terrorisation  in  which  the  devotee 
pictures,  in  the  fullest  detail,  all  the  horrors  of  Hell 
and  then  reminds  himself,  with  reiterated  insistence,' 
that  those  horrors  will  last  for  ever  and  for  ever  and 
or  ever.  What  can  such  an  exercise  do  to  a  man 

ut  imprison  him  in  his  own  petty,  miserable, 
trembling,  self-centred  selff1 

This  leads  me  to  speak  of  what  I  may  call  the  anti¬ 
idealism  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  an  aspect  of  its 
teaching  which  is  vitally  connected  with  the  dualism 

01  its  philosophy*  As  systems  of  thought,  and _ 

even  more-as  schemes  of  life,  dualism  and  idealism 
are  fundamentally  opposed  to  one  another*  The 
dualist  has  to  choose  between  A  and  not  A*  If  he  can 
make  himself  safe  in  A  he  has  done  all  that  is  required 
o  him.  A  is  a  state,  not  a  process.  There  are  no 
degrees  in  it,  or  if  there  are  they  are  dwarfed  to 
nothing  by  the  infinitude  of  the  abyss  between  A 
and  not  A— the  only  infinitude  of  which  dualism  has 
any  cognisance.  The  idealist,  on  the  other  hand 
nas  to  choose  between  an  ascent  towards  the  infinite' 
and  a  descent  into  the  infinitesimal,  and  he  exercises 
this  choice  at  every  moment  of  his  life.  For  the  ideal 
is  the  Infinity— the  positive  pole— of  an  infinite 
series.  he  negative  pole  of  the  series  is  that 
vanishing  point  of  the  infinitesimal  which  we  call 
Zero.  Infinity  and  Zero  interpenetrate  one  another 
unceasingly,  and  through  their  mutual  interaction 
generate  the  "finite"  world  in  which  we  live.  We 
are  always  in  touch  with  both  of  them,  and  we  are 
therefore  always  making  our  choice  between  them. 
Lite  for  the  idealist  is  a  process,  not  a  state.  His  aim 
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is  not  to  get  into  a  state  and  remain  in  it  for  ever,  but 
to  advance  for  ever  towards  the  ideal  pole  of  the  process 
in  which  he  finds  himself,  As  he  will  never  reach  that 
pole,  the  effort,  the  adventure  into  the  Infinite,  will  be 
its  own  reward,  and  even — in  a  sense — its  own  goal* 
The  arch-enemy  of  idealism,  as  a  scheme  of  life, 
is  the  desire  for  finality*  To  this  desire  the  Catholic 
Church,  being  on  principle  dualistic,  consistently 
ministers.  If  you  will  bow  your  neck  submissively 
to  the  yoke  of  Rome,  that  yoke  will  be  made  as  light 
as  possible  for  you.  Life  for  the  faithful  is  no  adven¬ 
ture  into  the  infinite.  If  it  were,  there  would  be 
constant  and  serious  danger  of  their  quitting  the  path 
of  strict  obedience.  They  must  never  be  allowed  to 
stray  beyond  the  reach  of  priestly  supervision  and 
the  need  for  priestly  ministration.  An  idealist  is  an 
explorer;  and  exploration  cannot  be  controlled  and 
directed  by  authority.  Let  saints  and  anchorites 
lead,  if  they  will,  lives  of  “heroic  virtue/'  They 
will  gain  nothing  by  this  except  higher  places  in 
Heaven;  and  the  difference  between  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  place  in  Heaven  is  as  nothing  com¬ 
pared  with  the  awful  infinitude  of  the  abyss  between 
Heaven  and  Hell,  Also,  be  it  carefully  observed,  the 
life  of  “heroic  virtue"  is  not  a  life  of  high  adventure. 
The  three  cardinal  virtues  of  the  saint— poverty, 
chastity  and  obedience — are  virtues  of  restriction 
and  repression,  virtues  in  which  the  denial  rather 
than  the  transformation  of  self  is  the  highest  aim  of 
the  virtuous.  The  saint  does  more  than  is  required 
for  his  salvation — what  an  anti-idealistic  conception ! 
—and  his  superfluous  merits  are  thrown  into  the 
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common  pool  called  the  "Treasury  of  the  Church  ** 
whence  they  can  be  doled  out,  in  the  form  of  Indul¬ 
gences,  to  his  weaker  brethren.  Heaven  itself  is  a 
state  of  blissful  finality,  in  which  “sight  replaces 
raith,  attainment  satisfies  hope,  and  enjoyment 
succeeds  to  yearning  love."  A  poor  ideal  this,  as 

compared  with  the  reward  of  virtue  which  the  poet 
has  set  before  us: 

She  desires  no  isles  of  the  blest,  no  quiet  seats  of  the  just. 

To  rest  in  a  golden  grove,  or  to  bask  in  a  summer  sky: 

Give  her  the  wages  of  going  on,  and  not  to  die.1 

For  the  saint,  whether  Catholic  or  non- Catholic, 
virtue  must  in  the  main  be  its  own  reward.  For  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  faithful,  admission  to  the  static 
Heaven— which,  after  all,  is  the  only  thing  that 
really  matters-is  to  be  achieved  by  a  minimum  of 
effort;  by  a  minimum  of  mental  effort,  for  the 
Church,  through  its  dogmatic  definition  of  doctrine, 
relieves  the  mind  of  the  necessity  of  exercising  itself 
in  great  matters;  by  a  minimum  of  moral  effort,  for 
the  soul  that  sinneth  can  again  and  again  be  washed 
clean  of  guilt  and  the  inward  consequences  of  guilt, 
and  there  are  few  “mortal"  sins  which  cannot  be 
made  ^venial”  by  the  judicious  exercise  of  “in¬ 
tention  on  the  part  of  the  sinner;  by  a  minimum 
of  spiritual  effort,  for  the  command  “Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all 
thy  mind,  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  strength” 
“is  fully  satisfied  when  the  judgment  sets  God  above 
his  creatures";  2  yes,  and  even  by  a  minimum  of 

ceremonial  effort,  for  “apart  from  cases  of  special 

1  Wages ,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

2  Outlines  of  Dogmatic  Theology ,  by  Rev.  S.  J.  Hunter,  S .J. 
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urgency,  it  seems  that  the  Divine  precept  [to  commu¬ 
nicate]  cannot  be  held  to  require  greater  frequency 
than  the  annual  reception  which  the  Church  has 
commanded.  He  who  faithfully  fulfils  his  Easter 
duties  does  all  he  is  bound  to  do  in  this  matter/' 1 
The  deadening  effect  of  Catholic  doctrine  on 
spiritual  development  may  be  looked  at  from  another 
point  of  view.  The  philosophy  which  has  in  it  no 
leaven  of  poetry  can  never  be  an  inspiring  influence 
in  man's  life,  Joubert,  the  French  moralist,  said  that 
he  liked  philosophy  to  be  “winged  and  singing," 
Winged  and  singing  are  the  last  epithets  which  one 
could  apply  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
For  that  philosophy  draws  its  first  principles,  its 
method  and  its  terminology  from  formal  logic;  and 
formal  logic  is  the  sworn  enemy  of  poetry.  There  is 
a  reason  for  this  feud.  In  poetry  the  words  that 
matter  have  many  shades  of  meaning,  which  they 
derive  partly  from  the  context,  partly  from  their 
associations,  partly  from  the  kindled  emotions  of 
the  reader.  Indeed  there  are  words  and  phrases  in 
poetry  which  have  such  a  wealth  of  suggestiveness 
and  make  such  a  strongly  personal  appeal  that  they 
may  almost  be  said  to  say  a  thousand  different  things 
to  a  thousand  different  minds.  Logic,  on  the  other 
hand,  tries  to  limit  the  content  of  a  word  to  the  one 
meaning  which  a  formal  definition  can  cover  and  set 
forth.  In  the  atmosphere  of  poetry  the  rigidity  which 
characterises  the  diction  and  the  processes  of  logic 
would  begin  to  melt  away  like  the  ice  of  winter  at 
the  breath  of  a  south-west  wind.  There  is  no  strain 
1  Outlines  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  by  Rev.  S.  J.  Hunter,  S.J. 
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or  even  flavour  of  poetry  in  Catholic  theology;  and 

1  S?pp0se  that  “  has  been  deliberately 

excluded  for  the  reason  that  the  language  of  poetry 

is  essentially  fluid,  unstable  and  elusive,  and  that 
the  spirit  of  poetry  is  essentially  free,  heretical  and 
impatient  of  control.  One  result  of  this  exclusion  of 
poetry  is  that  the  theological  treatment  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Problem  gives  me  a  general  impression  of  being 
literal  to  the  verge  of  puerility,  matter  of  fact  to  the 
verge  of  banality,  formal  to  the  verge  of  mechani- 
cality,  familiar  to  the  verge  of  irreverence,  and— above 
all— -so  meticulously  exhaustive  as  to  disenchant  the 
problem  of  that  element  of  mystery  which  is  at  once 
the  despair  of  the  intellect  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
eart.  Acceptance  of  such  a  theology,  if  real  and  not 
a  mere  formality,  will  tend  to  paralyse  the  speculative 
imagination  which  plays  so  vital  a  part  in  high  think¬ 
ing  and  in  the  consequent  ordering  of  one's  life. 

It  is  not  to  its  theology  or  its  philosophy  that 
Catholicism  owes  its  strength.  It  has  many  sources 
of  strength.  It  owes  much  to  its  inheritance  of  the 
throne  of  the  Caesars  and  of  the  organising  genius 

r*0,me'  l\  owes  much  to  its  belief  in  its  own  in- 
allibility  and  to  the  offer  of  mental  repose  which 
this  enables  it  to  make.  It  owes  much  to  the  appeal 
which  it  makes,  through  its  churches  and  its  cere¬ 
monial,  to  the  eye  and  the  ear.  It  owes  much  to  these 

u  f*01T'  fer  m°re'  t0  the  crucified  Christ  and  to 
the  Mother  and  the  Babe.  But  all  these  sources 

of  strength  will  not  avail  to  save  it  when  its  day  of 

reckoning  comes*  And  sooner  or  later  its  day  of 

reckoning,  of  final  reckoning,  will  come.  For  on 
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the  whole  and  in  the  long  run  the  strength  and 
vitality  of  a  religion  are  directly  proportioned  to 
the  soundness,  the  conformity  to  reality,  of  its 
dominant  ideas.  And  it  is  the  weakness  of  Catholi¬ 
cism  that  it  draws  its  dominant  ideas  from  the  crude 
commonplace  philosophy  of  the  average  man,  and 
that  in  its  attempt  to  elaborate  these  it  has  borrowed 
its  metaphysical  first  principles  and  its  method  from 
a  derelict  system  of  thought  which,  as  I  have  said,  is 
no  longer  taken  seriously  by  any  thinker  outside  the 
Catholic  Church, 

Sometimes,  when  a  river  changes  its  course, 
portions  of  the  old  channel  remain,  deep  and  full  of 
dark  water  which  once  had  a  free  current,  but  is 
now  stagnant  and  dead.  Such,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has 
been  the  fate — a  fate  which  is  still  fulfilling  itself — 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  Once  it  was  the  channel 
in  which  the  main  current  of  man's  spiritual  life,  in 
that  part  of  the  world  which  we  call  Christendom, 
was  content  to  flow.  Sometimes  indeed  the  waters 
chafed  at  the  barriers  that  contained  them,  but  for 
centuries  these  stood  firm.  At  last  the  floods  came 
down,  and  the  waters  rose  and  broke  their  bonds, 
and  gradually  deserted  the  old  channel  and  clove 
new  channels — for  now  there  are  many — for  them¬ 
selves,  The  old  channel,  as  a  channel,  remains.  As 
an  institution,  organised  and  disciplined,  the  Church 
survives;  the  channel  which  it  mapped  out  for 
itself  is  still  there,  and  there  is  deep  water  in  some 
of  its  reaches,  but  the  waters  of  life  have  deserted 
it,  and  are  still  deserting  it,  and  the  waters  that 
remain  are  dying  or  dead. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  SPIRITUAL  EVOLUTION 

Is  the  world  in  which  we  find  ourselves  one  or  two?' 
When  I  ask  this  question  I  am  using  the  word  world 
as  far  as  possible  “without  prejudice/'  I  am  trying 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  free  it  from  the  limitations 
which  conscious  thought  instinctively  imposes  on  it. 
Is  the  world,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  one 
or  twos'  The  answer  which  orthodox  religion  gives 
to  this  question  is  an  emphatic  two .  There  are  two 
worlds,  the  world  of  Nature  and  the  supernatural 
world.  Between  these  worlds  a  great  gulf  is  fixed 
which  makes  intercourse  between  them,  in  the 
natural  order  of  things,  impossible.  Such  intercourse 
as  is  possible  is  supernatural,  not  natural.  The  world 
of  Nature  was  supernaturally  created  and  in  the 
fullness  of  time  will  be  supernaturally  destroyed. 
Why  was  it  created  ^  The  central  figure  in  the  super¬ 
natural  world  is  the  personal  being  whom  we  call 
God.  Before  the  world  of  Nature  was  created  he 
was  the  sole  figure.  For  the  word  “supernatural,”  as 
orthodox  theology  defines  it,  means  “that  which  is 
above  the  essence  and  exigency  of  created  nature." 
As  all  existent  things,  except  God  himself,  have 
been  created,  we  must,  in  the  first  instance,  identify 
the  supernatural  world  with  the  person  of  God. 

Why  then  was  the  world  of  Nature  created?'  In 
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order  to  procure  glory  to  God.”  “To  be  fully 
known  and  praised,”  says  the  Vatican  Council,  is 
what  is  meant  by  “ glory”;  so  that  “the  end  of  the 
world  is  that  the  power,  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God  should  be  fully  known  and  avowed.”  The 
world  of  Nature  cannot  achieve  this  end  by  the 
exercise  of  its  own  natural  powers.  Owing  to  the 
sin  of  Adam  it  has  missed  its  destiny.  Left  to  itself 
it  would  be  the  cosmic  equivalent  of  a  “lost  soul.” 
What  “saves”  it,  or  at  least  saves  those  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  who  are  predestined  to  salvation,  is  the  super¬ 
natural  influx  of  grace  from  the  supernatural  world. 

I  have  submitted  this  theory  of  things  to  the 
judgment  of  the  natural  man.  I  could  not  have  done 
otherwise.  I  could  not  start  by  postulating  the 
existence  of  a  supernatural  world.  The  super¬ 
naturalist  himself  appeals  to  certain  “Laws  of 
Thought”  in  support  of  his  dualistic  theory;  and 
to  appeal  to  Laws  of  Thought  is  to  appeal  to  human 
nature  under  one  of  its  aspects.  I  have  appealed  to 
a  higher  tribunal.  I  have  appealed  to  the  higher 
nature  of  man  in  its  totality,  to  the  “inner  tribunal,” 
as  I  have  called  it,  which  is  constituted  by  the  court 
of  the  higher  senses.  I  find  that  the  consequences, 
both  theoretical  and  practical,  of  supernaturalism 
are  repugnant  to  this  tribunal,  and  I  accept  its  adverse 
decision  as  authoritative  and  final. 

Am  I,  then,  to  conclude  that  the  world  in  which 
I  find  myself  is  not  two,  but  ones'  Are  two  and  one 
alternatives  between  which  I  must  make  my  choices' 

I  do  not  think  so.  If  they  were,  the  dualism  which 
I  repudiate  when  I  reject  the  idea  of  the  super- 
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natural  would  have  reappeared  under  another 
form*  For  the  essence  of  dualism  is  that  it  forces 
upon  us  an  ever  recurrent  choice  between  Yes  and 
No.  It  says  to  us  "Yes  or  No  ”  Which  do  you 
choose  i  The  only  way  of  escape  from  dualism  is  to 
answei  Yes  and  No/'  The  world  in  which  I  find 
myself  is  neither  two  nor  one*  It  is  two  and  one* 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  process,  not  a  state;  a  Be¬ 
coming,  not  a  mere  Being*  As  a  process,  it  is  one  in 
respect  of  its  own  being,  but  two  in  respect  of  its 
whence  and  its  whither* 

The  supreme  law  of  thought,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is 
not  the  Law  of  Contradiction  but  the  Law  of  Polar 
Opposition,  a  law  which,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  is  best  exemplified  by  the  Infinity  and  Zero  of 
the  arithmetician*  Infinity  and  Zero  are  not  alter¬ 
natives*  They  are  the  ideal  ends,  antithetical  and 
yet  correlative,  of  a  familiar  process,  a  process  which 
ascends  towards  the  infinite,  whereof  the  vanishing 
point  is  Infinity,  and  descends  into  the  infinitesimal, 
or  rather  ascends  out  of  the  infinitesimal,  whereof 
the  vanishing  point  is  Zero*  It  is  the  interaction,  the 
interpenetration,  of  these  polar  opposites  which 
gives  us  the  finite  numbers  which  we  add  and 
subtract  and  multiply  and  divide* 

In  like  manner  it  is  the  interaction  of  its  unknown 
Whence  and  its  unknown  Whither  which  gives  us 
the  world  of  our  experience,  the  world  in  which  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being*  The  names  which 
we  give  to  the  unknown  Whence  and  the  unknown 
Whither  are  respectively  Matter  and  Spirit*  We 
mean  by  Matter  what  is  ultimate  in  the  analysis,  or 
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breaking  up  of  things,  which  is  the  form  taken  by 
our  quest  of  the  Whence,  And  we  mean  by  Spirit 
what  is  ultimate  in  the  synthesis,  or  building  up 
of  things,  which  is  the  form  taken  by  our  quest 
of  the  Whither,  The  process  which  ascends  from 
Matter,  whatever  that  may  be,  towards  Spirit,  what¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  is  what  we  call  Evolution ,  And  the 
religion  in  which  man  presents  to  himself  ascent 
towards  the  spiritual  pole  of  existence  as  the  ideal 
end  of  his  being  may  perhaps  be  spoken  of  as  the 
Gospel  of  Spiritual  Evolution , 

What  place  is  there  in  the  Gospel  of  Spiritual 
Evolution  for  the  idea  of  Gods'  In  other  words,  what 
place  is  there  in  the  universe,  as  it  is  interpreted 
by  that  gospel,  for  the  being  of  Gods'  The  most 
exalted  of  all  places.  The  place  which  is  at  once 
central  and  supreme,  I  believe  in  God  for  more 
reasons  than  one.  One  reason  is  that  I  believe  in 
man.  An  idea  which  belongs  to  all  peoples  and  all 
ages  must  have  a  real  content.  In  the  first  of  these 
lectures  I  tried  to  interpret  the  idea  of  God,  I 
analysed  the  idea  into  four  sub-ideas:  the  idea  of 
unity,  the  idea  of  reality,  the  idea  of  causation,  and 
the  idea  of  beyondness,  I  thought  of  God  as  Eternal 
Oneness,  Eternal  Essence,  Eternal  Source  and 
Eternal  Goal,  This  is  the  conception  of  God  in 
which  I,  for  one,  have  found  repose — yet  not  repose 
so  much  as  an  imperious  call  for  the  consecration 
of  my  life. 

In  what  relation  does  God,  as  so  thought  of,  stand 
to  the  world  of  our  experienced  Who  can  answer 
this  question^  The  little  words  which  express 
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relationship,  primarily  in  time  and  space,  and  then 
more  generally  and  less  exactly, are  called  prepositions. 
And  prepositions  mock  us  and  delude  us  when,  in 
our  meditations  on  the  ultimate  problems  of  exist¬ 
ence,  we  try  by  their  aid  to  give  precision  to  our 
thoughts.  The  one  relation  in  which  God  does  not 
stand  to  the  world  is  that  of  essential  separation.  To 
taxe  all  that  our  highest  experiences  have  suggested 
to  us  of  beauty,  of  goodness,  of  reality,  of  power,  of 
glory,  to  gather  these  together  and  throw  them  out¬ 
side  the  world,  and  personify  them  and  call  them  God ; 
and,  having  done  this,  to  limit  the  meaning  of  the 
words  universe  and  nature  to  what  is  left  behind  when 
those  quintessential  qualities  have  gone,  is  a  pro¬ 
found  misinterpretation  of  our  experiences  for  which 
we  have  paid  dear  and  shall  continue  to  pay  dear 
as  long  as  we  allow  it  to  dominate  our  minds.  If 
I  am  to  use  prepositions  for  the  expression  of  my 
thoughts  on  this  matter,  I  will  say  that  God  is  both 
in  the  world  and  beyond  it,  just  as  in  an  infinite 
arithmetical  series  Infinity  is  in  every  finite  number 
and  yet  transcends  them  all  forever  and  forever. 
As  oneness,  as  essence,  as  source,  as  the  light  of  all 
light  and  the  life  of  all  life,  God  is  in  the  world  of 
our  experience.  As  the  outraying  light,  as  the  self- 
sublimating  life,  as  the  ever-receding  goal,  as  the 
eternal  Beyond,  God  transcends  the  world  of  our 
experience.  The  universe,  however  much  its  meaning 
may  expand  with  the  expansion  of  the  human  spirit, 
will  always  mean  less  to  us  than  its  own  ultimate 
leality.  And  that  ultimate  reality  is  the  transcendent, 
the  self-transcendent  God.  For  what  God  transcends 
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is  his  own  immanence  in  Nature,  He  transcends  the 
world  from  within,  not  from  without. 

Does  this  confession  of  faith  convict  me  of  pan¬ 
theism^  I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  greatly  care. 
It  all  depends  upon  what  we  mean  by  the  word 
pantheism ,  I  suppose  it  is  one  of  the  words  which 
popes  have  defined  with  infallible  certainty.  If  it 
is,  then  I  can  safely  say  that  in  the  papal,  the  orthodox 
meaning  of  the  word,  I  am  not  a  pantheist,  “Pan¬ 
theism,  says  Fr,  Hunter,  “is  a  fetish  religion,  where 
the  worshipper  arbitrarily  ascribes  personal  qualities 
to  a  mere  thing,  ,  ,  ,  The  universe  is  as  true  a 
fetish  as  any  bit  of  rag  that  holds  a  negro  in  awe,” 
Fr,  Hunter  must,  I  imagine,  have  had  the  orthodox 
definition  in  mind  when  he  wrote  those  words.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  I  should  never 
dream  of  deifying  “a  mere  thing,”  But  is  the  uni¬ 
verse  a  mere  things'  Are  we  justified  in  classing  it 
with  bits  of  rag” s'  Is  not  that  the  very  question 
which  is  in  disputes'  Fr,  Hunter  evidently  means 
by  the  universe  what  I  should  call  the  material 
framework  of  the  universe.  But  this  limitation  and 
degradation  of  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  ideas 
is  purely  gratuitous.  It  has  nothing  to  say  for  itself. 
He  who  identifies  the  universe  with  its  own  material 
framework  has  already  expelled  from  the  universe 
all  that  is  divine  in  it;  and  this  makes  his  arguments 
for  theism  and  against  pantheism  an  elaborate  begging 
of  the  question  at  issue. 

Elsewhere  Fr,  Hunter  tells  us  that  “the  pantheistic 
God  who  is  identical  with  the  world  cannot  have 
personal  attributes  such  as  intellect  and  will,”  Why 
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can  he  not^  Let  us  consider  this  problem.  We  know 
from  experience  that  in  the  ascending  scale  of  life 
there  is  an  undefinable  point  at  which  life  begins 
to  take  on  the  characteristics  of  spirituality — in¬ 
tellect  and  will  and  the  rest.  We  know,  in  other 
words,  that  whenever  we  have  great  complexity 
combined  with  all  -  pervading  and  all  -  controlling 
unity,  whenever  the  organic  whole  is  very  complex 
and  very  highly  organised,  then  we  have  either  the 
expression  of  spiritual  power  and  activity  (as  in  the 
case  of  a  complicated  machine)  or  the  embodiment 
of  spiritual  life.  And  we  know  that  the  greater  the 
complexity  and  the  more  elaborate  the  organisation, 
the  higher  in  degree,  if  not  in  kind,  is  the  spirituality 
of  the  embodied  life.  The  human  body,  for  example, 
is  a  commonwealth  of  living  cells.  Its  inhabitants 
are  many  times  as  numerous  as  all  the  human  in¬ 
habitants  of  our  earth.  WLen  I  begin  to  think, 
10,000,000,000  neurons  are  astir.  But  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  commonwealth  is  marvellous.  Each  of 
the .  cells  has  its  own  work  to  do,  and  the  sub¬ 
ordination  of  means  to  ends,  of  lower  to  higher 
grades,  is  almost  perfect.  This  is  what  a  man  is  on 
one  side  of  his  being  an  organic  whole,  so  complex 
and  yet  so  highly  organised  that  he  is  sometimes,  and 
not  inappropriately,  spoken  of  as  a  microcosm,  a 
little  world.  But  on  another  side  of  his  being  the  man 
is  a  self-conscious  spirit,  one  and— — in  a  sense — - 
indivisible,  endowed  with  intellect  and  will,  and  other 
faculties  which,  pace  Fr.  Hunter,  are  even  higher 
and  more  spiritual  than  these.  As  far  as  our  experi¬ 
ence  goes,  no  other  living  thing  is  so  complex  in  its 
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corporeal  structure  or  so  highly  organised  as  man, 
and  no  other  living  thing  reaches,  or  even  approaches, 
the  same  level  of  spiritual  life* 

May  we  not  argue  from  the  microcosm  to  the 
macrocosm^  If  the  universe  is  a  cosmos,  an  ordered 
and  organised  whole — and  even  the  orthodox  theo¬ 
logian  will,  I  think,  admit  that  it  is — then  its  com¬ 
plexity  must  be  inconceivably  greater  than  that  of 
the  human  body  (which  is  itself  a  mere  cell  or  sub-cell 
in  the  cosmic  organism),  and  its  degree  of  organisation 
must  be  inconceivably  higher*  And  if  what  is  on 
one  side  of  it  a  microcosm  is  on  another  side  a 
self-conscious  spirit,  may  it  not  be  that  what  is 
on  one  side  of  it  the  macrocosm  is  on  another  side 
of  it  a  Spirit,  which  is  as  much  higher  in  the  level 
and  wider  in  the  range  of  its  life  than  the  human 
spirit  as  is  the  macrocosm  than  the  microcosm,  the 
body  of  the  universe  than  the  body  of  man?'  And  if 
it  is  permissible  to  conceive  of  such  a  supreme  and 
all-embracing  Spirit,  is  not  the  name  for  it  God?' 
One  who  so  thinks  of  the  universe  and  of  God 
will  hesitate  to  apply  the  word  personal  to  God,  but 
only  because  he  feels  that  God  is  super-personal, — 
personal  after  a  manner  and  in  a  degree  which  defy 
expression  and  even  baffle  imaginative  thought*  And 
he  will  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  God  such  attributes  as 
intellect  and  will,  but  only  because  he  feels  that  the 
intellect  and  the  will  of  God  must  infinitely  transcend, 
in  quality  as  well  as  in  degree,  the  intellect  and  the 
will  of  man* 

One  may,  at  any  rate,  begin  by  defining  the  uni¬ 
verse  as  the  All  of  Being,  the  unified  totality  of 
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things,  and  make  that  definition  one's  starting  point 
for  the  great  adventure  of  high  thinking.  And  one 
may  fairly  protest,  at  the  outset,  against  the  dogmatic 
attitude  of  a  philosophy  which  ejects  from  the  uni¬ 
verse  its  own  unifying  principle  before  it  has  begun 
to  ask  itself  what  the  word  universe  means,  and 

then  bases  on  this  flagrant  petitio  principii  its  whole 
system  of  thought. 

But,  after  all,  one's  relation  to  the  Most  High  is  a 
matter,  not  so  much  for  argument  as  for  working 
out  in  one  s  own  life.  What  provision  does  the 
Gospei  of  Spiritual  Evolution  make  for  the  practical 
solution  of  the  greatest  and  most  vital  of  all  problems^ 
In  every  religion  the  general  attitude  of  the  believer 
towards  the  God  whom  he  worships  is  one  of  faith . 
What  is  faiths  The  Catholic  Church  defines  faith 
as  "a  supernatural  virtue,  through  which  by  the 
influence  and  with  the  aid  of  the  grace  of  God  we 
believe  that  the  things  which  He  has  revealed  are 
true,  not  because  of  their  intrinsic  truth  seen  by 
natural  light,  but  on  the  authority  of  God  Himself, 
who  has  given  the  revelation,  who  cannot  be  deceived 
nor  deceive.  The  essence  of  faith,  according  to 
this  definition,  is  belief  in  a  supernatural  revelation, 
a  behei  which  is  made  possible  by  the  grace  of  the 
supernatural  God.  Faith  in  the  self-revelation  of  the 
supernatural  God  carries  with  it  faith  in  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  God's  self-revelation,  the  supernaturally 
commissioned  and  supernaturally  directed  Church. 
The  Catholic  Church,  as  the  sole  intermediary 
between  God  and  man,  is  in  a  position  to  intercept 
and  control  much  of  what  passes  between  God  and 
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man*  As  it  can  intercept  and  store  up  in  the  reservoir 
of  its  “  Treasury  "  some  at  least  of  the  grace  which 
descends  from  God  to  man,  so  it  can  intercept  and 
direct  towards  itself  some  at  least  of  the  faith  which 
ascends  from  man  to  God*  The  Catholic  owes  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  the  information  about  God 
and  the  things  of  God  which  it  is  his  duty  to  believe; 
and  he  will  therefore  be  ready  to  define  faith,  at  any 
rate  from  one  point  of  view,  as  the  obedient  accept¬ 
ance  of  doctrine  as  defined  by  the  Church,  and  be 
ready  to  accept  the  obvious  inference  from  this 
definition  that  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  faith  is  obedient 
submission  to  the  authority  of  the  Church* 

In  the  Gospel  of  Spiritual  Evolution  faith  plays  a 
larger  and  a  freer  part  than  this*  There  are  two 
chief  elements  in  faith — trust  and  desire *  Trust  in 
the  immanent  God,  in  whom  we  live  and  move,  and 
in  whose  will  is  our  peace*  And  desire  for  the  tran¬ 
scendent  God,  desire  for  God  as  the  ideal  end  of 
man's  being;  a  desire  which  will  never  be  slaked 
and  will  therefore  never  die;  a  desire  which  shares 
in  some  sort  in  the  infinitude  of  its  object,  and  there¬ 
fore  finds  in  its  eternal  failure  its  eternal  reward* 
There  is  also  the  element  of  wonder ,  which  stimulates 
imagination  and  keeps  alive  the  spirit  of  adventure 
in  the  sphere  of  high  thinking*  And  there  is  the 
element  of  devotion ,  in  which  desire  for  God  finds  a 
practical  outlet  for  its  up  welling  flood* 

Faith,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  being  a  spontaneous 
overflow  from  the  depths  of  man's  spiritual  life, 
does  not  need  to  be  authoritatively  inculcated  or 
authoritatively  defined*  Words  cannot  begin  to  do 
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justice  to  it.  But  that  matters  nothing.  For  it  is  so 
secure  of  itself  that  it  does  not  ask  to  be  set  forth  in 
words.  The  expression  that  it  demands  is  practical 
,  exPression  in  effort,  in  conduct,  in  life.  It  can 
tnerefore  dispense  with  formulated  creeds;  and  that 
is  a  great  gam  to  it.  For  the  attempt  to  formulate 
creeds,  the  attempt  to  define  the  undefinable,  has 
given  rise  to  the  bitterest  of  all  controversies— 
controversies  so  bitter  and  so  prolonged  that  they 
have  diverted  into  their  own  barren  channels  and 
swallowed  up  in  the  quicksands  of  those  channels 
much  of  the  energy  of  the  faith  that  was  meant  for 
God.  As  the  need  for  formulated  creeds  grows 
with  the  use  of  them  till  at  last  faith  resolves  itself 
wholly  and  unreservedly,  into  the  obedient  acceptance 
of  defined  doctrine,  so  the  faith  which  is  strong  enough 
and  vital  enough  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  formu¬ 
lated  creeds  will,  in  the  absence  of  such  supports, 
grow  stronger  and  more  vital  through  its  exercise 
of  the  discipline  of  freedom,  and  will  even  gain  in 
strength  and  vitality  whatever  its  expression  loses 
in  clarity  and  precision*  The  familiar  words: 

Things  won  are  done;  joy’s  soul  lies  in  the  doing, 

are  as  applicable  to  the  winning  of  faith  as  to  any 
other  human  achievement.  And  it  is  no  paradox  to 
say  that  the  greater  the  intellectual  unrest  of  the 
whole-hearted  believer,  the  deeper  is  the  peace  which 
his  faith  brings  to  his  soul. 

But  expression  of  some  sort  faith  imperatively 
demands.  What  will  the  faith  of  the  evolutionist 
do  for  him  whom  it  inspires  i  Let  us  go  back  for  a 
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moment  to  what  I  may  call  the  first  principles  of 
natural  theology*  It  was  the  confusion,  in  man's 
thought  about  God,  between  transcendence  and 
separation  that  gave  us  the  supernaturalism  which 
is  now  losing  its  hold  on  man's  mind  and  heart* 
But  it  was  the  sense  of  his  own  capacity  for  self¬ 
transcendence,  it  was  his  secret  recognition  of  the 
broad  fact  that  evolution  is  the  master  principle  of 
his  being,  which  generated  the  idea  of  divine  tran¬ 
scendence;  and  it  was  the  misinterpretation  of  this 
idea  by  his  conscious  thought  which  led  him  astray* 
Now  that  the  idea  of  evolution  is  presenting  itself 
to  his  consciousness  and  commending  itself  to  his 
reason,  the  way  is  clear  for  him  to  return,  with  his 
eyes  open,  to  the  truer  and  deeper  conception  of 
divine  transcendence  which  he  touched  for  a 
moment  under  the  guidance  of  his  spiritual  instinct, 
but  which  was  too  deep  to  be  fathomed  by  his 
undeveloped  mind* 

What  God  transcends  is  his  own  immanence  in 
Nature  and  in  man*  And  as  the  Immanent  God  is 
the  life  of  man's  life  and  the  soul  of  his  soul,  it  follows 
that  the  way  to  the  Transcendent  God — a  way  to 
which  there  is  no  end — lies  through  the  development 
of  man's  higher  nature,  the  nature  with  which  God 
has  endowed  him,  and  in  the  unfolding  of  which 
God  is  at  work  in  his  soul* 

The  transformation  of  man's  conception  of  faith 
carries  with  it  the  transformation  of  his  conception 
of  duty*  What  man  owes  to  God  is  the  development 
of  his  own  nature,  under  the  guidance  and  inspiration 
of  the  Immanent  God,  and  in  response  to  the  attrac- 
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tiv®  fo/ce  which  the  Transcendent  God,  as  the  ideal 
end  of  man’s  being,  never  ceases  to  exert.  This  is 
the  only  obedience  which  God  demands  from  man 
and  the  only  offering  which  man  can  lay  on  the  altar 
with  the  assurance  of  its  being  acceptable  to  God. 

.  The  statlc  Vlew  °f  things  which  the  idea  of  evolution 
is  superseding  has  generated  the  dualistic  conception 
of  an  alternation,  in  man's  inner  life,  between  the 
opposite  states  of  “justification"  and  “reprobation  ” 
with  an  instantaneous  transition  from  the  one  state 
to  the  other.  The  process  of  self-development,  on 
the  contrary,  is  as  gradual  as  the  unfolding  of  life 
in  a  growing  plant,  the  difference  between  the  two 
processes  being  that  the  plant  is  in  the  grip  of  forces 
which  it  cannot  direct  or  control,  whereas  man— 
within  limits  indeed,  but  limits  which  are  ever 
receding— can  make  or  mar  himself. 

Yes,  man  can  make  or  mar  himself.  The  choice 
is  given  him  of  living  for  self  or  living  for  God¬ 
in  other  words,  of  living  for  the  actual  or  for  the 
ideal  self.  If  he  chooses  to  live  for  self,  in  the  act  of 
so  choosing  he  begins  to  contract  the  range  and  lower 
the  level  of  his  self,  and  so  initiates  a  process  which 
will  not  cease  until  self  has  become  a  narrow  and 
ever-narrowing  vortex  into  which  his  higher  nature, 
with  all  its  divine  possibilities,  will  be  gradually 
absorbed.  It  has  been  well  said  that  “when  a  man 
begins  to  live  for  self  he  narrows  his  horizon  steadily 
until  the  fierce  driving  inwards  leaves  him  but  the 
space  of  a  pin’s  head  to  dwell  in.” 1  He  who  refuses 
to  live  in  the  infinite  will  be  compelled  by  the  very 

1  Light  on  the  Path ,  by  M.  C, 
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stress  of  his  choice  to  descend,  little  by  little,  into 
the  infinitesimal,  the  vanishing  point  of  which  is 
Zero,  whatever  that  may  mean  for  the  soul  that 
approaches  it* 

The  way  to  God  is  the  way  of  self-transcendence 
through  self-development,  the  way  of  liberation  from 
bondage  to  self*  The  goal  of  that  way,  a  goal  which 
recedes  for  ever,  is  the  Transcendent  God*  And 
strength  to  walk  in  the  way  comes  from  the  Immanent 
or  indwelling  God*  The  way  is  twofold*  There  is 
the  inward  way  of  self-mastery,  self-culture,  self¬ 
transfiguration,  and  the  outward  way  of  going  out  of 
self  into  the  lives  of  others*  Neither  way  is  sufficient 
of  itself,  for  each,  when  it  has  been  followed  up  to  a 
certain  indefinable  point,  finds  that  it  needs  for  its 
own  sake  to  be  supplemented  by  the  other*  You 
cannot  live  well  in  your  self  if  you  are  so  self-centred 
as  to  be  regardless  of  the  interests  of  others*  And  you 
cannot  live  effectively  for  others  if  you  have  not 
qualified  for  service  by  making  the  most  of  your  self* 

This  twofold  way  is  the  way  of  salvation*  Is  the 
desire  for  salvation  selfish  ^  If  and  so  far  as  it  is,  the 
way  of  salvation  may  well  become  the  way  of  per¬ 
dition*  What  do  we  mean  by  salvation^  For  many 
orthodox  Christians  salvation  means  no  more  than 
escape  from  perdition,  escape — to  put  it  plainly — 
from  hell  fire*  This  conception  of  salvation,  which 
is  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  a  dualistic  eschatology, 
is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  persistent  appeal  by 
authority  to  fear  as  a  motive  to  right  living*  The 
desire  for  salvation,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  is 
essentially  selfish,  and  may  in  extreme  cases  become 
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the  very  apotheosis  of  selfishness.  If  you  set  before 
a  man,  in  the  future  life,  the  alternatives  of  an  ever¬ 
lasting  Heaven  and  an  everlasting  Hell,  and  if  you 
tell  him  that  he  who  just  misses  Heaven  will  spend 
eternity  in  the  quasi -physical  fires  of  Hell,  you  must 
not  be  surprised  if  he  concentrates  all  his  energies 
on  the  desire  to  escape  from  so  horrible  a  doom* 
But  fear  for  one's  own  personal  safety,  fear  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  fear  of  quasi-physical  pain,  however  natural  it 
may  be,  is  an  intrinsically  selfish  motive;  and  he 
who  deliberately  appeals  to  it,  when  he  calls  for 
repentance  and  amendment,  is  lowering  the  spiritual 
level  of  one's  life  in  the  very  effort  that  he  makes  to 
raise  it*  And  the  man  who  takes  that  appeal  seriously 
will  oecome  at  last  so  entirely  self-centred  that  his 
sole  concern,  when  he  looks  beyond  the  grave,  will 
be  for  his  own  individual  salvation*  Let  that  be 
assured,  and  he  will  be  well  content  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  fellow-men  should  perish  everlastingly* 
But  if  he  were  really  fit  for  Heaven,  fit  to  enjoy  the 
vision  of  God  which  is  reserved  for  the  pure  in  heart, 
he  would  be  so  entirely  unselfish  that  it  would  mar 
is  happiness  to  know  that  a  single  human  being 
was  enduring  misery  which  would  never  end.  Love 
of  God  is  the  passport  to  Heaven;  "and  he  that 
loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can 
he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  s' ”  If  it  is 
possible  to  lose  one's  soul,  the  man  who  in  his  desire 
to  save  his  soul  thinks  of  himself  alone,  and  cares 

nothing  for  what  happens  to  others,  is  surely  in 
danger  of  losing  it. 

If  the  desire  for  salvation  is  to  purify  itself  from 
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the  taint  of  selfishness,  it  must  resolve  itself  into  the 
desire  to  escape,  not  from  Hell,  but  from  self;  to 
escape  from  the  perdition  of  bondage  to  self,  not  by 
any  sudden  "infusion  of  grace" — for  if  an  instant 
can  make  a  man,  an  instant  can  mar  him — but  by  an 
eternal  effort,  by  continually  raising  the  level  and 
widening  the  scope  of  one's  life*  This  is  the  only 
conception  of  salvation  which  the  Gospel  of  Spiritual 
Evolution  countenances*  It  involves  an  appeal  to 
the  latent  idealism  of  man's  heart,  an  appeal  which 
purifies  the  head-waters  of  morality  as  effectually 
as  the  appeal  to  fear  pollutes  them*  If  your  one 
concern  for  self  is  to  expand  it  by  outgrowing  it, 
to  find  it  by  losing  it,  to  free  it  by  mastering  it,  then 
your  paramount  motive  to  action  will  be  one  which 
automatically  and  progressively  purifies  itself* 

We  see,  then,  that  the  charge  of  selfishness  which 
critics  of  the  life  of  self-development,  unduly  stressing 
the  syllable  self ,  sometimes  bring  against  it,  does  not 
stand;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  life  of  self-develop¬ 
ment  is  the  very  negation  of  selfishness,  self-loss 
being  its  appointed  way  and  self-transcendence  its 
ever-receding  goal* 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  other  features  of  that 
life*  The  most  distinctive  of  these  is  that  its  goal  does 
ever  recede*  The  potentialities  of  the  evolving  spirit 
are  limitless,  and  it  would  take  eternity  to  realise 
them  in  full*  He  who  elects  to  walk  in  the  path  of 
self-development  may  never  "count  himself  to  have 
apprehended*''  The  prospect  of  entering  into  a 
state ,  after  one  earth-life,  and  remaining  in  that 
state  for  ever,  does  not  attract  him*  What  does 
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attract  him  is  the  prospect  of  walking  for  ever  in  the 
Godward  path,  with  the  assurance  that,  though  he 
will  never  touch  the  Divine  Flame,  he  will  enter 
more  and  more  fully  into  its  radiated  light* 

His  arch-enemy,  as  he  knows  well,  is  the  desire 
for  finality — the  desire  to  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
Catholicism  consistently  ministers*  This  desire 
meets  him  at  every  turn*  If  he  subdues  it  on  one 
side  of  his  being,  it  will  reappear  on  another*  For 
the  process  of  self- development  is  as  many-sided 
as  the  nature  which  is  unfolding  itself*  In  the  life 
of  tne  soul,  as  of  a  tree,  the  balance  between  outward 
and  upward  growth  should  always  be  maintained* 
If  the  development  is  not  harmonious  it  will  not 
go  far*  Many-sidedness  alone  can  assure  its  con¬ 
tinuance*  But  on  each  of  its  many  sides  the  desire 
for  finality  will  assert  itself  and  will  have  to  be 
defeated  and  disarmed* 

On  the  side  of  mental  development,  for  example, 
the  desire  for  finality,  for  certitude,  for  mental 
repose,  will  wage  a  truceless  war  against  the  desire 
for  ideal  truth*  It  is  to  the  persistent  demand  of 
the  foirner  desire  ior  satisfaction  that  dogmatism 
owes  its  strength*  The  dogmatist,  whether  he  lay 
down  the  law  to  himself  or  to  others,  is  one  who 
prefers  exact  thinking  to  right  thinking,  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  certitude  to  the  possession  of  truth,  the  tame 
belief  which  is  content  to  be  formulated  to  the  soaring 
faith  which  refuses  to  be  caged  in  a  creed*  The  lover 
of  truth  will  have  to  teach  himself,  at  whatever  cost, 
to  find  repose  in  mental  unrest*  Until  he  has  mastered 
that  difficult  lesson  his  mental  development  will  be 
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in  danger  of  being  stunted  and  distorted,  if  not 
actually  arrested;  and  the  growth  of  his  soul  will 
be  in  danger  of  sharing  in  the  disharmony  which 
would  thus  come  into  his  life*  He  who  seriously 
believes  that  ideal  truth  can  be  imprisoned  in  a 
formula  has  lost  touch  with  the  eternal  verities, 
which  are  at  once  nearer  to  the  heart  than  breathing 
and  further  from  the  intellect  than  the  remotest  star, 
and  he  has  mistaken  for  the  clue  to  the  riddle  of 
existence  what  is  at  best  the  clue  to  a  maze  of 
meaningless  words* 

What  dogmatism  is  to  mental,  legalism  is  to  moral 
development*  In  legalism  the  lure  of  finality  meets 
the  adventurer  into  the  infinite  on  that  side  of  his 
life  in  which  the  need  for  sustained  effort  is  most 
obvious,  if  not  most  urgent*  By  legalism  I  mean 
the  resolution  of  righteousness  into  the  keeping  of 
formulated  commands,  and  the  consequent  glorifi¬ 
cation  of  obedience  as  the  beginning  and  end  of 
virtue*  Among  the  Jews,  legalism,  in  its  later 
developments,  took  a  form  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar*  Christ's  denunciations  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  are  still  ringing  in  our  ears*  In  the  Catholic 
Church  legalism  has  taken  a  form  which,  allowing 
for  the  difference  between  a  dead  Law  and  a  living 
Church,  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  which 
Christ  immortalised  with  his  scorn*  In  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  of  Penance  the  idea  of  forgiveness  of  sins  has 
received  an  interpretation  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
peculiar  to  that  Church*  For  the  Jew,  in  the  time  of 
our  Lord,  forgiveness  of  sins  meant  remission  of  the 
penalty  due  to  sin,  an  act  of  divine  clemency  which 
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was  supposed  to  be  both  preceded  and  followed  by 
repentance  and  amendment  on  the  part  of  the  sinner* 
In  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  the  formula  of  Absolu¬ 
tion,  when  duly  pronounced,  “destroys  in  an  instant 
the  mass  of  evil  that  there  is  in  countless  mortal  sins 
and  makes  them  as  if  they  had  never  been";  and  it 
makes  the  sinner  just  and  holy  and  the  friend  of  God* 
But  the  casuistry  of  St*  Alphonso  Liguori  and  his 
school  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  casuistry 
of  the  Doctors  of  the  Law;  the  place  assigned  to 
obedience  is  as  prominent  in  Catholicism  as  in 

Judaism;  and  the  reaction  of  conduct  on  character 
is  equally  ignored* 

In  the  Gospel  of  Spiritual  Evolution  the  reaction 
of  conduct  on  character  is  held  to  be  of  vital  import¬ 
ance;  obedience  ceases  to  be  regarded  as  intrinsically 
virtuous;  and  casuistry  is  condemned  as  a  descent 
into  the  meticulous  and  the  infinitesimal* 

Let  us  take  these  three  features  in  their  reverse 
order*  Casuistry,  when  privately  practised,  weakens 
the  moral  sense  by  destroying  the  sense  of  proportion 
which  is  an  essential  element  in  each  of  the  higher 
perceptive  faculties*  But  casuistry,  when  officially 
expounded  (as  by  a  father  confessor),  weakens  the 
moral  sense  still  further  by  relieving  it  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  decisions  which  properly  belong  to  him 
who  has  to  act  upon  them* 

Obedience,  in  the  sense  which  it  usually  bears — 
obedience  to  external  authority  and  to  formulated 
commands — is  not  intrinsically  virtuous*  It  may 
be  a  virtue  in  this  case  or  in  that,  but  again  it  may 
be  a  vice*  Everything  depends  on  whom  one  obeys. 
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what  one  obeys,  and  why  one  obeys.  There  is  nothing 
of  virtue  in  obedience  to  the  boss  of  a  swindling  syndi¬ 
cate  or  the  captain  of  a  robber  gang.  And  there  is 
but  little  of  virtue  in  the  obedience,  to  whomsoever 
it  may  be  given,  which  is  wrung  from  one  by  threats 
or  bribes.  The  only  obedience  that  is  intrinsically 
virtuous  is  obedience  to  the  call  of  one's  own  higher 
self.  For  it  is  the  only  obedience  that  is  given 
freely,  spontaneously,  uncalculatingly,  without  fear  of 
external  punishment  and  without  hope  of  external 
reward.  The  source  of  such  obedience  is  spiritual 
faith;  and  the  object  of  it  is  in  the  last  resort  the 
unrevealed  but  ever  self-revealing  will  of  God,  When 
obedience,  of  the  conventional  type,  is  regarded  as 
the  beginning  and  end  of  virtue,  the  inner  life  is  in 
danger  of  being  externalised  and  therefore  despirit- 
ualised,  and  the  level  of  its  activity  is  in  danger  of 
being  fatally  lowered  by  the  appeal  which  the  de¬ 
mand  for  obedience  necessitates  to  such  base  motives 
as  greed  and  fear.  And  if  the  demand  for  obedience 
is  responded  to  by  the  growing  desire  for  obedience, 
the  soul  may  come  at  last  within  measurable  distance 
of  spiritual  suicide,  “The  intellectual  duty  of  a 
Christian,"  says  Fr,  Knox,  “is  to  resist  the  natural 
tendency  of  his  reason  and  believe  what  he  is  told, 
just  as  he  is  expected  to  do  what  he  is  told,  not  what 
comes  natural  to  him,"  Here  the  glorification  of 
obedience,  as  obedience,  is  carried  to  the  extreme 
of  entire  self-distrust.  But  entire  self-distrust  in¬ 
volves  the  paralysis  of  life;  for  life,  on  all  its  levels, 
is  made  possible  by  trust  in  nature  and  in  self,  trust 
in  the  limitless  potentialities  of  the  nature  with  which 
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God  has  endowed  us,  and  in  and  through  which  he  is 
at  work  in  our  hearts. 

In  the  Gospel  of  Spiritual  Evolution,  obedience 
for  the  sake  of  obedience,  far  from  being  glorified 
as  a  virtue,  is  reprobated  as  a  moral  weakness.  The 
motive  to  it  is  the  desire  for  finality;  and  the  desire 
for  finality  is  the  outcome  of  spiritual  indolence,  of 
reluctance  to  live,  reluctance  to  grow,  reluctance 
to  accept  the  vast  responsibility  of  one's  spiritual 
heritage.  The  only  kind  of  obedience  which  our 
Gospel  imperatively  demands — an  obedience  which 
in  its  turn  provides  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  all 
our  minor  duties — is  obedience  to  one's  own  higher 
self.  The  higher  self  says  to  each  of  us:  ''I  am  the 
real  you.  Be  loyal  to  me  for  your  own  sake,  obey  me, 
affirm  me,  live  to  me.  Rise  to  my  level,  and  rise  with 
me  to  higher  levels."  What  it  demands  from  us  is 
not  the  keeping  of  this  or  that  commandment  or 
set  of  commandments,  but  the  consecration  of  one's 
life.  In  the  conduct  of  life  obedience  to  command¬ 
ments,  formulated  or  unformulated,  is  often  neces¬ 
sary;  and  in  such  cases  he  who  aims  at  self-develop¬ 
ment  will  give  obedience,  freely  and  cheerfully; 
but  his  ultimate  motive  in  doing  so  will  be  loyalty 
to  the  will  of  his  higher  self.  It  is  because  conduct 
reacts  unceasingly  upon  character,  through  the 
tendency  of  action  to  build  up  habits,  that  no  one, 
not  even  the  most  ardent  of  idealists,  can  afford  to 
make  light  of  the  details  of  morality.  We  become 
what  we  habitually  do.  Our  conduct  registers  itself 
in  the  bent  of  our  character  and  the  quality  of  our 
spiritual  fibre;  and  there  it  is  for  ever  judged,  and 
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for  ever  rewarded  or  punished,  as  the  case  may  be, 
by  a  tribunal  whose  judgments  are  all  unerringly 
just*  If  we  do  wrong  we  weaken  our  will,  we  deaden 
our  moral  sense,  we  cloud  our  spiritual  vision. 
That  is  our  punishment.  If  we  do  right  we  strengthen 
our  will,  we  quicken  our  moral  sense,  we  clarify  our 
spiritual  vision.  That  is  our  reward. 

Nor  need  we  go  far  to  find  opportunities  for  the 
self-discipline  which  leads  to  self-transcendence. 

The  trivial  round,  the  common  task. 

Will  furnish  all  we  need  to  ask. 

Room  to  deny  ourselves,  a  road 
To  bring  us  daily  nearer  God. 

Room  to  outgrow  ourselves,  let  us  rather  say.  The 
word  deny  is  too  purely  negative.  We  say  No  to  the 
soul  only  that  it  may  learn  to  say  Yes  to  a  high 
appeal.  From  the  point  of  view  of  spiritual  evolution 
the  importance  of  the  homely,  humdrum  morality 
of  everyday  life  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  is 
scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  all  moral  evil  is 
resolvable  in  the  last  resort  into  selfishness,  and  all 
moral  goodness  into  unselfishness.  By  selfishness 
I  mean  living  to  a  lower  self  which  is  content  to 
remain  lower.  And  by  unselfishness  I  mean  living 
to  a  higher  self  which  is  ever  striving  to  rise  higher. 
What  gives  the  moral  struggle  its  supreme  value  is 
that  the  real  combatants  in  it  are  the  expansive  and 
the  contractive  forces  which  are  at  work  in  the  soul 
of  each  one  of  us.  In  the  trivial  round  and  the 
common  task  these  combatants  find  a  battlefield 
which  clears  itself  anew  from  day  to  day. 

But  is  a  man  to  serve  his  fellow-men,  to  do  his  duty 
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to  his  neighbour,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  by 
so  doing  he  will  make  himself  a  better  man?'  If  I 
were  to  say  Yes  to  this  question  my  meaning  would 
at  first  be  misunderstood;  but  I  could  show  that 
there  was  something  to  be  said  for  so  seemingly 
paradoxical  an  answer.  For,  in  the  first  place,  man 
is  by  nature  a  social  being;  his  communal  self  is  a 
real  self ;  he  lives  his  life,  in  part  at  least,  in  the  lives 
of  others.  Therefore  whatever  makes  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  self  as  a  whole  makes  also  for  the  betterment 
of  the  communal  self,  and  so  raises  the  level  and 
improves  the  quality  of  the  life  that  one  lives  in  the 
lives  of  others.  In  the  second  place,  self-develop¬ 
ment  makes  for  the  expansion  of  self  and  so  necessi¬ 
tates  the  provision  of  new  outlets,  or  at  least  the 
enlargement  of  old  outlets,  for  the  outwelling  waves 
of  spiritual  life;  and  what  outlet  is  so  open  or  so 
free,  what  channel  is  so  self- cleansing  as  that  of  de¬ 
votion  to  one's  fellow -men  S'  And  in  the  third  place, 
self-development,  in  the  sense  of  the  all-round 
cultivation  of  a  man's  powers,  makes  him  better  able 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  been  to  help  and 
serve  his  fellow-men. 

Legalism,  when  it  regulates  one's  dealings  with 
one's  neighbour,  prescribes  certain  duties,  and 
promises  rewards  for  the  discharge  of  these  and 
threatens  punishment  for  the  neglect  of  them.  Is 
it  not  better  to  do  your  duty  to  your  neighbour 
because  he  is  your  neighbour,  because  he  is  in  a 
sense  your  other  self,  because  God  is  the  soul  of 
his  soul  just  as  he  is  the  soul  of  your  soul;  in  fine, 
because  you  love  him  as  you  love  yourself,  and 
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because  it  is  a  joy  to  you  to  render  to  him  the  services 
which  love  prescribes?'  For  what  is  love  but  an  over¬ 
flow  of  life  from  self  into  what  seems  to  be  beyond 
self,  an  overflow  which  carries  self  beyond  its  wonted 
limits,  and  so  expands  and  transfigures  it  in  and 
through  the  very  rapture  of  its  self-loss?' 

The  difficulty  in  any  scheme  of  morals  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  paramount  motive  to  action  which  shall  be 
at  once  effective  and  unselfish*  So  far  as  a  motive 
is  selfish  it  has  in  it  a  germ  of  demoralisation  and 
ultimate  corruption,  and  so  far  as  it  is  ineffective 
it  has  obviously  missed  its  destiny*  It  is  the  strength 
of  the  Gospel  of  Spiritual  Evolution  that,  through 
its  conception  of  a  self  which  is  always  in  process 
of  development,  and  therefore  always  changing  its 
identity,  it  can  provide  a  paramount  motive  which 
is  at  once  self-regarding  and  therefore  effective,  and 
unselfish  and  therefore  pure*  If  you  can  minister 
to  self  by  losing  self,  self-love  may  become  a  virtue 
and  self-sacrifice  a  joy* 

In  dealing  with  the  social  or  communal  life  of 
man  the  Gospel  of  Spiritual  Evolution  provides  for 
the  solution  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  problems, 
that  of  purifying  communal  devotion  from  the  taint 
of  personal  selfishness*  Through  its  recognition  of 
the  immanence  of  God  it  is  able  to  regard  the  uni¬ 
verse  as  a  Cosmos  or  organised  whole,  and  therefore 
as  the  highest  and  widest  of  all  communities*  De¬ 
votion  to  that  community  is  of  inner  necessity 
entirely  unselfish,  for  we  have  nothing  to  gain  by 
serving  what  has  already  given  us  everything;  and 
it  is  therefore  the  ideal  to  which  communal  devotion 
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as  such  ought  as  far  as  possible  to  conform.  Member¬ 
ship  of  a  human  community  is  as  a  rule  advantageous 
to  each  of  the  members,  mutual  interest  of  one  kind 
or  another  being  in  every  case  the  basis  of  the 
communal  life.  It  follows  that  in  each  of  our  lesser 
loyalties  there  is  a  germ  of  personal  selfishness,  which 
may,  if  allowed  to  develop,  prove  fatal  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  community,  besides  corrupting  the 
morals  of  some  at  least  of  its  members.  If  that  germ 
of  selfishness  is  to  be  eradicated,  the  lesser  loyalties 
must  all  be  subordinated,  in  some  quasi-hierarchical 
order,  to  the  supreme  loyalty  which  is  due  to  the 
Cosmic  Commonwealth,  to  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
For  example,  loyalty  to  a  trade  union  or  a  profession 
ought  to  be  subordinated  to  loyalty  to  one's  country ; 
loyalty  to  one's  country  to  loyalty  to  this  or  that 
group  of  nations;  loyalty  to  this  or  that  group  of 
nations  to  loyalty  to  the  Human  Commonwealth, 
the  Kingdom  of  Man;  and  loyalty  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Man  to  loyalty  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  It  is  in 
the  course  of  his  own  spiritual  evolution  that  man 
has  evolved  the  many  communities  to  which  each 
of  us  now  belongs;  and  it  is  because  oneness  with 
God  is  the  ideal  though  unattainable  goal  of  his 
evolution,  that  membership  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
is  the  crown  and  completion  of,  and  the  supreme 
principle  of  order  in,  his  social  life. 

We  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  constitution 
of  the  Cosmic  Commonwealth,  but  it  is  open  to  us 
to  indulge  in  speculative  conjecture  as  to  its  laws 
and  possibilities.  As  on  earth  so  in  heaven.  On  this 
planet  of  ours  there  is  a  continuous  gradation  of 
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life  from  the  level  of  what  is  inanimate  to  the  highest 
level  of  spirituality  which  has  yet  been  reached  by 
man.  May  we  not  assume,  then,  that  spiritual  evolu¬ 
tion  is  the  master-law  of  earth's  being,  the  reason 
for  its  existence,  and  the  purpose  of  its  life  ^  And 
may  we  not  conjecture  that  it  is  the  same  in  the 
universe — that  spiritual  evolution  is  the  master-law 
of  its  being,  the  reason  for  its  existence  and  the 
purpose  of  its  life  ^ 

This  conjecture  opens  up  a  vast  vista  to  speculative 
thought.  From  time  to  time  exceptional  men — a 
Christ  or  a  Buddha — have  appeared  on  earth,  in 
order,  as  it  seems,  to  point  out  to  us  the  heights  of 
spiritual  achievement  to  which  we  may  hope  to 
ascend,  and  to  indicate  to  us  the  upward  way.  By 
comparison  with  the  level  which  those  exceptional 
men  reached  while  on  earth,  the  average  level  of 
spirituality  among  men  is  very  low.  We  are  on  the 
ladder  which  reaches  from  earth  to  heaven,  but  most 
of  us  are  on  its  lower,  not  to  say  its  lowest,  rungs. 
But  that  need  not  discourage  us.  It  may  have  taken 
us  millions  of  years  to  reach  the  level,  low  as  it  is, 
at  which  we  now  stand.  But  what  if  it  has?'  If 
millions  of  years,  issuing  out  of  eternity,  are  behind 
us,  eternity  itself  is  before  us.  Our  little  planet  may 
have  its  day,  and  die  out  when  it  has  done  its  work; 
but  its  work  will  survive.  The  souls  whom  it  has 
evolved  and  raised  from  level  to  level  will  continue 
on  their  upward  way. 

Such  at  least  is  my  earnest  conviction,  I  am  very 
sure  that  it  has  taken  many  lives  to  make  me  what 
I  am;  and  I  am  very  sure  that  it  will  take  many  more 
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lives — perhaps  an  infinity  of  lives — to  make  me 
whatever  I  am  destined  to  become*  If  spiritual 
evolution  is  the  master  law  of  the  universe,  the 
affairs  of  the  universe  must  surely  be  administered 
by  a  mighty  hierarchy  of  spiritual  beings.  To  that 
hierarchy  we  belong.  Our  place  in  its  ordered  ranks 
may  be  relatively  low;  but,  with  eternity  before  us, 
it  is  open  to  us  to  climb  higher  and  higher.  For  all 
of  us  there  is  one  work  to  be  done,  the  work  of 
creation,  the  work  of  spiritual  evolution.  In  the 
furtherance  of  that  work  whatever  we  do  for  our¬ 
selves  we  do  for  others,  and  whatever  we  do  for 
others  we  do  for  ourselves.  The  higher  we  climb, 
the  greater  will  be  our  powers,  the  greater  our 
opportunities,  the  greater  our  responsibilities,  and 
the  wider  the  range  and  the  better  the  quality  of 
our  work.  But  however  high  we  may  climb  there 
will  always  be  the  Beyond,  The  Immanent  God,  who 
is  the  life  of  all  our  lives  and  the  soul  of  all  our  souls, 
will  for  ever  and  for  ever  transcend  his  own  imma¬ 
nence  in  the  world  which  he  is  creating,  “We  shall 
enter  the  light,  but  we  shall  never  touch  the  Flame/' 1 
But  what  of  the  Beatific  Vision,  the  unclouded 
vision  of  Gods'  Supernatural  religion  promises  this 
to  each  of  the  “saved"  as  the  reward  of  a  single 
life  on  earth,  a  life  which  may  have  lasted  for  one 
hundred  years,  but  again  which  may  have  lasted  (as 
in  the  case  of  a  baptised  infant)  for  no  more  than  a 
few  hours.  The  Gospel  of  Spiritual  Evolution  makes 
no  such  promise.  The  glory  of  God  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  unveiled  in  an  instant  and  then  enjoyed  for 

1  Light  on  the  Path ,  by  M,  C, 
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ever*  From  one  point  of  view  the  glory  of  God  will 
never  be  unveiled*  From  another  it  will  unveil  itself 
through  all  eternity*  The  beauty  of  the  visible  world 
is  symbolic  of  a  deeper  beauty  which  eye  hath  not  seen 
nor  ear  heard,  but  which  lies  around  us  and  within 
us  and  beyond  us,  waiting  till  our  hands  are  strong 
enough  to  lift  the  veil  which  hides  it  from  our  hearts* 
Sometimes,  for  a  timeless  moment,  the  veil  lifts 
itself;  and  in  that  timeless  moment  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  existence  become  as  clear  as  noonday, 
and  all  doubts  and  perplexities  pass  away  like  a 
forgotten  dream*  One  such  experience  has  been 
described  in  words  which  seem  to  me  to  come  as 
near  as  words  can  come  to  expressing  the  ineffable: 
“I  was  alone/'  says  the  writer,  "and  wide  awake  in 
broad  daylight,  when  I  suddenly  found  myself  as 
though  it  were  outside  of  my  body*  All  sense  of 
bodily  shape  had  vanished;  I  felt  formless,  a  pure 
consciousness  of  life*  But  what  consciousness!  It 
flooded  through  me,  radiating,  flashing  and  flaming 
outwards  from  the  inmost  centre  of  my  being  with 
no  apparent  confining  circumference.  I  was  a 
luminous  field  of  scintillating,  sparkling,  outraying 
light*  It  looked  at  first  more  white  than  golden,  and 
felt  shot  through  from  centre  outwards  with  radiant 
rapturous  bliss*  .  *  *  It  was  not  as  though  my  soul 
had  touched  this  living  reality  as  something  outside 
and  apart  from  me*  There  was  neither  inside  nor 
outside*  The  two  were  absolutely  one  and  I  was  it* 
It  was  not  as  though  I  were  getting  understanding 
of  something  outside  myself;  but  I  was  myself  the 
very  knowledge,  beyond  all  reasoning*  There  was 
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no  space,  but  the  fullness  of  self-consciousness* 
There  was  no  time,  but  the  duration  of  the  ever¬ 
present  reality*  *  *  *  The  absolute  certainty  of  it 
was  one  with  the  absolute  ecstasy  of  it*  To  describe 
it  as  a  flood  of  flaming  soul-feeding  fire  in  which  I 
was  immersed,  yet  not  apart  from,  is  no  symbolic 
use  of  words*  It  is  literal*  I  was  this  essence  of 
flaming  bliss  and  knowledge  of  life  and  light,  resolved 
into  a  oneness  like  nothing  I  had  ever  dreamed  of 
as  being  possible* 

**  There  is  no  way  of  trying  to  describe  the  blending 
unity  of  all  these  notions  of  luminosity,  of  actual 
being,  of  realness,  of  I-ness  and  all-ness,  of  certitude 
and  bliss*  They  were  all  equally  present  in  one 
simultaneous  glorious  perfect  wholeness  of  soul¬ 
filling  peace  and  power  and  bliss* 

“  Never  had  I  conceived  such  intensity  of  the  reality 
of  myself,  of  my  identity  as  a  spiritual  being*  It  was 
as  though  the  thought  or  voice  of  God  Himself  were 
singing  through  me :  ‘I  am  that  I  am/  or  4 1  am 
because  I  am" — the  Real  that  is  ever  real  and  must 
ever  be*  *  *  *  The  supreme  glory  was  the  realisation 
that  this  was  to  come  to  every  human  being,  and 
that  this  ocean  of  bliss  was  the  fullness  overarching, 
underlying  and  interpenetrating  the  whole  creation, 
both  immanent  and  transcendent*  With  it  came  the 
desire  to  share  the  knowledge  with  others*  The  very 
essence  of  that  state  of  consciousness  seemed  a 
bursting  forth  so  as  to  give  for  ever  of  itself*  To 
give  was  to  live*""1 

1  “A  Mystical  Experience/'  by  Ennis  H.  Edinel,  The  Quest , 
January,  1923* 
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It  is  well  for  us  to  know  that  such  experiences  as 
this,  however  rare  they  may  be,  are  possible*  Even 
to  hear  that  another  person  has  had  such  a  vision  of 
wonder  and  glory  gives  something  of  luminescence 
to  the  veil  that  hangs  between  us  and  the  heart  of 
things*  But  one  may  hope  that  in  the  fullness  of 
time  those  mystical  experiences,  as  we  call  them, 
will  be  as  familiar  as  they  now  are  rare  and  fleeting* 
For  sooner  or  later  spiritual  evolution  will  bring 
to  each  of  us  the  consciousness  of  absolute  reality, 
the  sense  of  transcendent  certainty,  the  vision  of 
ineffable  glory*  If  we  would  hasten  the  coming  of 
that  day  we  must  strive,  by  walking  in  the  path 
of  self-development,  to  make  ourselves  worthy  of 
our  spiritual  heritage* 
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THE  PROPHET  OF  SPIRITUAL  EVOLUTION 

The  Gospel  of  Spiritual  Evolution  has  had  two  great 
exponents — Buddha  and  Christ,  As  regards  their 
general  outlook  on  life  the  two  had  much  in  common. 
But  they  belonged  to  different  peoples  and  different 
ages,  and  they  had  different  traditions  behind  them. 
They  had  therefore  different  starting-points  in  their 
respective  missions.  For  example,  Buddha  spoke 
to  an  audience  which  took  the  reality  of  reincarnation 
for  granted,  whereas  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  had  not  got  beyond  belief 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  body  in  preparation  for 
another  life  on  earth,  and  that  belief  was  by  no 
means  universal, 

Buddha  was  a  systematic  teacher.  He  appealed 
primarily  to  man's  desire  for  happiness,  secondarily 
to  his  reason.  He  told  men  where  true  happiness— 
the  substance  as  distinguished  from  its  many  shadows 
—was  to  be  found.  He  told  them  that  the  way  to 
happiness  was  the  way  of  self-discipline  and  self¬ 
transcendence;  and  he  gave  them  directions  for 
finding  that  way  and  walking  in  it.  For  him  all 
being  was  becoming,  and  all  life  was  growth.  But  he 
said  nothing  as  to  the  source  or  the  goal  of  man's 
being;  nothing  as  to  God,  nothing  as  to  the  ultimate, 

as  distinguished  from  any  ulterior,  destiny  of  man, 
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Christ  was  not  a  systematic  teacher*  He  was  a 
prophet,  a  seer,  a  discerner  of  hidden  reality*  His 
mission  was  to  vitalise  and  inspire*  He  appealed  to 
the  latent  idealism  of  man's  heart*  He  told  men 
that  they  and  all  other  beings  were  the  children  of  an 
all-loving  Father,  and  that  they  must  prove  their 
kinship  to  the  Father  by  aiming  at  spiritual  perfection. 
But  he  was  sparing  of  practical  directions  for  the 
attainment  of  that  end,  and  he  taught  in  parables 
and  used  the  language  of  poetry* 

Buddha  preceded  Christ  by  five  centuries  or  more; 
and  it  is  possible  that  his  teaching  has  to  some  extent 
reflected  itself  in  the  teaching  of  Christ*  That  is  a 
matter  which  I  cannot  go  into*  Nor  is  it,  from  my 
present  point  of  view,  of  great  importance*  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  sources  from  which  Christ  drew 
his  ideas,  he  was  grandly  original  in  his  presentation 
of  them*  And  it  is  with  his  presentation  of  the  idea 
of  spiritual  evolution  that  I,  a  Christian  addressing 
myself  to  fellow-Christians,  am  now  concerned* 

In  our  attempt  to  interpret  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
we  are  faced  at  the  outset  by  one  serious  difficulty* 
Orthodox  theology,  obsessed  by  its  belief  in  the 
inerrancy  of  Scripture,  has  ascribed  to  Christ  two 
mutually  destructive  conceptions  of  God:  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  jealous  and  vindictive  God  who  made 
favourites  and  took  sides,  and  who,  according  to 
“apocalyptic"  expectations,  would  shortly  execute 
a  terrible  vengeance  on  the  oppressors  of  his  Chosen 
People-— a  conception  which  was  current  among 
the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ;  and  the  conception 
of  God  as  the  loving  Father  of  all  men  and  all  other 
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beings  —  a  conception  which,  as  Christ  developed 
and  applied  it ,  was  entirely  his  own, 

So  antagonistic  to  one  another  are  the  two  con¬ 
ceptions  that  we  must,  as  it  seems  to  me,  rule  out 
one  or  other  if  we  are  to  discover  the  inner  meaning 
of  Christ's  teaching  and  the  significance  of  his  work 
on  earth.  Common  sense  demands  that  we  should 
rule  out  the  conception  which  belonged  to  his  people 
and  his  age,  which  was  shared  by  the  authors  of  the 
synoptic  Gospels,  and  the  introduction  of  which 
into  the  narratives  of  Christ's  ministry  is  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that*  the  inability  of  his 
disciples  to  understand  the  spiritual  side  of  his 
teaching  had  left  a  vacuum  in  his  creed,  as  they 
presented  it  to  themselves,  which  had  somehow  or 
other  to  be  filled. 

It  does  not  follow  that  all  the  apocalyptic  passages 
in  the  Gospels  are  spurious  or  even  suspect.  Some 
undoubtedly  are.  If  the  last  two  verses  of  the  sixteenth 
chapter  of  St,  Matthew  were  really  spoken  by  Christ, 
we  must  face  the  fact  that  he  shared  the  mistaken 
belief  that  the  apocalyptic  dream  would  find  early 
fulfilment,  “  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  There  be  some 
standing  here,  which  shall  not  taste  of  death,  till 
they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom,'' 
He  who  spoke  those  words  was  a  false  prophet. 

But  though  it  is  probable  that  some  at  least  of 
the  apocalyptic  sayings  attributed  to  Christ  were 
never  uttered  by  him,  and  though  it  is  certain  that 
the  apocalyptic  conception  of  God  was  foreign  to  his 
way  of  thinking,  it  is  possible  that  he  countenanced 
apocalyptic  expectations  to  the  extent  of  using  them 
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on  some  occasions  as  the  setting  for  his  own  spiritual 
teaching*  It  is  no  easy  matter  for  a  great  and  original 
teacher  to  communicate  his  ideas  to  other  minds* 
He  cannot  invent  new  words;  and  the  words  that 
are  available  have  associations  that  unfit  them  for 
the  direct  transmission  of  ideas  which  are  presumably 
revolutionary  and  therefore  subversive  of  existing 
habits  of  thought*  What  can  he  do,  then,  but  take 
the  more  dominant  of  the  beliefs  and  hopes  that  sway 
the  minds  of  his  contemporaries,  and  graft  upon  these 
his  own  ideas,  trusting  that  in  the  fullness  of  time 
the  grafted  idea,  which  began  its  outward  life  as  a 
weak  and  puny  shoot,  will  grow  vigorous  and  fruitful 
by  absorbing  into  itself  the  sap  of  the  fostering 
stocks  The  teacher  who  uses  current  beliefs  and  hopes 
for  the  dissemination  of  revolutionary  ideas,  runs, 
as  he  knows  well,  a  grave  risk,— the  risk  of  the  letter 
of  his  teaching  being  taken  seriously  while  the  spirit 
of  it  is  either  ignored  or  misunderstood*  But  the 
risk  must  sometimes  be  taken  if  he  is  not  to  remain 
for  ever  dumb* 

Having  ruled  out  the  apocalyptic  conception  of 
God  as  alien  from  Christ's  whole  outlook  on  life, 
we  have  now  to  ask  ourselves  what  were  the  leading 
features  of  his  creed*  Had  Christ  been  asked  to 
formulate  his  creed,  I  doubt  if  he  would  have  got 
far  beyond  the  first  clause  of  it,  "I  believe  in  God 
the  Father  of  all  things  in  Heaven  and  earth*"  His 
creed  was  always  in  the  incandescent  stage  of  faith 
in  God*  It  never  hardened,  it  never  showed  any 
sign  of  hardening,  into  theological  dogma,  into 
belief  about  God*  For  it  was  only  by  growing  cold 
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that  it  could  have  so  hardened;  and  it  never  for  a 
moment  fell  below  the  intensity  of  white  heat, — 
the  white  heat  of  a  passion  in  which  perfect  trust 
was  indistinguishable  from  perfect  love* 

Christ  was  no  theologian,  no  dogmatist*  Does  it 
follow  that  he  was  an  agnostic^  The  word  agnostic 
seems  to  have  many  meanings*  Of  those  who  pass 
as  agnostics  at  least  half  are  indifferentists,  either 
Gallios  by  temperament  who  have  never  interested 
themselves  in  great  matters,  or  disillusioned  be¬ 
lievers  of  the  orthodox  type  who  have  now  given 
their  minds  to  other  things*  A  quarter,  more  or  less, 
incline  to  materialism,  but  do  not  realise  that  they 
are  prejudiced  against  all  other  solutions  of  the  great 
problem*  A  few  are  honest  seekers,  whose  minds 
are  as  free  from  prejudice  as  it  is  possible  for  the 
mind  to  be;  but  no  mind  is  really  free  from  prejudice, 
and  even  those  agnostics  are  less  impartial  than  they 
believe  themselves  to  be*  There  are  others  who  pro- 
fess  to  have  arrived  at  a  state  of  perfect  mental 
neutrality;  but  mental  neutrality  is  not  so  much  a 
state  as  the  lowest  point  in  the  swing  of  a  pendulum 
which  never  really  rests*  Besides  these  there  are  two 
classes  of  agnostics  who  do  not  pass  as  such,  but 
whose  agnosticism  is  not  the  less  real  because  they 
do  not  make  parade  of  it  and  are  perhaps  unaware 
of  its  existence*  There  are  the  doubters  “who  take 
refuge  in  authority  because  they  want  to  smother 
their  doubts,  and  value  quiet  above  truth*”  1  And 
there  are  the  believers  whose  faith  is  so  complete  and 
so  secure  that  it  does  not  ask  to  be  formulated,  and 
1  The  Knowledge  of  God,  by  Professor  H*  M.  Gwatkin* 
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who  have  therefore  no  need  of  formal  creeds*  In 
this  sense  of  the  word  Christ  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  all  agnostics* 

We  must  therefore  try  to  interpret  his  creed  for 
him*  This  attempt  would  lead  to  nothing  were  it  not 
that  in  the  depths  of  his  soul  Christ  was  a  master- 
thinker,  a  "lord  of  thought,”  as  a  distinguished 
theologian  has  aptly  called  him*  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  though  we  have  worshipped  Christ  as  God  we 
have  made  no  sustained  attempt  to  come  to  terms 
with  him  as  a  serious  thinker*  There  is  a  reason  for 
this*  It  is  impossible  for  the  same  person  to  be  both 
a  genuine  man  and  a  supernatural  God*  In  the 
metaphysics  of  theology  the  incompatibility  of  the 
two  roles  may  be  hidden  by  an  ingenious  camou¬ 
flage  of  words*  But  imaginative  thought  is  a  better 
interpreter  of  reality  than  theologico  -  metaphysical 
subtlety;  and  in  the  sphere  of  imaginative  thought 
natural  manhood  and  supernatural  divinity  refuse 
to  mix*  If  you  think  of  a  great  teacher  as  super- 
naturally  divine,  you  will  regard  all  his  sayings,  or 
rather  all  his  reported  sayings,  as  equally  authorita¬ 
tive;  and  you  will  thus  preclude  yourself  from  finding 
the  clue  to  the  labyrinth  of  his  thoughts*  For  if  you 
would  find  that  clue,  you  must  distinguish,  in  the 
records  of  his  teaching,  what  is  spurious  from  what 
is  authentic,  what  is  subordinate  from  what  is 
central,  what  is  superficial  from  what  is  profound, 
what  belonged  to  his  age  or  his  nation  from  what 
was  genuinely  his  own,  the  letter  from  the  spirit  of 
his  precepts,  the  setting  of  his  thoughts  from  the 
thoughts  themselves*  And  without  such  a  clue  you 
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will  be  unable  to  interpret  his  teaching  as  a  whole, 
and  you  will  always  be  liable  to  confound  the  acci¬ 
dents  with  the  substance  of  his  message  to  mankind, 
I  am  speaking  in  other  words,  but  to  the  same  general 
effect,  when  I  say  that  you  will  look  to  him  for  what 
an  orthodox  divine  has  called  “theological  informa¬ 
tion  rather  than  for  the  illuminating  ideas  that 
emanate  from  a  master-mind. 

The  illuminating  ideas  which  we  owe  to  the  master¬ 
mind  of  Christ  may  all  be  said  to  centre  in  his  ardent 
laith  in  the  fatherhood  of  God,  That  faith  is  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  Christ's  theology.  Regarded 
as  a  conception  it  is  as  profound  as  it  is  simple. 
Let  us  follow  it  out  into  some  of  its  consequences. 

The  conception  of  God  as  the  Father  of  all  things, 
v/nose  love  for  his  children  is  all-embracing,  is 
revolutionary  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  It 
recalls  God,  so  to  speak,  from  his  exile  in  the  dream¬ 
world  of  the  Supernatural  and  restores  him  to  Nature 
and  to  man.  The  relation  of  a  father  to  his  children 
is  entirely  natural.  They  are  of  his  stock.  His  blood 
is  in  their  veins.  Whatever  is  of  the  essence  of  his 
being  is  present  potentially  in  theirs.  Whatever  he 
is  they  have  it  in  them  to  become, 

i  Undei  this  conception  of  God  such  problems  as 
that  of  the  origin  of  the  world  or  of  the  destiny  of 
man  subordinate  themselves  to  the  problem  of  the 
existing  relation  between  the  world  of  our  experience 
and  him  in  whose  life  it  lives  and  moves  and  has  its 
being.  For  the  solution  of  that  problem  no  term 
can  be  found,  “The  God  who  gives  his  love  and 
care  to  all  men  and  all  things;  whose  rain  falls  on 
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the  just  and  the  unjust;  who  clothes  the  lilies  of 
the  field  with  a  raiment  of  more  than  royal  glory; 
who  knows  when  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground ;  who 
numbers  the  very  hairs  of  our  heads — is  something 
more  than  the  maker  and  ruler  of  the  Universe*  His 
relation  to  it  is  far  more  close,  subtle,  vital,  pene¬ 
trative,  pervasive,  than  that  of  a  maker  to  his 
handiwork,  or  of  a  king  to  the  realm  which  he 
rules*  It  is  the  relation  of  life  to  the  manifestation 
of  life,  a  relation  which  is  only  one  degree  re¬ 
moved  from  identity*”  1 

And  even  that  one  degree  of  separation  can 
perhaps  be  transcended*  That  the  Father,  of  whom 
are  all  things  and  we  in  him,  had  but  little  in  common 
with  the  God  of  Old  Testament  story  is  a  difficulty 
which  Christ  made  no  attempt  to  explain  away*  He 
was  far  too  sure  of  the  authenticity  of  his  own  vision 
of  the  Divine  to  care  to  apologise  for  it  or  try  to 
reconcile  it  with  current  conceptions  of  God*  So 
sure  was  he,  that  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  faith  he 
dared  to  transcend  the  one  degree  of  separation  from 
God  and  say,  “I  and  my  Father  are  one*”  He  who 
could  say  that  could  say  but  little  more  than  that* 
He  had  bound  himself,  as  it  were,  to  an  agnostic 
silence*  The  lower  agnosticism  is  the  attitude  towards 
God  of  one  who,  having  sought  for  God  outside 
himself  and  failed  to  find  him,  relapses  into  a  state 
of  sceptical  indifference*  The  higher  agnosticism 
is  the  outcome  of  a  sense  of  oneness  with  God,  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  him  who  experiences  it  to 
separate  himself  from  God  and  think  about  him,  as 
1  The  Secret  of  the  Cross,  by  Edmond  Holmes. 
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the  theologian  does,  with  a  quasi-scientific  curiosity* 
n  other  words,  it  has  its  counterpart  in  an  over¬ 
whelming  faith  which  loses  itself  in  the  last  resort 
in  love* 

When  Christ  said  “  I  and  my  Father  are  one/'  he 
spoke  for  himself*  But  not  for  himself  alone*  What 
Crod  is  in  all  his  perfection  each  of  us  must  strive 
to  become*  “Be  ye  perfect  even  as  your  Father  in 

u^uVu  perf?CrL”  The  concePtion  of  duty  for  man 
which  followed  from  Christ's  sense  of  oneness  with 

God  was  idealistic  in  the  highest  possible  degree* 
Idealistic,  and  therefore  anti-legalistic*  Whatever 
dse  m  the  records  of  Christ's  teaching  may  be  of 
doubtfu  authenticity,  one  thing  at  least  is  certain* 
Christ  hated  legalism*  The  thorough  -  going  ex- 
ponents  of  legalism  in  his  day  were  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees;  and  his  denunciation  of  the  scribes 

and  Pharisees  is,  as  I  have  said,  still  ringing  in 
our  ears*  5 

*  •  *  »  ^  outcome  and  practical 

application  of  supernaturalism  in  the  sphere  of 

human  conduct*  To  obey  the  will  of  God  is  the 
highest  duty  of  man*  How  has  God  set  forth  his 
wiH*  In  ^e  laws  of  Nature  in  general  and  of  human 
nature  in  particular,  is  one  answer  to  the  question* 
ut  there  is  another  *  If  God  is  a  supernatural  Being, 
separated  really  and  in  essence  from  the  world,  his 
will  must  have  been  supernaturally  communicated 
to  man*  In  that  case  the  supernatural  communication 
would  supersede  the  natural*  If  there  were  a  conflict 
on  any  point  between  the  laws  and  tendencies  of 
human  nature  and  the  revealed  will  of  the  super- 
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natural  God,  the  former  would  have  to  give  way  to 
the  latter*  The  revealed  will  of  the  supernatural 
God  might  be  set  forth  in  a  formulated  Law*  Or  it 
might  be  communicated  through  the  medium  of  a 
living  institution  such  as  a  divinely  commissioned 
Church*  Whichever  method  might  be  adopted  by 
God,  the  first  and  last  duty  of  man  would  be  that  of 
obeying  the  will  of  God  as  communicated  to  him  by 
an  external  authority;  and  the  resolution  of  moral 
duty  into  obedience  to  the  commands  of  external 
authority,  whether  formulated  once  and  for  all  in 
a  Law,  or  imposed  upon  one  by  a  Church,  is  of  the 
essence  of  legalistic  morality* 

Christ  condemned  the  legalism  of  his  day,  the 
legalism  of  the  Law,  in  unsparing  terms*  Why  did 
he  condemn  it  s'  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  he 
said  that  he  had  come  not  to  destroy  the  Law  or  the 
prophets,  but  to  fulfil;  and  he  told  his  disciples  that 
**  unless  their  righteousness  exceeded  that  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  they  should  in  no  wise  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven*”  He  then  gave  various 
examples  of  the  way  in  which  their  righteousness 
was  to  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees;  and  we  find  that  in  each  case,  instead  of 
insisting  on  stricter  obedience  to  the  letter  of  the 
Law,  he  went  back  from  the  formulated  command¬ 
ment  to  a  principle  which  was  behind  it* 

What  was  that  principles'  The  principle  which 
is  behind  all  morality  is  that  of  self-sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  some  ulterior  good*  The  essence  of  the  moral 
struggle  is  resistance  to  natural  impulses  and  in¬ 
clinations  in  the  interest,  on  the  one  hand  of  the 
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well-being  of  the  community,  and  on  the  other  hand 
of  one  s  own  true  self.  The  weakness  of  legalistic 
morality  is  that  in  it  obedience  is  glorified  for  £ 
own  sake,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  the  ulterior  good 
Which  it  is  supposed  to  serve.  And  the  reason  whv 
obedience  is  glorified  for  its  own  sake  is  that  thl 

for  its^wn  ‘!ihe  °bjeC\°f  obedie»“,  is  glorified 
°  ‘  °WTn  sake~or  rather  for  the  sake  of  the 

supposed  Lawgiver  — and  not  for  the  sake  of  its 
reaction  on  the  well-being  of  the  community  or  on 
the  character  of  the  doer  of  the  Law.  Y 

therefor?0^0311011  °f  °bedienCe  f°r  itS  own  sake>  and 
nerefore  of  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the  Law  for  its 

own  sake,  is  of  the  essence  of  legalism  proper-  and 

1£  15  one  ,of  features  of  legalism  whidi  Christ 
unsparingly  condemned.  Why  did  he  condemn  it  ' 
For  more  reasons  than  one.  If  you  are  to obey  a 
mmand,  simply  because  it  is  a  command,  and  not 
because  it  commends  itself  to  your  reason  or  appeal 

bribed1"  in  to  obeSdf’  y°U  eithel'  be  coerced  or 
ormed  into  obeying  it,  coerced  by  the  threat  of 

T-  ““  by  Vo«iJ 7*. 

nal  reward.  Now  we  have  seen  that  the  essence 
<l7r?tJ  15  f  lf-sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  ulterior 
?  *  nd  kn°w  ‘hat  the  essence  of  self-sacrifice 

the  surrender  of  the  lower  to  the  higher  self  But 
if  the  ulterior  good  which  the  act  of  self-sacrifice  ic 

tiie  doer  or  enabling  him  to  escape  an  external 
punishment,  then  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  L  a„v 

urrender  on  his  parf  of  ^  lower  any 

If  there  is  any  surrender,  it  is  of  the  higher  to  tfe 
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lower  self*  It  follows  that  there  is  no  real  self- 
sacrifice,  and  therefore  no  moral  worth,  in  any  act 
of  enforced  obedience. 

Thus  the  demand  for  obedience  for  the  sake  of 
obedience  involves  an  appeal  to  a  low  range  of 
motives,  which  tends  to  degrade  moral  action  below 
the  true  level  of  morality.  And  this  is  not  all.  When 
you  obey  a  command,  not  because  it  appeals  to  your 
reason  or  your  moral  sense,  but  because  obedience 
to  it  is  wrung  from  you  by  bribes  and  threats,  the 
obedience  which  you  give  is  pretty  sure  to  be  re¬ 
luctantly  and  grudgingly  given.  You  will  do  no 
more  than  is  needed  in  order  to  escape  the  threatened 
punishment  or  secure  the  promised  reward.  There 
will  be  a  constant  tendency  on  your  part  to  work 
down  to  a  bare  minimum. 

These  are  grave  evils.  But  there  is  another  which 
is  graver  than  either  of  these  and  which  bears  more 
directly  on  the  theme  of  this  lecture.  Legalism  arrests 
spiritual  growth.  Based  as  it  is  on  distrust  of  human 
nature,  it  does  its  best  to  justify  its  fundamental 
assumption  by  making  human  nature  unworthy  of 
trust.  It  encroaches  unduly  on  the  freedom  and 
responsibility  of  the  legalist.  It  does  for  him  what 
he  ought  to  try  to  do  for  himself.  It  ministers  to  his 
ignoble  desire  for  finality  in  morals,  as  in  other 
matters,  and  to  his  demand  for  a  guide  who  will  take 
him  by  the  hand  and  show  him,  at  each  step,  where 
to  plant  his  feet.  It  presses  in  upon  his  expanding 
life  with  a  thousand  minute  directions,  and  so  envelops 
it  in]  a  stifling  atmosphere,  besides  leaving  it  little 
or  no  room  for  expansion.  It  atrophies  his  higher 
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senses  and  his  higher  powers,  partly  by  forbidding 
him  to  use  them,  partly  by  tempting  him  to  put  them 
to  an  unworthy  use*  It  solves  all  the  more  important 
of  his  moral  problems  for  him,  and  so  starves  and 
stunts  his  moral  sense  by  encouraging  him  to  exercise 
it  in  the  trivial  details  of  conduct,  while  allowing 
him  no  opportunity  for  dealing  with  the  larger  issues 
of  life*  And  it  impairs  the  fibre  of  his  will  by  re¬ 
stricting  him,  in  the  exercise  of  it,  to  the  direct  choice 
between  obedience  and  disobedience  to  formulated 
commands,  and  so  giving  it  a  rigidity  which  is  a 
source  of  weakness,  but  which  he  too  easily  mistakes 
for  strength* 

For  such  a  system  there  is  no  place  in  the  Gospel 
of  Spiritual  Evolution;  and  the  stern  condemnation 
which  Christ  meted  out  to  legalism  is  one  of  many 
proofs  that  he  was  the  prophet  of  that  Gospel. 
What  remedy  did  he  propose  for  the  evils  that  are 
inherent  in  legalistic  morality  ^  The  most  heroic  of 
all  remedies*  Scorning  half -measures,  he  called  upon 
man  to  do  the  exact  opposite  of  what  legalism  was 
tempting  him  to  do.  He  called  upon  him,  instead 
of  working  down  to  a  bare  minimum,  in  fear  and 
self-distrust,  to  work  up  to  an  impossible  maximum, 
to  aim  at  an  unattainable  ideal*  What  motive  did 
he  appeal  to  when  he  set  man  so  great  a  task^  The 
highest  and  strongest  of  all  motives*  He  appealed 
to  no  fear  of  external  punishment,  to  no  hope  of 
external  reward.  He  passed  in  an  instant  from 
legalistic  distrust  of  human  nature  to  the  opposite 
extreme  of  unbounded  trust  in  it*  He  appealed  to 

what  is  inward  and  spiritual,  to  the  instinctive  idealism 
o 
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of  man's  heart,  to  his  latent  desire  for  perfection* 
"Be  ye  perfect  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  is  perfect*"  The  desire  for  perfection  would 
find  its  apotheosis  in  love  of  God,  who  is  the  ideal 
of  all  ideals,  the  embodiment  (so  to  speak)  of  all 
perfection, — a  love  which  would  be  its  own  reward, 
a  love  which  would  cast  out  all  fear* 

So  great  was  Christ's  trust  in  human  nature,  in 
its  spiritual  potentialities,  in  its  latent  capacity  for 
self-devotion  and  high  adventure,  that  while  he 
set  man  the  most  difficult  of  all  tasks,  he  gave  him 
no  directions  for  carrying  it  out,  he  made  him  no 
promise  of  supernatural  guidance  or  supernatural 
support;  he  took  for  granted  that,  man  being  what 
he  was,  the  vision  of  an  unattainable  ideal  would 
inspire  and  illuminate  him,  would  start  him  on  the 
path  of  pursuit — the  path  of  self-development,  for 
no  other  path  could  take  him  towards  his  own  per¬ 
fection — and  would  throw  light  on  the  path  more 
and  more  fully  as  he  walked  along  it*  The  words 
"Be  ye  perfect"  are  a  trumpet-call  to  the  life  of 
spiritual  evolution*  For  how  can  we  be  perfect 
except  by  becoming  perfects  And  how  can  we 
become  perfect  except  by  realising,  however  slowly 
and  laboriously  and  at  whatever  cost,  our  latent 
potentialities  of  spiritual  perfection^ 

If  man  would  justify  Christ's  faith  in  him,  if  he 
would  respond  to  the  appeal  of  the  ideal,  if,  actuated 
by  no  motive  but  that  of  love,  he  would  aim  at  his 
own  perfection,  he  would  in  doing  so  have  entered 
a  new  order  of  things  which  Christ  called  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  or  the  kingdom  of  God*  In  that 
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kingdom  provision  was  made  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Law  down  to  its  least  jot  and  tittle,  not  by  its 
being  scrupulously  obeyed,  but  by  its  being  resolved 
into  the  one  principle  which  could  give  it  value,  the 
principle  of  self-sacrifice  for  ulterior  good, — the 
self-sacrifice  involving  the  free  surrender  of  the  lower 
to  the  higher  self,  and  the  ulterior  good  being  the 
glory  of  God  reflecting  itself  in— and  from. — the 
well-being  of  man* 

This  is  not  the  orthodox  interpretation  of  the 
phrase  "the  kingdom  of  God*"  Orthodoxy  identifies 
the  "kingdom"  with  the  "Church*"  There  is 
nothing  in  Christ's  authentic  teaching  to  countenance 
this  assumption*  The  Church  claims  to  have  been 
super  naturally  instituted,  to  be  super  naturally  sus¬ 
tained  and  guided,  and  to  be  the  sole  agent  for  the 
dispensation  of  supernatural  grace*  When  Christ 
called  upon  us  to  enter  the  kingdom  he  appealed 
to  our  higher  nature ,  to  our  instinctive  idealism,  to 
our  latent  desire  for  perfection,  to  our  capacity  for 
loving  God  and  for  loving  our  fellow-men*  We  were 
to  enter  the  kingdom  by  our  own  effort,  the  effort 
of  living  to  the  higher  self,  and  to  walk  in  it  by  our 
own  strength*  I  argue  from  this  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  the  kingdom  of  the  higher  nature  of  man, 
—the  higher  nature  being  the  true  nature, — the 
kingdom  of  the  spirit,  the  kingdom  of  man's  real 
self*  And  inasmuch  as  man's  real  self  is  an  unattain¬ 
able  ideal,  I  argue  further  that  life  in  the  kingdom 
is  the  life  of  self-realisation,  of  spiritual  evolution, 
of  soul- growth*  Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
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“  Kingdom  of  God/'  as  Christ  conceived  of  it,  the 
will  of  God  is  habitually  done.  In  Christ's  own  prayer, 
“Thy  kingdom  come"  is  one  clause,  “  Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven"  is  another.  And  the 
two  clauses  are  really  one.  But  nowhere  else,  for  us 
men,  is  the  will  of  God  so  truly  revealed  as  in  the 
real,  but  as  yet  unrealised,  tendencies  of  human 
nature;  and  he  who  would  do  the  will  of  God  as 
the  angels  do  it  must  try  to  realise  those  tendencies, 
to  bring  them  to  maturity,  to  become  what,  as  the 
child  of  God,  he  has  it  in  him  to  be. 

There  is  another  line  of  thought  which  leads  me  to 
the  same  conclusion.  It  is  no  paradox  to  say  that 
Christ  was  the  greatest  of  all  educational  reformers. 
We  have  only  to  compare  what  he  said  about  little 
children  and  what  he  did  to  them  with  the  directions 
for  the  bringing  up  of  the  young  which  are  given 
in  the  Old  Testament,  in  order  to  realise  that  his 
attitude  towards  the  child  was  revolutionary  in  the 
highest  degree. 

The  pedagogy  of  the  Law  was  the  pedagogy  of 
the  rod.  The  familiar  words  “Spare  the  rod  and 
spoil  the  child"  come  from  Hudibras ;  but  there 
are  four  passages  in  the  book  of  Proverbs  in  which 
the  same  sentiment  is  expressed  in  equivalent  terms; 
and  there  is  a  chapter  in  the  deutero-canonical  book 
of  Ecclesiasticus  in  which  the  efficacy  of  the  rod  is 
insisted  upon  with  equal  vigour,  while  the  parent  is 
further  admonished  to  give  his  child  no  liberty  and 
not  to  play  with  him  or  even  laugh  with  him. 

The  pedagogy  of  the  rod  is  as  necessary  a  deduction 
from  the  legalistic  conception  of  life  as  is  the  latter 
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from  the  first  principles  of  supernaturalism*  In  the 
eyes  of  the  strict  legalist  obedience  is  the  first  and 
last  of  virtues,  and  to  enforce  obedience  by  whatever 
means  is  the  first  and  last  duty  of  the  parent  and 
the  teacher* 

The  pedagogy  of  the  Gospel  is  the  pedagogy  of 
"the  kingdom*”  "When  his  disciples  said  to  Jesus, 
Who  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heavens'  he 
called  a  little  child  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them* 
And  said,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  be  con¬ 
verted  and  become  as  little  children  ye  shall  not  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven*  Whosoever,  therefore, 
shall  humble  himself  as  this  little  child,  the  same  is 
greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven*”  And  when  the 
disciples  rebuked  those  who  brought  little  children 
to  Jesus,  "He  was  much  displeased  and  said  unto 
them,  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me  and 
forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God* 
Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Whosoever  shall  not  receive 
the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not 
enter  therein*  And  he  took  them  up  in  his  arms, 
put  his  hands  upon  them  and  blessed  them*” 

What  did  Christ  mean  by  receiving  the  kingdom  of 
God  as  a  little  child  i  The  child  whom  he  had  in  his 
mind  was  the  little  child  whom  he  took  up  in  his  arms 
and  blessed*  That  child,  we  may  safely  conjecture, 
had  not  felt  the  pressure  of  any  "spare  the  rod  and 
spoil  the  child”  type  of  education*  He  had  not  been 
coerced  into  meek  submissiveness*  He  had  not  been 
drilled  into  automatism*  He  was  what  Nature,  what 
Christ's  Father  in  heaven,  had  made  him*  The  fact 
that  Christ  could  take  him  up  in  his  arms  and  bless 
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him  shows  that  he  was  very  little  and  very  young. 
His  tender  years  must  have  protected  him  from  the 
rod  and  all  that  the  rod  symbolised.  And  as  there 
were  no  infant  schools  in  Galilee,  he  had  not  spent 
dreary  hours  in  learning  to  sit  still. 

It  was  this  little,  weak,  helpless,  or  seemingly 
helpless,  being  in  terms  of  whom  Christ  interpreted 
the  kingdom  of  God.  And  it  was  this  same 
little  being,  this  undeveloped  and  unspoiled  man, 
whom  Christ  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

How  does  the  little  child  receive  his  kingdom,  the 
kingdom  of  this  workaday  world  into  which  he  is 
born  ^  In  the  first  place,  with  faith,  in  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  word — with  complete  and  unwavering 
trust;  trust  in  himself,  trust  in  the  world  which 
lies  around  him,  trust  in  his  mother,  his  nurse,  and 
the  other  persons  with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  trust 
in  the  whole  order  of  things  to  which  he  belongs, 
trust  which  rises  at  last  to  the  high  level  of  joy  in 
life  for  its  own  sake,  joy  in  the  mere  living  of  life. 
It  is  because  of  the  greatness  and  the  completeness 
of  his  trust  that  his  first  impulse  is  to  obey  orders — 
to  do  what  he  is  told  to  do,  to  believe  what  he  is 
told  to  believe. 

This  is  his  first  impulse.  But  other  impulses  will 
sometimes  assert  themselves.  Those  who  regard 
the  kingdom  of  God  as  an  outward  and  visible  society, 
a  human  institution  founded  by  Christ  and  enjoying 
supernatural  guidance  and  protection,  are  apt  to 
assume  that  to  receive  the  kingdom  as  a  little  child 
means  to  submit  oneself,  lowly  and  reverently,  to 
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ecclesiastical  authority,  to  do  whatever  the  Church 
tells  one  to  do,  to  believe  whatever  the  Church 
tells  one  to  believe. 

This  is  the  “ orthodox”  interpretation  of  Christ's 
memorable  saying.  There  are  two  objections  to  it. 
The  first  is  that  if  Christ  had  meant  to  glorify  blind, 
unquestioning  obedience,  his  attitude  towards  life 
would  not  have  differed  materially  from  the  legalistic 
attitude  which  is  characteristic  of  the  “Old  Dis¬ 
pensation,"  In  other  words,  the  Gospel  would  have 

been  no  advance  on  the  Law, 

The  second  objection  is  that,  in  their  pre-education 
days,  children  are  not  meekly  submissive.  The  authors 
of  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiasticus  take  for  granted  that 
children  are  by  nature  stubborn  and  rebellious,  and 
that  they  must  therefore  be  coerced  into  submissive¬ 
ness  and  obedience.  Here  they  overshoot  the  mark, 
and  they  make  the  fatal  mistake,  even  from  their 
own  point  of  view,  of  ignoring  the  constraining  grace 
of  love.  But  up  to  a  certain  point  their  psychology 
is  sound.  There  is  a  strain  of  healthy  rebelliousness 
in  every  normal  child,  and  it  is  well  that  there  should 
be.  For  if  there  were  no  such  strain,  the  child  would 
be  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  his  elders;  and,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  his  own  development,  there  is  a 
world  of  difference  between  the  passivity  of  clay 
and  the  activity  of  self-evolving  life. 

Those  who  have  studied  sympathetically  the  ways 
and  works  of  young  children  know  that  the  child 
is  sometimes  the  victim  of  an  inward  conflict.  The 
trust  in  others  which  makes  him  ready  to  obey  their 
orders  may  well  come  into  collision  with  the  trust 
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in  himself  which  makes  him  wish  to  develop  his 
budding  powers  by  exercising  them  at  his  own  good 
pleasure*  Each  of  such  conflicts  presents  a  problem, 
the  due  solution  of  which  will  depend  on  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case*  The  child  is  not  to  be  blamed 
if  he  has  too  much  vitality,  too  strong  an  instinct 
to  live  and  grow,  to  be  ready  to  obey  all  commands 
indiscriminately  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he 
has  received  them* 

The  truth  is  that  his  trust  in  himself  and  his 
surroundings  is  active,  not  passive*  He  meets  the 
world  in  which  he  finds  himself  with  resolute  and 
persistent  activity,  intent,  not  on  receiving  its  life 
with  meek  passivity  into  himself,  but  on  making  its 
life  his  own,  by  realising,  by  bringing  to  the  birth, 
the  life  which  is  latent  in  himself*  For  vast  potential¬ 
ities  are  locked  up  in  him — physical,  mental,  moral, 
spiritual*  In  and  through  these  the  universal  life 
has  individualised  itself  in  his  being;  the  kingdom, 
which  is  his  heritage,  has  been  received,  in  promise 
and  potency,  into  the  heart  of  his  as  yet  undeveloped 
self*  To  realise  those  potentialities  is  the  steadfast 
purpose  of  his  opening  life,  from  the  day  of  his  birth 
to  the  day  when  the  shades  of  the  prison-house  begin 
to  close  in  upon  him*  Except  when  he  is  asleep,  the 
little  child  is  never  still*  And  in  all  his  activities  his 
one  aim,  an  aim  from  which  he  never  falters,  is  his 
own  development*  He  is  ever  exercising  his  limbs, 
his  muscles,  his  nerves,  his  senses,  his  reason,  his 
imagination,  his  will*  His  achievements  are  mar¬ 
vellous*  In  the  first  two  years  of  his  life  he  masters 
the  use  of  his  eyes,  his  hands,  his  legs,  his  larynx; 
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he  learns  to  see,  to  handle,  to  walk,  to  talk*  He  masters 
a  language — a  feat  which  he  will  not  easily  repeat  in 
later  years*  Then  his  higher  faculties  begin  to  awake 
— reason,  imagination,  judgment,  curiosity,  the  desire 
to  know,  the  desire  to  understand,  the  desire  to 
construct,  the  personal  affections,  the  social  instincts* 
And  in  all  this  opening  life,  with  its  spontaneous 
activity,  its  patient  persistence,  its  unswerving 
purpose,  he  is  receiving  his  kingdom,  receiving  what 
has  always  belonged  to  him,  but  what  it  is  his  mission 
in  life  to  realise  and  make  his  own* 

As  the  little  child  receives  the  kingdom  of  his  ever 
widening  world  so  are  we  to  receive  the  kingdom  of 
God*  We  are  to  receive  it,  not  from  without  but 
from  within,  not  as  one  receives  water  from  a  reser¬ 
voir  through  a  series  of  pipes  and  taps,  not  through 
the  channel  of  any  organised  institution,  but  as  an 
indwelling  life,  which  is  and  has  always  been  ours — 
ours  in  promise  and  potency— but  which  it  is  for 
each  of  us  to  make  his  own*  And  we  are  to  receive 
it  with  the  trustful  faith  of  the  little  child,  a  faith 
which  is  active  and  aggressive,  not  passive  and 
receptive — a  faith  in  God  and  his  kingdom  which  is 
so  complete  that  it  must  needs  express  itself  as  faith 
in  our  own  selves  as  sons  of  God  and  inheritors  of 
his  kingdom — the  larger  and  the  lesser  faith  being, 
in  the  last  resort,  not  two  faiths  but  one*  The  life 
of  him  who  receives  the  kingdom  of  God  in  this 
spirit  will  be,  like  the  life  of  the  little  child,  a  life  of 
self-realisation,  in  the  largest  and  deepest  sense  of 
the  word  self , — a  life  of  self-finding  through  self¬ 
losing,  a  life  of  rising  towards  the  level  of  the  divine 
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source  of  one's  being,  of  growing  to  the  stature  of 
the  true-born  son  of  God. 

When  Christ  called  upon  us  to  enter  the  kingdom 
of  God  he  was  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Spiritual 
Evolution.  But  why  did  he  tell  us  that  if  we  would 
enter  the  kingdom  we  must  be  born  again  i  When 
we  were  little  children  we  were  in  the  kingdom. 
Why  did  we  leave  it^  Why  are  we  now  in  exile  from 
it*  What  has  happened  to  us* 

What  has  happened  to  most  of  us  is  that  we  are 
now  the  citizens  of  another  kingdom,  the  kingdom 
of  the  world.  Christ  opposed  the  kingdom  of  God 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  world;  and,  things  being  as 
they  were  (and  still  are),  he  could  not  have  done 
otherwise.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
two  kingdoms  are  separated  by  an  impassable  abyss. 
On  the  contrary:  in  the  real  order  of  things  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  at  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  world,  being  indeed  the  life  of  its  life  and  the 
soul  of  its  soul.  It  is  only  when  the  kingdom  of  the 
world  claims  to  be  an  end  in  itself  that  it  forfeits 
the  indwelling  presence  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  fact  that  the  little  child  belongs  to  both  worlds 
proves  that  they  have  a  common  centre.  Also,  it  is 
in  virtue  of  the  very  qualities  with  which  he  faces 
the  kingdom  of  the  world  that  he  belongs  to  the 
kingdom  of  God — in  virtue  of  the  trustful  faith  in 
the  world,  which  is  the  outcome  and  reflexion  of 
his  faith  in  himself,  and  in  virtue  of  the  resolute 
energy  with  which  he  works  at  his  own  development. 
If  his  faith  and  his  energy  should  fail  him,  his 
spiritual  growth  would  be  arrested,  he  would  be 
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imprisoned  in  the  worldliness — the  self-sufficiency 
— of  the  world,  and  would  therefore  become  an 
exile  from  the  kingdom  of  God* 

It  would  be  beside  my  present  purpose  to  trace 
the  steps  by  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
spiritual  growth  of  the  child  is  arrested,  and  he 
becomes  an  exile  from  the  kingdom  of  God*  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  chief  factor  in  the  contraction  and 
consequent  demoralisation  of  his  life  is  the  pressure 
of  education  of  the  conventional  type — a  type  for 
the  predominance  of  which  the  example  and  influence 
of  the  Church  are  largely  responsible*  Nowhere  else 
has  the  betrayal  of  Christ  by  the  Church — its  mis¬ 
interpretation  of  his  ideas  in  theory,  its  repudiation 
of  them  in  practice — been  so  complete  as  in  the  sphere 
of  education*  As  the  Church  claims  to  have  been 

divinelv  commissioned  to  drill  the  ^truths  of  re- 
*/ 

ligion”  into  young  and  old,  its  attitude  towards  its 
pupils  of  all  ages  has  been,  on  principle,  dogmatic, 
dictatorial,  and  rigidly  disciplinary,  and  it  has 
enforced  its  demand  for  unconditional  obedience 
by  the  free  use  of  bribes  and  threats*  Believing,  as 
it  was  bound  to  do,  that  the  glorification  of  the  rod 
in  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiasticus  was  divinely  inspired, 
it  has  encouraged  the  use  of  the  rod,  with  all  that 
the  rod  stands  for,  in  the  home  and  the  school;  and 
it  has  thus  contributed  effectively — more  so  perhaps 
than  any  other  influence — to  the  development  of 
the  growing  child  in  a  wet  mist  of  disapproval  and 
distrust,  and  to  the  exclusion  from  his  opening  life 
of  the  stimulating  sunshine  of  sympathy  and  love* 
By  thus  arresting  the  growth  of  the  soul  in  childhood 
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and  youth,  it  has  imprisoned  the  adult  in  his  un¬ 
developed,  his  lower,  his  worldly  self;  and  its 
attempts  to  liberate  him  from  that  bondage  have 
been  frustrated  by  its  own  attitude  towards  him  as 
its  pupih  For,  on  the  one  hand,  it  has  sought  to  win 
his  obedience  by  promising  him  mental  repose  in 
this  life,  and  a  cheaply  earned  heaven  in  the  next. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  has  met  its  advances 
with  disobedience,  it  has  sought  to  coerce  him  by 
the  use  of  such  equivalents  of  the  rod  as  the  sword, 
the  rack  and  the  stake;  and  it  has  supplemented 
those  instruments  of  its  displeasure — now  happily 
obsolete — with  the  threat  of  an  eternity  of  punish¬ 
ment  in  the  fires  of  hell,  forgetting  that  terrorisation 
can  never  edify  its  victim,  but  can  do  much  to 
demoralise  him  through  its  tendency  to  generate 
morbid  “  complexes  **  in  the  subconscious  depths 
of  the  terrorised  soul. 

It  is  for  us  who  are  turning  away  from  the  teaching 
of  the  Church  and  going  back  to  the  teaching  of 
Christ  to  lay  to  heart  Christ's  warning  that  if  we 
would  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  we  must  become 
as  little  children.  It  is  for  us  to  become  as  little 
children;  to  do  as  children  do  in  their  pre-education 
days;  to  walk,  as  they  walk,  with  joyful  faith  and 
resolute  energy  in  the  path  of  self-development; 
and  so  to  re-enter  the  kingdom  of  God  and  reclaim 
the  heritage  which  was  once  ours,  and  which,  if 
our  upbringing  had  been  different,  we  might  never 
have  lost. 

This  interpretation  of  what  Christ  said  about  the 
child  and  the  kingdom  has  the  merit  of  harmonising 
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with  the  belief  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Christ's 
theology  begins  and  ends,  belief  in  the  fatherhood 
of  God*  What  are  the  relations  of  a  father  to  his 
children^  They  are  of  the  same  stock  as  he  is*  His 
life  is  at  the  heart  of  their  life*  What  he  is  they  have 
it  in  them  to  become*  They  owe  their  life  to  him, 
and  it  is  for  him  to  help  them  to  make  the  most  of 
life*  They  owe  their  being  to  him,  and  it  is  for  him 
to  help  them  to  realise  the  possibilities  of  their  being* 
He  has  made  them,  so  to  speak,  in  his  own  image, 
and  it  is  for  him  to  help  them  to  reflect  that  image* 
All  his  duties  to  them — for  he  has  duties  to  them 
just  as  they  have  duties  to  him  —  resolve  them¬ 
selves  into  the  one  supreme  duty  of  fostering  their 
growth*  And  all  their  duties  to  him  resolve  them¬ 
selves  into  the  one  supreme  duty  of  growing  in 
wisdom  and  stature* 

We  see,  then,  that  when  Christ  spoke  of  God  as 
our  loving  Father  he  told  us  by  implication  that  our 
duty  was  to  make  the  most  of  the  life  which  God 
had  given  us,  to  realise  our  latent  powers,  to  walk 
in  the  path  of  self-development  and  self-transcend¬ 
ence;  and  that  he  also  told  us  by  implication  that 
God  was  helping  us,  and  would  continue  to  help 
us,  to  do  these  things,  the  Immanent  God — whose 
gift  of  life  is  not  instantaneous  but  continuous — by 
inspiring  us  from  within,  the  Transcendent  God  by 
holding  up  to  us  an  ideal  of  unattainable  perfection* 

Christ  spoke  of  God  as  our  Father  in  heaven; 
and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  same  as  the  kingdom 
of  God*  God  is  in  heaven;  and  so  are  little  children* 
What  are  God  and  the  little  children  doing  in 
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heaven^  The  children  are  surely  growing,  and  God 
is  surely  helping  them  to  grow*  For  life  in  heaven 
is  no  state  of  being,  but  a  process  of  becoming,  a 
process  of  spiritual  evolution,  a  process  which  is 
its  own  reward*  The  vision  of  God,  which  is  the 
reward  of  those  who  go  to  heaven,  is  a  reward  which 
self-development  alone  can  fit  us  to  enjoy,  and  for 
the  full  enjoyment  of  which  eternity  itself  will  not 
suffice*  But  the  moment  one  enters  heaven,  the 
moment  one  begins  to  walk  in  the  path  of  self¬ 
development,  the  vision  begins  to  unfold  itself; 
for  the  spirit  of  man  reflects  the  image  of  God,  and 
the  joy  which  is  characteristic  of  the  happy,  healthy 
child  is  generated — one  may  well  believe — by  his 
incipient  realisation,  in  some  secret  recess  of  his 
being,  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  sap  of  life  which 
is  rising  in  his  soul* 

In  fine  and  in  brief,  the  conception  of  the  father¬ 
hood  of  God  carries  with  it  the  conception  of  spiritual 
evolution  as  the  end  of  man's  being  and  the  way  of 
his  life* 

So  does  the  great  paradox  which  we  owe  to  the 
spiritual  genius  of  Christ*  Christ  revelled  in  para¬ 
doxes*  He  loved  to  set  the  (so-called)  Laws  of 
1  hought  at  defiance,  or  at  least  to  show  how  narrow 
was  the  range  of  their  effective  action  and  how  in¬ 
applicable  they  were  to  the  great  matters  in  which 
he  habitually  exercised  himself*  Such  sayings  as 
"Whosoever  shall  exalt  himself  shall  be  abased; 
and  he  that  shall  humble  himself  shall  be  exalted*" 
"Whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be 
your  minister;  and  whosoever  will  be  chief  among 
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you,  let  him  be  your  servant/'  “Many  that  are 
first  shall  be  last;  and  the  last  shall  be  first;" — such 
sayings  as  these  are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  the 
Gospels*  But  the  crowning  paradox  is  that  which 
deals  with  the  range  and  purpose  of  man's  life* 

If  there  is  any  Law  of  Thought  which  Christ 
respected,  it  is  the  Law  of  Polar  Opposition,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  ventured  to  call  it*  The  Laws  of 
Formal  Logic  are  applicable  to  states  rather  than  to 
processes,  to  being  rather  than  to  becoming*  The 
Law  of  Polar  Opposition  governs  the  movement  of 
processes*  It  is  the  law  of  becoming,  the  law  of 
relativity,  the  law  of  life*  It  tells  us  that  every  process 
in  Nature,  from  the  arithmetical  “series"  up  to  the 
evolution  of  spiritual  life,  has  four  chief  character¬ 
istics — unity  of  being,  duality  of  direction,  con¬ 
tinuity  1  of  movement,  infinity  of  range*  It  thus 
sanctions  the  language  of  paradox,  and  may  even 
be  said  to  necessitate  the  use  of  it*  Are  we  to  say, 
for  example,  that  every  elevation  is  either  high  or 
not  high^  No,  we  are  to  say  that  every  elevation  is 
both  high  and  not  high*  Snowdon  is  high  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Arthur's  Seat,  not  high  as  compared  with 
Mont  Blanc*  If  Snowdon  exalts  itself  unduly  it 
must  be  reminded  that  it  is  relatively  low*2  If  it 
abases  itself  duly,  it  may  be  reminded  that  it  is 
relatively  high*  What  is  high  is  low;  and  what  is 
low  is  high*  So  too  what  is  swift  is  relatively  slow, 
and  what  is  slow  is  relatively  swift*  What  is  strong 
is  relatively  weak,  and  what  is  weak  is  relatively  strong* 

3  By  continuity  I  mean  gradation,  not  a  succession  of  infinitesimals* 

2  A  less  pedantic  term  than  "not  high,"  and — as  used  here — 
equally  correct. 
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It  is  the  same  with  the  movement  of  life  in  the 
soul  of  man,  “Whosoever  shall  seek  to  save  his  life 
shall  lose  it,  and  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  shall 
preserve  it.”  If  this  paradox  is  to  be  justified,  the 
word  life  must  have  a  wide  range  of  meaning.  To 
save  life  in  one  sense  of  the  word  is  to  lose  it  in 
another  sense,  1  o  lose  life  in  one  sense  of  the  word 
is  to  preserve  it  in  another  sense.  In  other  words, 
within  the  range  of  man’s  life  there  is  a  constant 
opposition  of  lower  to  higher,  of  higher  to  lower. 
And  this  opposition  is  mobile,  so  to  speak,  not  fixed. 
It  moves  up  from  level  to  level,  with  the  ascent  of 
the  soul  to  a  higher  life. 

What  is  a  man  profited  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  souls'”  Let  us  try  to  probe 
the  meaning  of  this  challenge.  Great  powers  are 
needed  powers  of  mind  and  will  and  character 
and  temper  the  powers  of  a  Caesar  or  a  Napoleon 
if  a  man  is  to  gain  the  whole  world.  And  a  man 
may  exercise  those  great  powers  with  supreme 
success  and  yet  lose  his  own  soul.  Why  s'  Because 
there  are  greater  powers  in  the  soul  which  he  who 
gains  the  whole  world — and  is  content  with  his 
achievement  has  left  undeveloped,  and  because  he 
who  leaves  those  greater  powers  undeveloped  has 
lost  his  soul,  in  the  sense  of  having  failed  to  find  it. 
Compared  with  Infinity  a  billion  billions  are  as 
nothing;  and  he  who  has  achieved  much,  and  yet 
knows  so  little  of  the  realities  of  life  as  to  be  content 
with  what  he  has  done,  proves  by  his  self-satisfaction 
that  in  very  truth  he  has  achieved  nothing, 

Man  is  a  living  paradox.  His  being  is  an  eternal 
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becoming.  He  is  for  ever  changing  his  identity.  Or, 
rather,  he  is  for  ever  establishing  his  identity  by  for 
ever  changing  it.  What  wonder,  then,  that  he  who 
would  tell  men  v/hat  they  are  and  what  they  have 
it  in  them  to  become,  he  who  would  talk  to  them 
about  duty  and  destiny  and  the  other  great  problems 
of  life,  he  who  would  teach  them  to  distinguish  the 
shadow  from  the  substance  of  reality,  should  find 
himself  compelled  to  use  the  language  of  paradox, 
the  language  that  affirms  the  identity  of  opposites, 
the  language  of  Yes  and  No  s'  Our  thoughts  about 
great  matters  take  many  forms  and  many  directions, 
and  many  paradoxes  must  needs  suggest  themselves 
to  the  thinker.  But  the  paradox  of  paradoxes  is  that 
which  is  at  the  heart  of  the  Gospel  of  Spiritual 
Evolution,  the  paradox  of  gaining  all  by  renounc¬ 
ing  all,  the  paradox  of  self- transcendence  through 
self-loss. 

The  Gospel  of  Spiritual  Evolution,  as  preached 
by  Christ,  provides  morality  with  the  only  foundation 
on  which  a  durable,  storm-proof  scheme  of  life  can 
be  built,  a  foundation  (to  use  Christ's  own  simile) 
of  rock  rather  than  of  sand.  This  it  does  by  making 
sin  its  own  punishment  and  righteousness  its  own 
reward,  and  so  putting  an  end  to  that  bargaining 
with  God  which  is  of  the  essence  of  legalism  and 
ecclesiasticism  and  which  corrupts  morality  by 
lowering  its  level  below  that  of  man's  spiritual  life. 
On  the  more  personal  side  of  life  Christ  bade  the 
individual  aim  at  perfection  and  find  in  the  pursuit 
of  perfection,  in  the  gradual  realisation  of  an  un¬ 
attainable  ideal,  his  true  happiness  and  his  only 
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reward .  On  the  more  social  side  of  life  he  provided 
an  equivalent  basis  for  morality  by  calling  upon  the 
individual  to  serve  his  fellow-men,  not  because  service 
would  be  rewarded  and  disservice  punished  either 
in  this  life  or  the  next,  but  because  service,  the  only 
service  that  counts,  is  the  outcome  of  love,  and 
because  the  giving  of  love  is  the  true  reward  of 
the  lover. 

This  is  the  lesson  which  the  story  of  the  Last 
Judgment  is  obviously  meant  to  enforce.  The  setting 
of  that  story  is  crudely  apocalyptic;  but,  in  view  of 
the  violence  of  the  contrast  between  the  moral  of 
the  story  and  the  setting,  one  may  perhaps  regard  the 
latter  as  a  notation ,  familiar  to  his  hearers,  which 
Christ  used  for  the  expression  and  inculcation  of 
a  sublime  truth  which  was  the  very  negation  of 
apocalyptic  uncharitableness  and  exclusiveness. 

The  fate  which  has  befallen  the  story  is  instructive. 
What  is  obviously  figurative  in  it — the  setting  of 
the  scene,  the  division  of  mankind  into  two  classes, 
the  sentences  which  are  pronounced — has  been  taken 
literally  and  made  the  basis  of  the  most  horrible  and 
anti-Christian  of  all  doctrines,  that  of  eternal  punish¬ 
ment  in  a  quasi- material  Hell.  What  is  really  vital 
and  essential  in  the  story — the  statement  of  the 
conditions  of  salvation — has  been  entirely  ignored. 
What  are  the  conditions  of  salvations'  Belief  in 
Christ^  Membership  of  the  Church  s'  Sacramental 
observances  s'  Confession  and  absolutions'  The  being 
clothed  with  supernatural  grace  at  the  instant  of 
deaths'  None  of  these  things.  The  saved  did  not 
even  know  that  they  were  followers  and  servants  of 
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their  Divine  Judge .  What,  then,  are  the  conditions 
of  salvations'  There  is  only  one— disinterested  and 
uncalculating  kindness  to  one's  fellow-men .  Why  has 
this  conception  of  salvation,  though  invested  with 
the  high  authority  of  Christ,  been  ignored  by  the 
Church  s'  Because  a  complete  revolution  in  religious 
thought  and  feeling  is  implicit  in  it.  Belief  in  God, 
belief  in  Christ,  belief  in  the  Church,  sacraments, 
ceremonial  observances,  "faith/'  obedience,  correct¬ 
ness  in  morals,  and  the  rest — all  are  relegated  to 
the  background  by  Christ's  insistence  on  the  supreme 
efficacy,  or  rather  on  the  sole  efficacy,  of  unselfish 
love.  No  wonder  that  the  Church  shrank  from 
accepting  this  revolutionary  conception  as  one 
shrinks  from  handling  an  unexploded  bomb!  No 
wonder  that,  in  its  interpretation  of  the  story,  it  has 
dwelt  exclusively  on  the  "letter  that  killeth"  and 
averted  its  eyes  from  "the  spirit  that  giveth  life." 

Let  us  try  to  enter  more  closely  into  the  spirit  of 
Christ's  teaching.  From  one  point  of  view  God  is 
the  spiritual  centre  of  man's  inward  life.  From 
another,  he  is  the  socio-political  centre  of  the  cosmic 
or  universal  life,  and  therefore  the  ultimate  object 
of  our  communal  devotion.  But  to  God,  as  the 
ultimate  object  of  communal  devotion,  there  are  no 
short  cuts.  The  Catholic  Church  offers  us  such  a 
short  cut,  but  we  must  resolutely  reject  the  offer. 
For  in  so  doing  we  shall  be  true  to  the  teaching  of 
Christ.  The  best  service  that  we  can  render  to  God 
is  to  give  disinterested  service  to  Humanity,  to  our 
fellow- men;  just  as  the  best  service  that  a  man  can 
render  to  Humanity  is  to  give  disinterested  service 
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to  his  own  country*  And  just  as  disinterested  service 
to  one's  own  country  has  at  the  heart  of  it  devotion 
to  Humanity,  so  disinterested  service  to  our  fellow- 
men  has  at  the  heart  of  it  devotion  to  God*  At  the 
heart  of  it, — and  yet  one  need  not  know,  and  perhaps 
in  some  cases  one  had  better  not  know,  that  the 
larger  devotion  is  there*  For  if  we  serve  our  fellow- 
men  because  we  think  that  our  service  to  them  will 
be  acceptable  to  God,  there  is  a  danger  that  in 
doing  so  we  shall  externalise  God  in  our  thought, 
and  so  begin  to  look  to  him  for  wages  that  can  be 
weighed  and  measured,  instead  of  finding  in  the 
love  that  prompts  to  action  its  own  reward*  Was 
it  not  against  this  danger  that  Christ  wished  to  warn 
us  when  he  said,  "Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father  ” 
to  those  who  had  been  kind  to  others,  without  a 
thought  of  winning  by  their  kindness  the  favour  of 
Gods'  "Forasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  the  least  of  one 
of  these  my  brethren  ye  did  it  unto  me*"  Was  it 
not  for  the  sake  of  this  climax  that  the  story  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  with  all  its  apocalyptic  setting, 
was  told?' 

But  though  the  conditions  of  salvation,  as  set 
forth  by  Christ,  are  very  simple,  they  are  by  no 
means  easy  to  fulfil*  On  the  contrary*  To  give 
absolutely  disinterested  service  to  the  least  of  the 
brethren,  to  purify  brotherly  love  from  every  taint 
of  selfishness,  is  of  all  tasks  the  most  difficult*  Indeed, 
it  is  not  so  much  a  task  to  be  accomplished  as  an 
ideal  to  be  pursued*  An  ideal  which  will  never  be 
fully  realised*  In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  Christ 
was  a  whole-hearted  idealist*  The  desire  for  finality, 
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a  desire  which  takes  many  forms,  and  resolves  itself 
at  last  into  the  desire  to  be  saved  by  a  minimum  of 
spiritual  effort,  is  a  weakness  to  which  he  resolutely 
refused  to  minister.  Here  he  broke  away  completely 
from  the  tradition  of  his  own  people,  and,  by  anti¬ 
cipation,  from  the  teaching  of  the  Church  which 
calls  itself  by  his  name. 

We  have  come  in  religion  to  the  parting  of  two 
great  ways.  Does  God  transcend  the  world  of  our 
experience,  the  world  of  nature,  the  world  of  human 
nature,  from  within  or  from  without  i  Does  he 
transcend  his  own  immanence  in  the  world,  his  own 
vitalising  presence  in  our  hearts,— -transcend  it  as  an 
ideal  which  will  never  be  realised,  but  which  will 
draw  us  on  from  strength  to  strength^  Or  does  he 
transcend  a  world  which  has  forfeited  his  presence, 
and  hearts  which  have  grown  cold  through  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  his  flamed  On  the  answer  that  is  given  to 
this  question  will  depend  our  conception  of  salvation; 
and  our  conception  of  salvation  will  determine  our 
whole  attitude  towards  life.  Supernatural  religion, 
true  to  the  postulates  of  its  duaiistic  philosophy, 
teaches  us  that  just  to  escape  perdition  is  to  win  the 
prize  of  eternal  life,  and  that  just  to  miss  salvation 
is  to  incur  the  doom  of  eternal  death.  But  he  who 
thinks  to  be  saved  by  just  escaping  perdition— -to 
reach  Infinity  by  just  rising  above  the  level  of  Zero 
— is  a  lost  soul,  whom  nothing  can  rescue  from 
perdition  but  a  radical  revision  of  his  conception 
of  salvation. 

The  world  was  waiting  for  a  new  conception  of 
salvation  when  Christ  appeared  on  earth;  and  the 
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world  is  waiting  for  it  still,  Yet  the  conception  for 
which  it  was  waiting  was  given  to  it  by  Christ,— 
given  to  it  then,  but  not  yet  accepted  even  by  those 
who  call  themselves  Christians,  For  revolutionary 
ideas  are  seeds  which  are  slow  to  germinate  and 
slower  still  to  fructify. 

The  Church  teaches  that  without  the  grace  of 
God  there  is  no  salvation.  This  is  true.  But  the 
Church  means  by  God  a  supernatural  deity  who 
has  appointed  it  his  sole  agent  for  the  distribution 
of  his  saving  grace ;  and  so  its  summons  to  salvation 

i 

has  resolved  itself  into  an  invitation  to  mankind  to 
come  to  it  and  buy  salvation  from  it  at  a  price  which 
it  has  fixed.  And  so  far  as  the  price  has  to  be  paid 
in  sterling  coin,  the  coin  of  spiritual  effort,  the 
Church  has  fixed  it  very  low,  so  that  it  may  attract 
to  itself  as  many  customers  as  possible.  And  it  has 
done  all  this  in  the  name  of  Christ,  its  Founder 
and  its  Lord. 

What  Christ  taught  about  salvation  was  the  exact 
opposite  of  this.  He  taught  us  that  we  are  to  be  saved 
by  the  grace  of  the  God  of  Nature,  the  Immanent 
or  Indwelling  God,  in  whose  life  we  live  and  in  whose 
strength  we  are  strong,  and  by  the  grace  of  the 
Transcendent  God  who  holds  up  to  us  an  ideal  of 
unapproachable  perfection,  an  ideal  which  we  are 
to  try  to  realise  by  bringing  our  true  selves  to  the 
birth.  What  the  Immanent  God  does  for  us  we — 
the  real  we — are  doing  for  ourselves;  and  as  there 
is  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  grace,  of  spiritual 
vitality,  in  our  hearts,  and  as  the  attractive  force  of 
the  Transcendent  God  is  never  for  a  moment  relaxed, 
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Christ's  summons  to  salvation  is  a  call  for  a  maximum 
of  spiritual  effort,  for  the  pursuit  of  an  ideal  which 
will  never  be  realised,  for  an  adventure  into  the 
infinite  which  will  never  reach  its  goaL  But  in  that 
effort,  that  pursuit,  that  adventure,  the  way — the 
way  of  spiritual  evolution,  of  self- transcendence — 
is  itself  the  end;  and  he  who  walks  in  it  is  a  child 
of  God  and  a  citizen  of  his  kingdom* 

Let  us  now  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter:  Christ  is  our  supreme  teacher,  in  that  he 
rightly  interprets  the  deepest  desires  and  the  highest 
aspirations  of  man's  heart*  His  teaching  centres 
and  culminates  in  two  precepts — to  love  God  and 
man  and  to  aim  at  our  own  perfection*  In  the  last 
resort  the  two  precepts  are  one*  The  proof  of  love 
is  service*  If  we  are  to  love  God  with  all  our  heart, 
with  all  our  mind,  with  all  our  soul,  and  with  all 
our  strength,  we  must  try  to  serve  God  with  all  our 
heart,  with  all  our  mind,  with  all  our  soul  and  with 
all  our  strength*  But  if  we  are  to  fit  ourselves  for 
such  service,  we  must  make  the  most  of  ourselves, 
we  must  cultivate  all  our  powers,  we  must  realise 
all  our  possibilities,  we  must  become  perfect  even 
as  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect*  And 
the  path  to  divine  perfection,  the  one  path  and  the 
only  path,  is  the  path  of  spiritual  evolution* 

And  how  shall  we  best  serve  Gods'  By  carrying 
on  in  our  own  selves  the  work  of  creation,  which  is 
his  life-work,  so  to  speak;  by  evolving  our  own 
limitless  potentialities  of  life,  and  by  stimulating 
as  best  we  may  the  outgrowth  of  life  in  others* 
The  Spirit  of  God  is  essentially  and  eternally  creative. 
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Evolution  is  the  way  of  creation,  the  way  of  the 
emergence  of  order  out  of  chaos,  of  the  light  of  life 
out  of  the  darkness  which  is  death.  Resistance  to 
evolution,  resistance  to  the  creative  activity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  is  the  sin  which  is  its  own  punishment 
and  for  which,  therefore,  there  is  no  forgiveness. 
Instead  of  resisting  the  Spirit  of  God,  let  us  ally 
ourselves  with  it,  let  us  serve  it,  let  us  do  its  will. 
We  have  seen  that  spiritual  evolution  is  the  way  of 
preparation  for  service.  We  can  now  see  that  it  is 
the  way  of  service,  the  way  of  salvation,  the  way  of 
eternal  life.  Let  us  walk  in  it  with  resolute  will 
and  unfaltering  faith,  and  follow  it  whithersoever  it 
may  lead  us. 
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